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Art.  I.— MR.  MORLEFS  LIFE  OF  GLADSTONE. 

The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  By  John  Morley. 
In  three  volumes.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1903. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  of  all  living  Englishmen 
Mr.  Morley  is  the  best  qualified  by  virtue  of  bis  literary 
power,  his  experience  of  active  politics,  and  his  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  to 
present  to  his  countrymen  a  living,  true,  and  permanent 
portrait  of  that  great  statesman.  No  one  could  see  much 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  inside  or  outside  the  House  of  Commons 
without  becoming  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  he  towered  immeasurably  over  all  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  very  small  man  indeed  not  to  know  a 
great  man  when  he  sees  one ;  and  very  few  men  can  have 
been  so  small  or  so  blind  as  not  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  that  as  regards  many  of  the  characteristics,  qualities, 
and  capacities  that  help  to  make  a  man  great,  he  stood 
altogether  on  a  higher  plane  than  his  fellows.  But  Mr. 
Morley’s  admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  great  and  enthusiastic 
as  it  is,  never  destroys  the  independence  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonality,  or  prevents  him  regarding  the  statesman  and  the 
man  from  his  own  individual  standpoint.  Though  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  later  life  Mr.  Morley  was  his  political 
associate  and  follower,  and  recognised  and  appreciated  to 
the  full  the  power  of  that  unrivalled  personal  iiiflueuce 
which  he  possessed  over  men,  his  own  strong  yet  sympathetic 
nature  enabled  him  to  admire  without  becoming  hypnotised, 
to  understand  even  where  he  disagreed. 

Mr.  Morley  in  his  introduction  declares  that  it  is  nut 
for  him  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
‘  theologian  and  churchman.’  ‘  Mr.  Gladstone  cared  as 
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‘  much  for  the  Church  as  he  cared  for  the  State ;  he  thought 
‘  of  the  Church  as  the  soul  of  the  State ;  he  believed  the 
‘  attainment  by  the  magistrate  of  the  ends  of  government 
‘  to  depend  upon  religion ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  strength 
‘  of  a  state  corresponds  to  the  religious  strength  and  sound- 
‘  ness  of  the  community  of  which  the  state  is  the  civil 
‘  organ.’  Mr.  Morley  expresses  a  doubt  whether  full  justice 
can  be  done  to  this  important  element  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
political  beliefs  except  by  some  one  ‘in  full  and  active 
‘  sympathy  with  him  on  this  side  of  mundane  and  super- 
‘  mundane  things.’  The  biographer  need  make  no  apo¬ 
logies;  for  whatever  criticisms  may  be  passed  upon  his 
work,  least  of  all  can  fault  be  found  with  it  for  not  making 
sufficiently  clear  and  treating  with  sympathetic  insight 
those  convictions  and  sentiments  of  his  hero  which  the 
author  is  believed  not  to  share. 

Mr.  Morley  has  done  something  more  than  write  the  life 
of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  whose  career  in  the  House  of  Commons 
reached,  be  it  remembered,  from  his  election  to  the  Keformed 
Parliament  in  1832  to  his  retirement  during  the  session  of 
the  thirteenth  Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1894.  He  has 
had  to  describe  the  working  of  British  parliamentary  and 
political  institutions  throughout  the  first  two  generations 
that  followed  the  frank  acceptance  of  democracy.  And  we 
read  in  his  pages  not  only  how  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other 
statesmen  thought  and  spoke  and  acted  ;  but  also,  and  this 
is  of  not  less  importance  and  interest,  how  the  new  British 
democracy  has  borne  itself  during  these  momentous  years ; 
what  have  been  its  leanings,  its  virtues,  and  its  failings ;  to 
what  statesmen  it  has  given  its  confidence,  and  why.  In 
some  sort  we  feet  that  the  political  life  and  character  of  the 
British  people — its  practical  sturdy  common  sense,  its 
widening  ideas,  its  occasional  bursts  of  passion — have  been 
called  up  for  examination  and  judgement  not  less  than 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  statesmen  whose  duty  and 
high  privilege  it  has  been  for  sixty  years  and  more  to  stir  or 
to  calm,  to  lead  and  to  guide  it.  With  endowments  such  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  possessed,  why  was  his  influence  over  his 
countrymen  not  even  larger  than  it  was?  Why  was  not 
his  hold  on  the  people  more  durable?  Are  we  to  put  down 
to  mere  popular  fickleness  the  fact  that  the  British  demo¬ 
cracy  three  several  times,  in  1886,  in  1892,  in  1895,  rejected 
the  leadership  of  the  statesman  who  for  a  time  had  com¬ 
manded  their  allegiance,  and  who,  by  length  of  service,  and 
in  the  splendour  of  those  endowments  which  captivate  ‘  the 
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‘  masses,’  far  surpassed  all  his  rivals  ?  When  we  think  of 
the  last  few  years  of  the  political  life  of  Lord  Palmerston  or 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  we  remember  that  as  time  went  on  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  people  seemed  to  grow. 
As  it  knew  them  better,  so  it  trusted  them  more ;  and  each 
of  them  carried  with  him  to  his  grave  the  seal  of  popular 
approval. 

‘  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  Problem  ’  (so  wrote  as  long  ago  as  1860  Mr. 
Walter  Bagehot,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  bis  Biographical 
‘  Studies’).  ‘  It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  should  be  a  problem.  We 
have  had  more  than  ordinary  means  of  judging  of  him.  He  has  been 
in  public  life  for  seven  and  twenty  years ;  he  has  filled  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  offices  in  the  State ;  he  has  been  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Tory  party;  he  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Liberal  party ;  he  has  brought  forward  many  measures ;  he  has 
passed  many  years  in  independent  Opposition,  the  place  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  display  of  personal  peculiarities  in  Parliament ;  he  is  the 
greatest  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  never  allows  a  single 
important  topic  to  pass  without  telling  us  what  he  thinks  of  it ;  and 
yet,  with  all  these  data,  we  are  all  of  us  in  doubt  about  him.  What  he 
will  do,  and  what  he  will  think,  still  more  why  he  will  do  it,  and 
why  he  will  think  it,  are  quastiones  vexatce  of  every  political  juncture.’ 

Has  Mr.  Morley  solved  the  problem  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone’s  character  by  the  lapse  of  another 
forty-two  years  of  public  life,  and  by  the  researches  into  the 
private  records,  journals,  and  letters  which  have  been  placed 
so  abundantly  at  his  disposal?  As  we  gain  fresh  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  man,  we  cannot  but  be  more  and 
more  impressed  with  his  greatness  and  his  goodness 
according  to  any  tests,  which  are  ordinarily  applied,  of 
what  is  great  and  good.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  feel  compelled  to  censure  the  British  people,  either  for 
dense  stupidity  or  shallow  fickleness,  because  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  and  most  of  all  at  the  end  of  his  days,  they  never 
quite  understood,  or  could  give  entire  and  enduring  con¬ 
fidence  to,  Mr.  Gladstone. 

To  how  many  thousands  of  Mr.  Morley’s  readers  does 
not  Mr.  Gladstone  remain  a  problem  still  ?  Nay !  the 
more  careful  among  them  may  even  suspect  that  Mr. 
Morley  himself  at  times  hardly  understands  his  hero,  however 
much  he  may  admire  him.  It  is  true  that  through¬ 
out  Mr.  Gladstone’s  manifold  changes  of  opinion  and 
attitude  towards  affairs  political,  there  was  a  sort  of  con¬ 
tinuity  of  change — a  steadiness  of  growth.  He  moved 
from  extreme  Toryism  to  advanced  Liberalism ;  and  Mr. 
Morley  naturally  welcomes  every  step  in  his  progress  as 
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evidence  of  growing  capacity  to  understand  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  people  whose  institutions  he  ever 
held  it  was  his  chief  mission  to  work.  Most  undoubtedly 
his  thoughts  were  widened  ‘  with  the  process  of  the  suns.’ 
In  an  ever-changing  world  there  is  little  merit  in  a  states- 
inanship  that  clings  to  worn-out  formulae,  that  refuses  to 
recognise  new  conditions,  to  be  taught  by  a  larger  experience. 
‘  Only  the  dead  change  not,’ it  has  been  said,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  always  intensely  alive.  Yet  if  one  thing  is  clear 
about  him,  it  is  that  he  was  never  for  a  moment  in  advance 
of  his  time,  or,  as  Mr.  Morley  himself  puts  it,  almost  with 
a  sigh,  he  cannot  be  ‘  accurately  described  as  having  been 
‘  precocious  in  any  department  of  life,  thought,  knowledge, 
feeling.’ 

If  he  was  with  the  stream  he  was  never  in  advance  of  it. 
Very  often,  indeed,  he  had  remained  stranded  in  some  back¬ 
water  of  prejudice  long  after  the  most  open-minded  and 
enlightened  of  his  contemporaries  had  moved  forward.  In 
his  younger  days  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  himself  that  he  had 
‘  a  slow-moving  mind.’  There  was  in  his  nature  a  truly 
conservative  bias  that  prevented  him  from  welcoming  change 
so  long  as  he  thought  that  change  could  be  avoided.  The  old 
system  of  rotten  boroughs,  universities  fenced  round  with 
religious  tests,  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  religion 
of  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  none  of  these  things  shocked 
his  political  conscience  or  sentiments  till  the  pathway  of 
practical  reform  had  been  marked  out  and  rendered  com¬ 
paratively  easy  by  the  efforts  of  political  pioneers.  His 
Tory  prejudices,  if  prejudices  they  were,  at  first  yielded 
slowly.  But  they  always  did  yield.  And  when  the  dam 
burst,  the  waters  overflowed  in  a  flood  that  carried  every¬ 
thing  before  it.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  progress  was  hardly  the 
steady  and  continuous  growth  due  to  the  slow  processes  of 
reason  upon  the  mind.  His  conversion  was  often  very  long 
in  coming;  but  it  sometimes  came  suddenly,  and  then, 
pressed  forward  by  the  impulsiveness  of  his  nature,  he  would 
find  himself  at  the  head  of  those,  and  the  fieriest  among 
them,  in  an  assault  upon  the  very  position  which  he  had  just 
abandoned.  The  question  had  now  become  one  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  his  opponents  sometimes  found  it  not  a  little 
trying  to  be  treated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  morally  to  blame 
for  refusing  the  light  which  had  broken  so  suddenly  and  so 
recently  upon  himself.  They  sometimes  questioned  the 
sincerity  of  his  conversion,  but  there  they  were  utterly  mis¬ 
taken. 
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In  these  volumes  there  is  much  self-revelation ;  for  in 
bis  journals  and  his  letters  to  his  intimates,  and  in  his 
various  writings,  Gladstone  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  his 
inward  self.  ‘  For  my  part,’  *  he  declares  late  in  life,  ‘  I  have 
‘  not  been  so  happy  at  any  time  as  to  bo  able  sufficiently 
*  to  adjust  the  proper  conditions  of  handling  any  difficult 
‘  question,  until  the  question  itself  was  at  the  door.’  When 
it  came,  he  became  entirely  absorbed  by  it.  To  Lord 
Lyttelton  he  writes,  when  hardly  over  thirty  : 

‘  It  is  my  nature  to  lean  not  so  much  on  the  applause,  as  upon  the 
assent,  of  others  to  a  degree  which  perhaps  1  do  not  show,  from  that 
sense  of  weakness  and  utter  inadequacy  to  my  work  which  never  ceases 
to  attend  me  while  I  am  engaged  upon  these  subjects.  ...  I  wish  you 
knew  the  state  of  total  impotence  to  which  I  should  be  reduced  if 
there  were  no  echo  to  the  accents  of  my  own  voice.’ 

Was  this,  asks  Mr.  Morley,  the  instinct  of  the  orator  ?  and 
he  proceeds  most  aptly  to  quote  Gladstone  himself :  f 

‘  The  work  of  the  orator  i.--  cast  in  the  mould  offered  to  him  by  the 
mind  of  his  hearers.  It  is  an  influence  principally  received  from  his 
audience  (so  to  speak)  in  vapour,  which  he  pours  back  upon  them  in 
a  flood.  The  sympathy  and  concurrence  of  his  time  is  with  his  own 
mind  joint  parent  of  the  work.  He  cannot  follow  nor  frame  ideals : 
his  choice  is,  to  be  what  his  age  will  have  him,  what  is  required  in 
order  to  be  moved  by  him  ;  or  else  not  to  bo  at  all.’ 

Of  the  orator  this  is  traly  and  admirably  said.  But  the 
statesman  who  wishes  to  enjoy  for  more  than  a  passing 
moment  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  must  have  some¬ 
thing  much  more  individual  about  him  than  this  instinct  for 
feeling  and  reflecting  back  the  emotions  of  the  day.  Other¬ 
wise  history  may  rank  him  amongst  the  opportunists,  rather 
than  amongst  the  real  leaders  of  men.  To  the  statesman  not 
less  than  to  the  orator,  there  must  be  an  accord  between  the 
note  struck  and  the  capacity  to  respond  to  it ;  or  the  note 
will  sound  in  vain.  J  Still,  Englishmen  in  the  long  run 
wish  to  be  led  with  forethought  and  wisdom  rather  than 
to  have  their  emotions  played  upon  at  exciting  moments 
by  the  most  consummate  of  performers.  Now  in  political 
far-sightedness  Mr.  Gladstone  was  deficient.  At  any  period 
of  his  life,  no  one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than 
himself,  had  a  glance  been  permitted  into  his  own  political 
future,  say  a  decade  ahead.  He  was  a  ‘  happy  warrior,’ 
in  that  he  laboured  hard  and  successfully  for  the  exaltation 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  190.  t  Homeric  Studies. 
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of  his  country’s  true  greatness,  and  for  the  good  of  his 
countrymen,  but  assuredly  he  had  not 

‘ .  wrought 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought.’ 

Again  and  again  we  find  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was 
quite  conscious  that  he  could  lay  no  claim  to  having  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  reforms  which,  ‘  when  they  were  ripe,’  he  did 
so  much  to  carry.  In  a  generous  passage  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  his  speeches,  he  drew  a  contrast  between  himself 
and  his  then  chief  (Earl  Russell),  who  in  his  early  youth 
had  grasped  certain  great  political  principles  which  it  had 
been  the  work  of  his  life  to  popularise  and  carry  into  effect. 
Disraeli,  leading  the  Opposition,  had  rashly  referred  to  young 
Gladstone’s  brilliant  advocacy  of  the  Tory  cause  at  the 
Oxford  Union  in  1831 ;  and  Gladstone  now,  with  splendid 
effect,  turned  the  tables  against  his  opponent,  and  sketched 
his  own  early  years  of  political  life. 

‘  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  sectire,  I  suppose,  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  consistency,  has  taunted  me  with  the  political 
errors  of  my  boyhood.  ...  As  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
done  me  the  honour  thus  to  exhibit  me,  let  me  for  a  moment  trespass 
on  the  patience  of  the  House  by  exhibiting  myself.  What  he  has 
stated  is  true.  I  deeply  regret  it.  But  I  was  bred  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  name  of  Canning ;  every  influence  connected  with  that 
name  governed  the  first  political  impressions  of  my  childhood  and  my 
youth ;  following  Mr.  Canning  I  rejoiced  in  the  removal  of  religious 
disabilities  from  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  in  the  free  and  truly 
British  tone  which  he  gave  to  our  policy  abroad  ;  following  Mr. 
Canning  I  rejoiced  in  the  opening  he  boldly  and  wisely  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  free  commercial  interchanges  between  nations ; 
with  Mr.  Canning  and  under  the  attraction  of  that  great  name,  and 
under  the  influence  likewise  of  the  yet  more  venerable  name  of  Burke, 
I  own  that  my  youthful  mind  and  imagination  were  impressed  with 
these  same  idle  and  futile  fears,  which  still  bewilder  and  distract  the 
mature  mind  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  1  had  conceived 
that  very  same  fear,  that  ungovernable  alarm  of  the  First  Reform  Bill, 
in  the  days  of  my  undergraduate  career  at  Oxford,  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  now  feels  at  the  measure  before  the  House; 
and  the  only  difference  between  us  is  this — I  thank  him  for  bringing 
it  into  view  by  his  quotations — that  having  those  views,  I,  as  it  would 
appear,  moved  the  Oxford  Union  Debating  Society  to  express  them 
clearly,  plainly,  forcibly,  in  downright  intelligible  English  ;  while 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  does  not  dare  to  let  the  nation  know 
what  it  is  that  he  really  thinks ;  but  is  content  to  skulk  under  the 
shelter  of  the  meaningless  amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  lord. 
And  now.  Sir,  1  quit  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ;  1  leave  him 
to  his  reflections ;  and  I  envy  not  one  particle  of  the  polemical  advan- 
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tage  which  he  hjia  gained  by  his  discreet  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Oxford  Union  Debating  Society  in  the  year  of  grace  1831.’  * 

Men  who  were  present  during  the  delivery  of  that  speech 
between  1  and  2  a.m.  in  the  morning  of  April  27,  1866,  have 
not  forgotten  the  passion  and  the  scorn  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered  nor  the  magnificent  peroration  with 
which  the  orator  wound  up  both  his  speech  and  the  debate. 
Nor  has  the  recollection  of  the  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  those  less  fortunate  persons  who  at  the  time 
followed  the  debate  only  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers 
worn  itself  out  even  after  the  passage  of  eight  and  thirty 
years. 

‘  Not  for  two  centuries,’  says  Mi*.  Morley,  ‘  since  the 
‘  historic  strife  of  Anglican  and  Puritan,  had  our  island  pro- 
‘  duced  a  ruler  in  whom  the  religious  motive  was  paramount 
‘  in  the  like  degree.’  Mr.  Gladstone’s  father,  a  Leith  mer¬ 
chant,  had  come  to  Liverpool  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Whig, 
and  had  greatly  prospered  there.  Attracted  and  dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Canning,  he  soon  joined  the  more 
liberal  section  of  the  Tory  party.  He  became  a  Churchman 
also,  and  of  a  strongly  Protestant  hue;  and  thus  young 
William  Gladstone’s  childhood  was  passed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  decided  evangelicalism.  At  Eton  he  was  under  no  religious 
influence  of  any  kind.  His  career  at  Christchurch  was  over 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Oxford  movement ;  and  till 
after  he  had  left  the  University,  where  he  tells  us  ‘  he  did  not, 
‘  learn  to  set  a  due  value  on  the  imperishable  and  inestimable 
‘  principle  of  British  liberty,’  there  is  no  trace  of  his  having 
imbibed  any  of  the  religious  sentiments  and  tendencies 
which  became  the  special  marks  of  the  High  Anglican 
School  of  which  he  was  so  soon  to  become  a  distinguished 
member.  It  spite  of  what  in  later  days  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
said  of  his  own  childhood,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  his 
was  not  from  the  very  first  a  singularly  devotional  nature.  He 
remembers  ‘praying  earnestly  when  between  six  and  seven,  but 
‘  it  was  for  no  higher  object  than  to  be  spared  from  the  loss  of 
‘  a  tooth.’  The  child  was  father  of  the  man.  How  at  his 
age  could  the  poor  little  fellow  have  been  expected  not  to 
dread  the  loss  of  a  tooth,  as  much  as  in  after  days  he  would 
come  to  dread  the  loss  of  an  election  ? 

Curiously  enough  it  was  at  Rome  and  under  the  great 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s  that  young  Gladstone  was  first  struck 

*  Speech  on  Lord  Grosvenor’a  amendment  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866. 
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with  that  deep  sense  of  the  spirituality  and  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  always  afterwards  possessed  him. 
Here  first  he  felt  ‘  the  pain  and  shame  of  the  schism  which 
‘  separates  us  from  Rome,*  the  fault  not,  as  he  hastens  to 
assure  us,  of  the  English  Reformed  Church,  but  of  Rome 
itself.  From  taking  orders,  the  first  ardent  longing  and  as¬ 
piration  of  his  youth,  his  father  had  already  dissuaded  him. 
As  he  was  returning  homewards  from  Italy  he  received  at 
Milan,  in  July  1832,  an  offer  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
bring  him  into  Parliament  for  his  borough  of  Newark.  The 
letter  throws  him  at  once 

‘  into  a  vein  of  devout  reflection,  almost  as  if  this  sudden  destination 
of  his  life  were  some  irrevocable  priesthood  or  vow  of  monastic  pro¬ 
fession,  and  not  the  more  stringent  aecularity  of  labour  in  Parliament.’ 
(Mr.  Morley  comments  wisely  :)  ‘  It  would  be  thin  and  narrow  to  count 
all  this  an  overstrain.  To  a  nature  like  his,  of  such  eager  strength  of 
equipment ;  conscious  of  life  as  a  battle  and  not  a  parade ;  apt  for 
all  external  action,  yet  with  a  burning  glow  of  light  and  fire  in  the 
internal  spirit;  resolute  from  the  first  in  small  things  and  in  great 
against  aimless  drift  and  eddy — to  such  an  one  the  fixing  alike  the 
goal  and  the  track  may  well  have  been  grave.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

Every  one  has  read  Mr.  Morley’s  volumes,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  unnecessary  here  to  describe  young  Gladstone’s  early 
appearances  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
first  speech  was  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.  His  father,  the 
owner  of  large  property  in  the  West  Indies,  had  been  much 
attacked  by  the  Abolitionists  for  the  management  of  his 
slave  estates ;  and  young  Gladstone’s  leading  desire,  he  tells 
us  in  his  journal,  was  *  to  benefit  the  cause  of  those  who 
‘  were  so  hard  beset  ’  (that  is  the  cause  of  the  planters,  not  of 
the  slaves  !).  This  and  other  speeches,  all  of  them,  of  course, 
made  in  opposition  to  the  reforming  measures  of  Lord  Grey’s 
Government,  gave  young  Gladstone  a  position  that  fully 
entitled  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  make  him  a  junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  during  his  administration  of  a  hundred  days. 
The  permanent  officials,  in  general  no  mean  judges  of  the 
qualifications  of  new  comers,  spoke  favourably.  Henry 
Taylor,  on  his  first  view,  ‘  rather  liked  Gladstone,  but  he  is 
‘said  to  have  more  of  the  devil  in  him  than  appears  ;  ’  and 
a  few  weeks  later  he  declared  him  to  be  ‘  far  the  most  con- 
‘  siderable  of  the  rising  generation.’  James  Stephen  spoke 
well  of  him,  but  ‘  doubted  whether  he  had  pugnacity 
‘  enough  for  public  life.’ 

In  April  1839,  Macaulay,  in  the  pages  of  this  ‘  Review,’ 
published  his  memorable  article  on  the  book  in  which  Glad- 
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stone  had  just  given  to  the  world  his  deeply  fixed  con¬ 
victions  on  the  true  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Church. 
‘  The  author  is  a  young  man  of  unblemished  character  and 
‘  of  distinguished  parliamentary  talents,  the  rising  hope  of 
‘  those  stem  and  unbending  Tories  who  follow  reluctantly 
‘  and  mutinously  a  leader  (Sir  E.  Peel),  whose  experience 
‘  and  eloquence  are  indispensable  to  them,  but  whose 
‘  cautious  temper  and  moderate  opinions  they  abhor.’ 

Gladstone  found  Sir  Eobert  Peel  ‘  largely  undogmatic  ’ ; 
but  for.  all  that  he  learned  to  value  his  leadership 
and  statesmanship  as  they  deserved  to  be  valued,  and 
it  was  of  course  in  his  Ministry,  1841-1846,  that  he  first 
became  a  leader  in  Parliament  and  a  power  in  the  State. 
Yet  then,  and  long  afterwards,  how  strangely  out  of 
sympathy  in  many  respects  with  the  progressive  thought  of 
the  nation  did  Gladstone  remain  !  It  is  difficult  in  the 
twentieth  century  to  understand  his  horror  at  reading,  in 
1830,  Milman’s  ‘  History  of  the  Jews.’  This  was  in  his  very 
youthful  days,  but  the  same  dislike  or  dread  of  natural 
explanations,  the  beginning  of  a  ‘  new  rationalism  within 
‘  the  fold,’  continued.  In  his  eyes,  says  his  biographer, 
‘  historic  explanation  became  a  graver  peril  than  direct 
‘  attack.’  In  spite  of  Oxford  movements  on  the  one  side, 
and  rationalism  on  the  other,  Gladstone’s  public  career,  since 
he  had  chosen  a  life  political,  was  necessarily  occupied 
largely  with  secular  affairs.  He  had  been  returned  again 
for  Newark  in  1841  with  the  present  Duke  of  Eutland,  as 
a  strong  Protectionist,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  Whig 
Government  he  became  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  second  administration  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  at 
the  period  when  the  fundamental  principles  that  regulate 
our  trade  and  commerce  and  the  raising  of  our  national 
revenue  were  to  be  passed  under  review.  In  a  year  and  a 
halPs  time,  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  Gladstone  entered  the 
Cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  after  ten  years  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  carrying  of  the  great  tariff  reforms  of  the  years  1843 
and  1845,  Gladstone  quickly  proved  that  he  had  in  Parliament 
no  superior  in  the  power  of  grasping  financial  principles  and 
mastering  the  most  minute  and  complicated  details.  He 
laboured  with  the  most  determined  energy  at  subjects  with 
which  before  he  had  entered  office  he  had  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  whatever,  and  in  their  complete  mastery  he  had 
his  reward.  But  upon  him,  as  upon  his  great  chief,  the  in¬ 
vestigations  into  our  commercial  system,  the  arguments  con- 
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tinually  repeated  in  favour  of  clearing  the  tariff,  tqld  strongly 
upon  the  view  taken  of  the  commercial  system  as  a  whole. 
Peel  and  Gladstone  had  been  elected  as  protectionists,  they 
were  now  both  of  them  free  traders,  and  it  was  a  question  only 
of  time  when  the  inevitable  crash  in  their  party  would  come. 
Yet  in  the  great  and  final  parliamentary  struggle  over  the 
Com  Laws  Gladstone  bore  no  part ;  for  in  February  1845  he 
had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  in  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  increasing  the  grant  to  the 
Homan  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth.  Strangely  enough, 
after  his  resignation,  he  supported  the  Maynooth  Bill  by  his 
votes,  and  with  sincere  conviction  I  His  reason  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion  he  gave  at  great  length  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Greville,  listening  under  the  gallery,  records  that  his  speech 
was  ‘  ludicrous,’  and  only  proved  that  there  was  no  necessity 
whatever  for  his  resigning  at  all !  Whilst  Cobden  muttered 
to  a  friend  :  ‘  Here  have  I  been  listening  for  an  hour  with 
‘  pleasure  to  an  explanation,  and  yet  I  know  no  more  why 
‘  he  left  than  when  he  began.’  Neither  his  friends  nor  his 
foes  thought  they  quite  understood  Gladstone  in  1845 ! 
This  was  in  February.  In  the  following  December,  on 
the  rupture  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel’s  ministry  and  its  reconsti¬ 
tution  to  carry  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  again 
entered  the  Cabinet,  this  time  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  But  he  took  no  part  in  the  parliamentary  war¬ 
fare  that  ended  in  their  repeal.  Office  had  vacated  his  seat 
at  Newark,  and  the  free-trade  minister,  rightly  feeling  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  fitting  representative  of  protectionist 
electors  or  their  Tory  patron,  did  not  offer  himself  for  re- 
election.  It  was  not  till  a  new  Parliament  had  assembled, 
in  the  autumn  of  1847,  that  Gladstone  again  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

For  nearly  fourteen  years  the  Peelite  party  remained  an 
all-important  factor  in  British  politics.  Their  leaders  were 
men  of  high  character  and  reputation,  and  of  the  most 
distinguished  parliamentary  ability.  Whig  governments 
and  Tory  governments  sought  their  support,  sometimes 
collectively,  sometimes  individually.  They  were  united  by 
the  determination  to  defeat  and  keep  down  those  protec¬ 
tionist  principles  by  which  the  old  Tory  party,  led  by  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  still  stood. 
Apart  from  this  question  they  differed  more  or  less  amongst 
themselves :  some  on  questions  of  general  politics  inclining 
to  Lord  John  Bussell  and  the  Whigs,  others  longing  to  get 
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protection  opt  of  the  way  that  they  might  rejoin  their  old 
friends  the  Tories.  Even  as  to  the  best  means  of  inflicting 
that  final  and  crushing  blow  on  protection  which  they  all 
desired,  they  were  not  agreed.  ‘Keep  the  Tories  out  of 
‘  office,’  said  Peel  and  Graham,  so  long  as  they  are  protec¬ 
tionists  ;  ‘  put  them  into  office,’  said  Gladstone  and  Sidney 
Herbert,  and  others  of  the  younger  men,  ‘  and  they  will  soon 
‘  be  forced  once  for  all  to  renounce  a  policy  which  the 
‘  country  is  determined  not  to  tolerate.’  Peel,  however, 
survived  repeal  for  little  more  than  three  years.  Lord 
George  Bentinck  for  less  than  two.  On  the  fall  of  Peel,  Lord 
John  Russell  had  with  his  assent  made  offers  in  vain  to 
Dalhousie,  Sidney  Herbert,  and  Lord  Lincoln  to  join  his 
ministry.  After  Lord  John  Russell’s  resignation  in  1851, 
his  attempt  to  enter  into  combination  with  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Graham  came  to  nothing.  Lord  Derby  then  tried  his 
hand  at  forming  a  Tory  government,  and  made  offer  to 
Gladstone  of  any  office  he  liked  to  choose.  When,  however. 
Lord  Derby  mentioned  a  five-shilling  duty  on  corn  as  part 
of  the  ministerial  programme,  the  Peelite  at  once  declined. 
Failing,  therefore,  every  possible  alternative,  the  Whigs 
under  Lord  John  returned  to  office  for  a  few  months  more, 
till  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  December,  and  the 
fall  of  Lord  John’s  ministry  in  February  1852  opened  the 
way  for  the  first  administration  of  Lord  Derby.  Again 
were  the  Peelites  and  Mr.  Gladstone  the  object  of  the 
solicitations  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  join  the  government, 
of  Lord  John  to  act  regularly  with  the  Opposition.  But  the 
party  future  was  darkened  with  clouds,  and  Gladstone’s 
view  prevailed  that  the  Peelites  should  hold  aloof  both  from 
Derby ites  and  Whigs  ‘  until  the  question  of  protection 
‘  should  be  settled.’  And  to  this  view  they  held  till  in 
December  1852  Lord  Aberdeen  formed  the  memorable 
coalition  ministry  of  Peelites  and  Whigs.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  delighted  to  give  immediate  effect  to  the 
strongly  expressed  desire  of  the  Queen  by  appointing  Glad¬ 
stone  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  where  in 
the  domain  of  finance  he  was  so  soon  amply  to  justify  the 
expectations  of  his  sovereign  and  his  chief. 

Gladstone  by  virtue  of  his  high  character  and  transcendent 
abilities  had  now  won  for  himself  a  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons  very  near  the  highest.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had 
been  courted  by  both  sides,  and  had  held  aloof  from  both  sides. 
On  the  whole,  after  carefully  considering  his  opinions,  he 
was  at  that  time  inclined  to  rank  himself  rather  as  a 
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Liberal-Conservative  than  as  a  Conservative- Liberal.  Subtle 
were  the  distinctions  to  be  drawn,  correctly  to  diflFeren- 
tiate  his  political  position  in  that  autumn  of  1 852 !  But 
now  Gladstone’s  fame  had  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  his  power  was  to  grow  in  the  land  ; 
if  ever  he  was  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  it  must  be  because  he  inspired  his  countrymen  at 
large  with  confidence,  not  merely  because  he  charmed  and 
dazzled  the  six  hundred  gentlemen  on  the  green  benches. 
The  British  public  is  not  good  at  drawing  subtle  distinctions. 
It  takes  broad  views  of  men  and  things.  It  frankly  did  not, 
at  that  time,  understand  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Malmesbury 
said  ‘  he  was  a  dark  horse ;  ’  and  he  held  opinions  on  many 
subjects  which,  right  or  wrong,  have  always  been  peculiarly 
offensive  to  the  average  Briton.  When,  in  1847,  he  first  stood 
for  Oxford  he  was  scoffed  at  as  a  ‘  Puseyite  ;  ’  but  he  never¬ 
theless  rejoiced  in  the  support  of  the  best  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  both  parties  in  the  Church ;  Jowett  and 
Stanley,  not  less  than  Pusey,  helping  him  to  victory.  What 
seemed  to  be  his  leanings  towards  sacerdotalism,  at  a  time 
when  religious  difference  was  very  keen,  told  heavily  against 
him.  He  belonged,  as  regards  these  matters,  to  an  un¬ 
popular  school  of  opinion.  The  Whig  statesmen,  who  defied 
the  so-called  Papal  Aggression,  did  not  act  wisely.  But  the 
country  was  determined  (as  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  say) 
‘  not  to  take  it  lying  down,’  and  would  rather  hit  back  than 
sit  quiet,  however  much  the  blow  might  injure  themselves, 
and  prove  innocuous  to  their  foes.  Gladstone’s  vehement 
protest  that  it  was  monstrous  to  wield  temporal  weapons 
against  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power  met,  in  those  heated 
times,  with  little  response  from  his  countrymen.  He  spoke 
to  a  House  ‘  almost  solid  against  him ;  ’  and  no  one  doubted 
that  the  House  thoroughly  represented  the  country  in  its 
then  frame  of  mind. 

On  foreign  politics  also,  Gladstone  had  sounded  a  note 
little  to  the  taste  of  Englishmen.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a 
magnificent  speech  five  hours  in  duration  (Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley 
claims  for  it  only  four),  had  vindicated  in  noble  language  the 
whole  course  of  his  foreign  policy :  a  policy  which  had  no  doubt 
brought  upon  him  the  hatred  of  every  arbitrary  and  retro¬ 
grade  Court  in  Europe.  In  the  famous  ‘  Pacifico  debate  ’  the 
Foreign  Minister  had  to  survey  the  affairs  not  only  of 
Greece,  but  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary, 
Turkey,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Everywhere,  he 
asserted,  our  influence  had  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  con- 
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stitutional  freedom,  though  it  pleased  the  Opposition  to 
taunt  him  with  being  the  aider  and  abettor  of  revolution. 
Mr.  Morley  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Gladstone  is  unjust  to 
Lord  Palmerston ;  as  at  the  time  were  the  Manchester  School 
of  Radicals,  who,  along  with  the  Peelites,  threw  in  their  lot 
with  Disraeli  and  the  Opposition.  Pacifico  was  a  ‘  Mediter- 
‘  ranean  Jew  who  chanced  to  be  a  British  citizen,’  says 
Mr.  Morley.  Even  so,  he  had  as  much  right  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  as  if  he  had  been  a  Christian  born 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells.  ‘  Civis  Bomanus  sum,’  said 
Lord  Palmerston :  ‘  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,’  retorted 
Mr.  Gladstone,  thinking  of  the  indignities  we  were  putting 
upon  Greece ;  a  fine  speech  too,  and  his  first  on  foreign 
politics,  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto  meddled.  No  two 
speeches  could  better  illustrate  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  statesmen.  In  later  days  they  were  sometimes  found 
opposed  to  each  other,  sometimes  acting  together,  and  for 
many  years  they  were  colleagues  in  the  same  ministry ;  but 
never  at  any  time  ‘  were  they  in  thought  or  temper 
congenial.’  * 

The  coalition  government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  contained  a 
very  unusual  number  of  men  of  the  first  ability.  It  was 
composed  of  six  Whigs,  six  Peelites,  and  a  Radical.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Peelites,  considering  their  small  number  in  the 
House  (about  forty  members),  enjoyed  a  very  large  share 
of  Cabinet  offices.  They  were,  however,  far  stronger  in 
ability  than  in  numbers :  a  fact  which  received  doubtless 
due  consideration  from  Lord  John  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  but 
which  gave  small  comfort  to  ambitious  and  rising  Whigs. 
A  keen-sighted  observer  wrote  to  his  son  (the  present  Lord 
Northbrook),  that,  rich  as  was  the  ministry  in  personal 
talent,  strong  as  it  was  in  the  support  of  public  feeling,  it 
was  weak  from  the  discordant  antecedents  of  its  members, 
and  from  the  difficulty  which  Whigs  and  Peelites  would  find 
in  satisfying  their  own  friends.  The  Protestants  distrusted 
those  who  voted  against  the  Aggression  Bill ;  the  Evangeli¬ 
cals  disliked  Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert.  Sir  Francis 
Baring’s  conjecture  ‘  was  that  Gladstone  would  before  long 
‘  leave  the  government  or  break  it  up.’  f  The  Oxford  Tories, 
when  office  vacated  the  seat,  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
him.  Extremists  on  the  one  side  could  not  tolerate  a 
representative  who  sat  in  the  same  cabinet  with  an  Erastian 
and  Latitudinarian  like  Lord  John,  while  extremists  on  the 
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other  suspected  that  Gladstone  was  on  the  high  road  to 
Rome.  He  triumphed  nevertheless  over  all  opposition — a 
triumph,  indeed,  for  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  the  moment  and  for  the  Peelite  cause ;  the  sagacious 
Graham,  alone  perhaps,  foreseeing  that  that  constituency 
would  some  day  prove  to  the  successful  candidate  ‘  a  millstone 
‘  under  which  even  Peel  would  have  sunk.’ 

We  need  not  here  refer  at  length  to  the  great  budget  of 
1853,  and  Gladstone’s  magnificent  speech  in  expounding  it  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  at  all  events,  if  not  before,  the 
country  recognised  that  in  him  a  great  man  had  arisen  in 
the  land.  The  acute  and  powerful  critic,  who  had  already 
riddled  and  destroyed  the  budgets  of  others,  had  now  shown 
a  mastery  over  the  whole  region  of  finance  to  which  no 
other  living  statesman  could  pretend.  The  new  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  far  from  strong  in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  new  Parliament,  but  the  speech  of  April  18 
had  brought  to  the  ministry  credit  and  honour,  and  men 
began  to  look  forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  years  of 
brilliant  and  successful  administration  under  the  coalition 
government  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  His  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  cast  his  eyes  forward  over  a  series  of  years, 
and  sketched  the  methods  by  which  he  hoped  the  revenue 
might  be  adjusted,  economies  effected,  and  the  burdens  on 
the  people  diminished.  The  income  tax  was  to  be  graduallj^ 
reduced,  and  after  seven  years  it  was  to  cease  altogether. 
Alas  for  the  blindness  of  men  !  The  very  next  year  Glad¬ 
stone,  still  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  finding  the 
money  for  the  Crimean  War  !  Taxes  were  rising,  debt  was 
growing.  Fate,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  converted  the  peace-loving  and  reforming  Pitt  into  the 
guiding  spirit  of  a  world-shaking  war,  had  decreed  that  the 
most  peace-loving  Prime  Minister  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  to  carry  his  country  into  the  only  European  war  in  which 
she  was  to  engage  from  Waterloo  to  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Morley’s  volumes  add  nothing  to  our  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  events  and  circumstances  which  preceded  and 
brought  about  the  war.  There  is  indeed  no  more  to  be  told. 
In  the  biographical  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Gladstone,  by  his  very  nature  no  less  ardent  a 
lover  of  peace  and  hater  of  war  than  the  Prime  Minister,  at 
the  time  contemplated  the  policy  for  which  they  were  both 
responsible.  He  never  in  after  days  sought  to  diminish  his 
share  of  the  responsibility ;  but  he  never  would  admit  that  the 
government  had  ‘drifted  into  war,’  nor  that  dissensions 
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within  the  cabinet  had  diminished  the  chances  of  peace. 
He  held  at  the  time,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  drawing  the  sword  were  vindicating 
the  liberties  of  Europe  and  the  law  of  nations  against  the 
violence  and  unscrupulous  aggression  of  the  military  power 
of  the  Czar. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Gladstone  did  not  take  a  prominent 
part  in  shaping  our  policy  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lord  John  Eussell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord 
Clarendon  were  the  ministers  who  had  the  subject  in  charge ; 
and  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleagues  held  very  different  views.  Lord  Clarendon  wrote 
to  him  in  November  1853  that  the  painful  position  in  which 
they  then  stood  might  have  been  avoided  by  firm  language 
and  a  decided  course  a  few  months  earlier.  Indeed  the 
contemporary  account  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  his  con¬ 
versation  with  Lord  Aberdeen  *  shows  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state  of  mind  in  the  leader  of  a  great  nation  on  the  eve  of 
an  outbreak  of  war.  He  had  been  acting  all  along,  said 
Lord  Aberdeen,  against  his  own  feelings,  and  he  wanted  to 
retire  from  office  on  the  declaration  of  war.  Gladstone,  in 
characteristic  fashion,  urged  that  the  declaration  of  war  did 
not  make  the  quarrel,  but  merely  announced  it,  ‘  notifying  to 
‘  the  world  justifiably  a  certain  state  of  facts  which  would 
‘  have  arrived.’  In  truth,  as  the  matter  was  summed  up 
years  afterwards  by  a  Whig  much  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
time,  the  months  before  the  war  had  been  a  ‘  terrible  time 
‘  of  oscillation  and  weakness.  A  thoroughly  Aberdeen 
‘  ministry  would  have  maintained  peace — a  thoroughly 
‘  Eussell  or  Palmerston  ministry  would  have  maintained 
‘  peace  and  honour  too.’  It  is  curious  to  find  how  even 
Gladstone  turned  to  Palmerston  as  the  strong  man  in  time 
of  trouble.  He  had  felt  rather  stunned,  he  writes  to  Sidney 
Herbert  on  December  22,  at  the  Cabinet  decision  to  order 
the  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea.  ‘I  have  scarcely  got  my 
‘  breath  again.  I  told  Lord  Aberdeen  that  I  had  had  wishes 
‘  that  Palmerston  were  back  again  on  account  of  the  Eastern 
‘  Question,’  and  back  he  was  before  many  days  were  over  ! 

The  war  and  its  disastrous  mismanagement  were  fatal  to 
the  coalition.  Mr.  Morley’s  view  of  the  political  situation 
that  followed  is  open  to  serious  question.  He  sees  things 
generally  from  what  may  be  called  the  Aberdeen  standpoint. 
The  noble  part  played  by  that  statesman  is  favourably  con- 
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trasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  timid  and  popularity-hunting 
Lord  John,  and  of  the  hectoring  and  warlike  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  !  The  first  rupture  of  the  ministry  was  caused  by  the 
resignation,  in  January  1855,  of  Lord  John,  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  ground  that  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  resist  Hoebuck’s  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  mismanagement  of  affaire  in  the  Crimea. 
For  many  months  he  had  been  complaining  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  War  Department,  and  endeavouring  to  force  the 
cabinet  to  display  greater  energy;  and  he  had  urged  that 
Lord  Palmerston  should  take  the  place  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  After  failing  repeatedly  to  make  any  impression. 
Lord  John  had  more  than  once  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
tendered  his  resignation  ;  but  his  resignation  meant  the  fall 
of  the  government,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his 
chief  and  his  colleagues  he  withdrew  it.  He  had  himself 
been  pressing  for  inquiry,  which  he  thought  the  circum¬ 
stances  demanded.  How,  then,  could  he  resist  Roebuck’s 
motion?  Determined  not  to  expose  himself  again  to  the 
dissuasion  of  his  colleagues,  he  wrote  a  final  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation  to  his  chief.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  powerful  minister 
upon  whom  the  continuance  in  office  of  a  government  largely 
depends  to  find  a  moment  to  resign  which  does  not  strike 
his  colleagues  as  specially  ill-timed ;  and  very  angry,  of  course, 
they,  and  Gladstone  among  them,  were  !  The  picture  of  tie 
surprise  of  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the  receipt  of  the  resignation 
seems  a  little  overdrawn  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  facts  as  they  are  very  fully  narrated  by  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole.*  We  should,  moreover,  have  expected  Mr.  Morley 
to  have  understood  and  appreciated  the  determined  stand 
made  by  the  Whig  leader  in  defence  of  the  constitutional 
claim  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  subject  to  inquiry  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Government  and  its  agents. 

Lord  John’s  resignation  produced  the  expected  conse¬ 
quences.  He  supported  Roebuck’s  motion,  which  was 
carried  by  such  a  large  majority  that  ‘the  members  who 
‘  composed  it  forgot  to  cheer  and  began  to  laugh ;  *  and 
at  once  the  Coalition  Government  was  at  an  end.  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Palmerston  all  sought 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  advice  and  tbe  assistance  of  him  and  of 
the  Peelites,  and  at  length  Lord  Palmerston  formed  his 
government,  which  after  a  great  amount  of  doubt  and 
hesitation  the  Peelites  joined.  Then  came  the  question  of 
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what  should  be  done  with  regard  to  Roebuck’s  committee, 
in  favour  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared. 
Lord  Palmerston  saw  the  impossibility  of  defying  that 
assembly.  He  argued  with  his  colleagues  that  there  was  no 
practical  course  other  than  that  of  frankly  accepting  its 
decision.  For  the  ministry  to  resign  a  fortnight  after  taking 
office  ‘  would  make  them  the  laughing  stock  of  the  country.’ 
Nothing,  however,  would  induce  the  Peelites  to  accept  the 
Roebuck  Committee,  and  accordingly  Graham,  Gladstone, 
and  Sidney  Herbert  retired  from  the  Government.  Gladstone 
was  now  once  more  a  free  man. 

On  the  fall  of  the  coalition  government  it  was  at  first 
the  hope  of  Lord  Derby,  whose  own  party  following  was  in 
personal  ability  very  weak,  that  he  might  obtain  the 
assistance  of  Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert,  in  forming  a 
cabinet,  and  induce  Lord  Palmerston  to  undertake  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
was  not  loved  by  the  Tory  country  gentlemen,  was  apparently 
willing  in  the  general  interest  to  waive  his  claims.  The 
two  Peelites  were,  however,  unwilling  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  their  body.  Palmerston  too,  after  con¬ 
sideration,  declined  to  act  under  Lord  Derby,  and  the 
whole  scheme  broke  down.  Gladstone  has  recorded  his 
opinion  that  Lord  Derby  herein  missed  the  best  chance 
presented  to  him  in  his  whole  career  of  forming,  independent 
of  Whig  support,  a  successful  homogeneous  government; 
and  Mr.  Morley  concurs  in  thinking  that  the  Tory  chief 
showed  in  this  crisis  a  lack  of  ‘strong  parliamentary 
‘  courage.’  Gladstone  at  this  time  could  not  bring  himself 
to  take  office  under  a  Whig  Premier,  Lord  Lansdowne  or 
any  other.  In  a  note  written  in  1897,  trying  to  recall  his 
sentiments  of  1855  he  records  the  rather  curious  opinion 
that  the  working  of  the  coalition  government  had  been  to 
him  entirely  satisfactory,  and  what  is  much  more  intelligible, 
that  though  he  was  at  that  time  quite  willing  to  serve  with 
Whigs  under  a  Peelite,  he  was  not  willing  to  serve  with 
Peelites  under  a  Whig.  He  and  his  colleagues  were,  in 
fact,  not  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
co-operation  with  the  Whigs  which  had  been  made  three 
years  before  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs,  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  them.  The  giving  of  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  a  change  of  party  connexion  is  never  a  light 
matter  for  an  English  statesman.  ‘It  took  a  long  time,’ 
wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  ‘  with  my  slow-moving  and  tenacious 
‘  character,  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin.*  And  he 
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looked  back  with  pain  upon  his  refusal  to  serve  under  Lord 
Lansdowne,  ‘  as  a  serious  and  even  a  gross  error  of  judg- 
*  ment.’ 

Before  the  Queen  turned  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  popular 
voice  had  already  designated  him  as  the  statesman  most 
capable  of  leading  the  nation  in  the  extiuordinarily  difficult 
circumstances  of  the  day.  The  Peelites  had  joined  him  one 
day,  and  had  left  him  a  few  days  later.  Their  places  had 
been  filled  by  Whig  statesmen,  and  everything  at  last 
betokened  a  return  to  the  dual  party  system,  the  normal 
condition  of  English  parliamentary  politics. 

The  Peelites  were,  however,  not  yet  extinct ;  though 
events  were  already  making  it  clear  that  the  individual 
members  of  that  party  must  soon  definitely  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  one  side  or  the  other,  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  new 
and  popular  Whig  leader,  or  to  Lord  Derby  and  their  old 
friends  the  Tories.  Which  party  should  he  join  ?  was  the 
question  which  Gladstone  was  at  this  time  constantly  putting 
to  himself.  His  general  leanings  were  becoming  more  and 
more  liberal  and  progressive  in  spirit ;  but  sentiment,  the 
recollections  of  his  early  days,  and  old  friendships  drew 
him  towards  the  Tories.  Aberdeen  having  virtually  retired, 
Gladstone  had  to  find  a  new  leader.  We  have  seen  that 
there  was  never  much  sympathy  between  him  and  Palmerston. 
At  that  time  he  liked  Lord  John  even  less.  He  had  been 
their  colleague  in  making  and  in  waging  war ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  out  of  office  than  he  took  a  line  which  in  the 
public  eye  identified  him  with  the  unpopular  peace  party  led 
by  John  Bright.  This,  of  course,  increased  the  differences 
between  himself  and  the  Palmerstonian  ministry;  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December  1856  he  was  more  or  less  in 
confidential  communication  with  Lord  Derby.  Gladstone’s 
three  chief  friends,  Graham,  Aberdeen,  Sidney  Herbert, 
viewed  these  proceedings  with  much  disfavour ;  and  each, 
after  his  own  kind,  tendered  him  advice  not  to  attach  him¬ 
self  to  a  party  with  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
permanently  and  heartily  to  co-operate.  ‘  It  all  reminds 
‘  one,’  says  Mr.  Morley,  ‘  of  the  chorus  in  Greek  plays,  sagely 
‘  expostulating  with  a  hero  bent  on  some  dread  deed  of 
‘  fate.’ 

The  budget  which  Cornewall  Lewis  in  February  1857  laid 
before  Parliament  added  fresh  fuel  to  Gladstone’s  desire  to 
overthrow  the  government.  Aided  by  Disraeli,  countenanced 
and  advised  by  Lord  Derby,  he  led  the  Tory  Opposition  in 
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the  cause  of  a  reduced  expenditure.  A  little  later  came 
the  fiercer  and  more  decisive  struggle  over  the  China  war. 

Gladstone,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Tories,  the  Peelites, 
and  the  Cobdenites  all  joined  their  forces.  The  government 
were  defeated  early  in  March  by  a  majority  of  sixteen,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  appealed  to  the  country.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  neither  with  the  merits  of  Cornewall  Lewis’s 
budget,  nor  with  the  policy  or  morality  of  the  China  war, 
except  so  far  as  those  subjects  had  a  bearing  on  the  fortunes 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  fame  as  an  orator  during  the  short 
session  of  1857  shone  more  brightly  than  ever,  his  eloquence 
gave  fresh  lustre  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he  was,  in 
plain  English,  greatly  distrusted  on  all  sides,  by  his  new 
allies  almost  as  much  as  by  his  old  friends.  No  sane  man 
doubted  his  sincerity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  knew 
whither  he  was  tending.  The  triumph  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  Gladstone  and  the  Peelites,  and  the 
former  had  not  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  even  the  few 
surviving  Peelites  were  any  longer  kept  together  by  the 
strong  bond  of  political  principle.  Graham,  to  Gladstone’s 
sorrow,  was  hankeiing  after  reform ;  Sidney  Herbert  did 
not  share  Gladstone’s  antipathy  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Gladstone  himself  began  sadly  to  meditate  on  the  possibility 
of  his  withdrawing  from  a  forward  position  in  political 
strife,  and  taking  his  place  in  the  ranks. 

Lord  Aberdeen  writes  to  him  as  if  the  dreadful  event  had 
already  occurred — as  if  the  amalgamation  of  Peelites  and 
Liberals  had  actually  taken  place.  So  far  as  Gladstone  was 
concerned  this  was  certainly  not  true.  He  still  saw  nothing 
but  evil,  says  Mr.  Morley,  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  supremacy ; 
and  he  writes  in  dispirited  fashion  (June  16,  1857)  of  his 
disgust  at  the  situation,  and  his  conclusion  that  ‘the  House 
‘  of  Commons  would  sooner  and  more  healthily  return  to  a 
‘  sense  of  its  own  dignity  and  of  its  proper  functions  if  let 
‘  alone  by  a  person  who  had  so  thoroughly  worried  both  it 
‘  and  the  country  as  himself.’* 

A  few  weeks  passed  by,  and  Gladstone  was  thanking 
Heaven  that  he  was  still  in  Parliament  to  resist  with  all  the 
vigour  of  his  nature  the  Divorce  Bill,  and  showing  that  no 
consideration  for  the  comfort  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
dog  days  would  deter  him  from  doing  his  utmost  to  resist  a 
measure  which  he  deemed  an  outrage  on  Christian  doctrine  and 
subversive  of  the  general  morality  of  the  people.  When  the 
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next  session  arrived  he  joined  the  Opposition  and  Lord  John 
Russell  in  defeating  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
and  as  a  consequence  he  had  painfully  to  consider  once  more 
whether  or  not  he  should  accede  to  a  renewed  offer  to  join 
Lord  Derby’s  government.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  pressure, 
he  declined  *to  enter,  as  a  solitary  individual,  the  Derby 
ministry,  though  apparently  he  held  no  political  principles 
which  divided  him  from  its  chief,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
led  the  Opposition,  was,  of  all  statesmen,  the  one  with  whom 
he  had  least  in  common.  This  was  in  February.  In  May, 
a  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet  having  occurred.  Lord  Derby  once 
more  had  recourse  to  Gladstone,  and  intimated  that,  if  he 
joined  them,  overtures  would  probably  be  made,  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  arose,  to  other  leading  Peelites;  for  the  Prime 
Minister  was  anxious  to  widen  the  basis  of  his  administration. 
This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  open  to  Gladstone 
definitely  to  join  the  Tory  party.  Graham  greatly  doubted 
how  best  to  advise  his  friend.  Aberdeen  on  the  whole 
advised  him  to  decline.  John  Bright,  never  a  man  of  doubts 
or  hesitation,  had  three  months  before  frankly  declared 
to  Gladstone  that  he  would  make  the  crowning  mistake 
of  his  life  if  he  joined  a  party  bound  to  be  always  in  a 
minority,  with  whose  political  tendencies  he  could  not 
believe  that  Gladstone  really  sympathised.  Gladstone’s 
position  was  a  difficult  one.  He  was  advancing  in  years ; 
and  his  position  of  isolation  promised  him  little  prospect  of 
increasing  usefulness.  Conscious,  of  course,  of  his  own 
transcendent  powers,  he  rightly  longed  to  give  them  the  full 
scope  they  could  not  find  were  he  for  ever  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  work  of  government.  Some  great  men  have  been 
able  usefully  to  serve  their  country  when  out  of  office, 
trusted  by  Parliament  and  their  fellow-citizens  all  the  more 
because  they  were  known  not  to  seek  it.  But  Gladstone 
was  not  one  of  these.  He  was  possessed  by  the  strong 
feeling,  essential  to  a  great  leader,  that  things  could  not  be 
well  managed  unless  he  himself  was  helping  to  manage 
them.  It  was  not  the  mere  love  of  office,  but  the  laudable 
ambition  of  a  statesman  who  believed  in  himself,  that 
impelled  him.  He  felt  that  he  knew  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  that  he  knew  how  to  do  it ;  and  that  the  credit,  the 
welfare,  the  prosperity  of  his  country  were  involved  in  his 
own  success. 

Gladstone’s  intimate  friends  believed  that  his  difficulty  of 
decision  was  largely  due  to  considerations  of  an  almost 
personal  nature.  He  had  two  very  strong  antipathies.  Had 
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he  thought  less  badly  of  Lord  Palmerston  he  would  have 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Whigs.  Had  there  been  no  Mr. 
Disraeli  he  would  have  joined  Lord  Derby.  One  of  these 
friends  is  astounded  that,  weighing  these  antipathies  in  the 
balance,  there  should  have  been  any  hesitation  as  to  siding 
with  Palmerston  ! 

‘  I  am  amazed,’  he  writes,  ‘  at  a  'man  of  Gladstone’s  high  moral 
sense  of  feeling  being  able  to  bear  with  Dizzy.  I  can  only  account  for 
it  on  the  supposition,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  one,  that  personal 
distrust  and  dislike  of  Palmerston  is  the  one  absorbing  feeling  with  him. 
I  see  no  good  ground  for  the  violent  personal  prejudice  which  is  the 
sole  ruling  motive  of  Gladstone’s  and  Graham’s  course,  especially  when 
the  latter  is  such  a  man  as  Dizzy.’ 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  letters  in  Mr. 
Morley’s  volumes  is  that  written  by  Disraeli  to  Gladstone 
during  these  anxious  days.  The  much-contemned  Disraeli, 
whose  life  still  remains  to  be  written,  certainly  seems  to 
have  done  his  best  throughout,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrificing 
generosity,  to  prevent  any  personal  claims  of  his  interfering 
with  arrangements  that  might  appear  desirable  from  the 
public  point  of  view.  Already  we  have  seen  that  in  1855 
he  was  ready  to  stand  aside  and  to  see  Palmerston  assume, 
under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Derby,  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Five  years  earlier,  when  it  had  seemed 
possible  that  Peelites  and  Tories  might  reunite,  he  had  been 
ready  to  serve  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  James  Graham. 
He  now  (May  25,  1858)  writes  to  Gladstone  recalling  these 
things,  and  deploring  that  personal  differences  should  form 
an  obstacle  to  that  which  he  had  always  desired  and  worked 
for,  viz.  the  latter’s  reunion  with  the  Conservative  party. 

‘  Thus  you  see,  for  more  than  eight  years,  instead  of  thrusting  my¬ 
self  into  the  foremost  place,  I  have  been  at  all  times  actively  prepared 
to  make  every  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  public  good,  which  I  have  ever 
thought  identical  with  your  accepting  office  in  a  Conservative  govern¬ 
ment.  Don’t  you  think  the  time  has  come  when  you  might  deign  to 
be  magnanimous  ?  ’ 

He  (Disraeli)  might  die  or  be  removed  from  the  scene. 
‘  Every  man  performs  his  office,  and  there  is  a  Power, 
‘  greater  than  ourselves,  that  disposes  of  all  this.  .  .  .’  He 
goes  on  to  urge  Gladstone,  in  strong  and  feeling  terms,  to 
join  the  Derby  Cabinet,  where  he  will  meet  many  friends 
and  admirers.  As  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘  if  party 
‘  necessities  retain  me  formally  in  the  chief  post,  the  sincere 
‘  and  delicate  respect  which  I  shall  always  offer  you,  and  the 
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*  unbounded  confidence  which,  on  my  part,  if  you  choose,  you 
‘  could  command,  would  prevent  your  feeling  my  position  as 

*  anything  but  a  form.’ 

Gladstone’s  reply  is  couched  in  formal  language.  He 
is  awaiting,  he  says,  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  he 
holds  out  little  hope  that  he  will  accede  to  Disraeli’s 
wishes.  The  next  day  he  writes  to  Lord  Derby  that,  alone, 
he  could  bring  no  advantage  to  his  ministry,  or  benefit  to 
the  public,  and  therefore  feels  it  his  duty  to  decline  office. 
In  the  following  October,  at  Lord  Derby’s  request,  he 
accepted  a  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  returning  in 
March  1859,  to  give  his  support  to  the  Tory  government 
during  the  few  weeks  that  preceded  the  dissolution.  The 
country  pronounced  by  a  small  majority  in  favour  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John,  and  against  Lord  Derby  and 
Disraeli ;  and  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  Gladstone 
was  possessed  with  those  doubts  and  difficulties  as  to  which 
political  party  it  was  his  duty  to  support. 

With  Lord  Hartington’s  motion  of  no  confidence  in  Lord 
Derby’s  government,  we  approach  modern  times.  The  new 
House  of  Commons  had  just  assembled ;  the  Whips  on  both 
sides  had  made  as  usual  the  most  elaborate  calculations. 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  appeared  together  at  a  party 
meeting  at  Willis’s  Rooms.  It  was  known  that  the  trial  of 
strength  would  be  a  close  one.  But  no  one  knew  how 
Gladstone  was  going  to  vote.  He  was  willing,  his  friends 
believed,  to  censure  Lord  Derby  for  dissolving,  but  not  to 
concur  in  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  The  great  debate  lasted 
three  days  in  June.  Gladstone  sat  silent;  and  on  the  11th, 
when  the  division  was  taken,  he  followed  Disraeli  and  the 
Tories.  Lord  Derby  was  ejected  from  power ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  week  later  Gladstone  was  Palmerston’s  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  an  office  that  he  held,  to  his  own  honour 
and  the  great  advantage  of  his  country,  till  the  defeat  of 
Lord  Russell’s  ministry  in  1866. 

All  this  vacillation  must  have  proved  not  a  little  mysti¬ 
fying  to  contemporaries.  Yet  in  1859  we  cannot  but  think 
that  Gladstone  had  at  last  come  to  a  right  and  wise  decision. 
The  General  Election  showed  that  a  Derby  government  was 
impossible,  and  it  was  eminently  desirable  for  the  country 
that  the  uncertainties  of  the  last  half-dozen  years  should 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  a  strong  administration,  with  some 
prospect  of  durability,  should  be  formed.  Gladstone  was 
in  real  sympathy  with  the  Whig  leaders  as  to  the  critical 
condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  ;  whilst  the  Conservatives  on  the 
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whole  inclined  towards  Austria,  and  were  in  no  hurry  any¬ 
where  to  see  the  overthrow  of  continental  governments, 
however  arbitrary.  Still  it  is  a  little  strange  to  find  Glad¬ 
stone  writing  five  days  after  the  fatal  division  that  he  saw  in 
Palmerston’s  government  the  only  chance  of  getting  reform 
settled,  and  that,  as  to  foreign  policy,  ‘  he  was  in  real  and 
‘  close  harmony  of  sentiment  with  the  new  Premier  and  the 
‘  new  Foreign  Secretary.’ 

A  new  phase  in  his  career  now  begins.  All  the  doubts 
which  had  so  greatly  troubled  him  as  to  the  statesman  with 
whom  he  should  act,  and  the  party  objects  for  which  he 
should  work,  were  at  an  end.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  with 
but  a  short  break  he  was  to  remain  in  office — from  1859  to 
1866  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Russell,  and  from  1868  to  1874  as  Prime  Minister. 
The  Liberal-Conservative  of  1859  became  more  Liberal  and 
less  Conservative  as  the  years  progressed,  till  it  was 
recognised  on  all  hands  that  his  strongest  sympathies  lay 
with,  as  his  heartiest  support  came  from,  the  advanced  or 
Radical  wing  of  the  great  party  he  had  joined.  Many  and 
keen  at  times  were  the  differences  between  Gladstone  and 
other  Liberal  statesmen.  But  they  were  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  within  the  party;  not  differences  which  brought 
him  in  any  degree  into  closer  relations  with  the  party  he 
had  quitted.  The  Liberal  party  became  in  his  eyes  ‘  the 
‘  great  instrument  for  good,’  as  he  himself  in  later  days 
described  it.  Henceforth  it  was  his  principal  duty  to  infiuence 
and  to  guide  it ;  and  on  his  success  in  guiding  it  aright  his 
permanent  reputation  in  history  as  a  great  English  states¬ 
man  will  depend. 

In  1859  Gladstone  was  no  democrat,  and  *  nationalist  ’ 
sentiment  had  hardly  begun  to  stir  his  emotions.  His 
hatred  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  which  he  had  been 
some  years  before  a  witness  in  Naples  had  indeed  deeply 
moved  him ;  and  in  his  Poerio  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen  he 
had  shown  a  wonderful  power  of  kindling  in  his  countrymen 
and  in  the  world  the  righteous  indignation  by  which  he  was 
himself  possessed.  In  England  amongst  influential  classes 
of  the  community  he  found  on  his  return  from  the  Ionian 
Islands,  in  1859,  strong  Austrian  leanings ;  and  he  always 
attributed  to  the  authority  and  zeal  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  Russell  the  growth  of  that  sympathy  for  Italian 
freedom  which  was  to  become  in  time  almost  universal 
amongst  Englishmen.  He  had  himself,  as  he  confessed  in 
1862,  for  years  withheld  his  approval  from  Italian  yearnings. 
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He  could  no  more  claim  to  be  a  pioneer  of  Liberal  views  in 
foreign,  than  of  Liberal  views  in  domestic  policy.  But  in 
time  his  strong  human  sympathies  brought  him  into  line 
with  the  patriots  and  reformers  ;  and  then  no  man  so  capable 
as  he  of  advancing  the  cause  he  had  embraced.  There 
was  no  stronger  friend  of  Italy  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  govern¬ 
ment  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  the  American  Civil  war  Gladstone’s  sympathies  were 
strongly  with  the  Southern  States :  and  he  believed  for  a 
time  that  they  would  establish  their  independence.  The 
abolitionist  sentiment,  which  rightly  decided  the  sympathies 
of  masses  of  Englishmen  in  favour  of  the  North,  had, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  early  associations,  far  less  weight 
with  him  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  Northerners 
were  moved  not  less  strongly,  when  the  struggle  had  begun, 
by  Imperial  sentiment,  than  by  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
slavery.  ‘  The  North  was  fighting  for  Empire,  the  South 
‘  for  independence.’  So  he  declared  at  the  time ;  and  too 
many  Englishmen,  Gladstone  amongst  them,  failed  to 
recognise  that  the  desire  of  preserving  at  all  costs  the 
national  unity  was  a  noble  sentiment  of  true  patriotism,  not 
the  mere  lust  of  conquest. 

In  the  very  critical  ‘  Trent  *  affair,  Gladstone  gave  way 
to  the  insistence  of  his  colleagues  that  our  only  course  was 
to  ask  from  the  United  States  immediate  reparation.  The 
Foreign  Minister,  Lord  John  Eussell,  did  not  share  in  Glad¬ 
stone’s  strong  Southern  sympathies ;  and  he  was  quite  as 
anxious  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  preserve 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ;  but  he 
and  the  Prime  Minister  were  both  aware  that  in  foreign 
politics  a  bold  course  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation  or  of 
wavering  is  often  the  best  security  for  peace.  It  was 
fortunate  that  at  this  time  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
was  in  strong  hands ;  and  the  nation  was  steered  during 
a  period  of  much  difficulty  and  danger  so  as  to  do  credit 
to  itself,  and  to  preserve,  outside  the  United  States,  the 
threatened  peace  of  the  world. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Germany  and  Denmark,  Gladstone  threw  his  whole  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  maintenance  of  British  neutrality.  He 
had  concurred  with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  request 
to  France  to  join  England  in  resisting,  if  necessary  by  force, 
German  aggression  on  the  little  kingdom.  But  when  the 
French  Emperor  replied  that  it  was  none  of  his  business,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
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overruled  the  desire  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Secretary  to  intervene  single-handed.  It  was  not  with 
regard  to  his  direct  management  of  our  foreign  affairs  that 
antagonism  arose  between  Palmerston  and  Gladstone ; 
though  no  doubt  their  differences  sprang  out  of  the  dis¬ 
similarity  of  their  views  of  the  relations  between  ourselves 
and  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent.  Gladstone  was  an 
optimist  after  a  fashion  rather  dangerous  in  a  statesman. 
He  would  not  see  that  which  he  did  not  wish  to  see.  His 
heart-  was  wholly  set  upon  national  economies  and  upon 
sound  financial  methods,  which  would  bring  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  power  to  the  nation. 

It  was  Gladstone’s  great  Budget  of  1860,  and  the  French 
Treaty  negotiated  by  Cobden,  that  brought  ‘  the  free-trade 
‘  movement  to  its  zenith.’  The  Budget  gave  convinciug  proof 
of  the  financial  genius  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  his  efforts  towards  the  relief  of  industry  and  commerce 
from  every  burden  which  hampered  their  developement,  he 
laboured  with  a  zeal,  an  enthusiasm,  and  a  success  which 
have  never  been  equalled  in  English  history.  It  was  the 
taking  off  of  the  paper  duty  that  brought  him  into  his  first 
great  confiict  with  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Bill  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Upper  House  and  Lord  Palmerston  was 
prepared  to  accept  their  action  under  protest.  Not  so 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  standing  as  the  representative  of  the 
privileges  and  powers  of  the  People’s  House,  vehemently 
declared  that  the  Conservatives  were  perpetrating  *a  gigantic 
‘  innovation  in  the  Constitution,’  to  which  he  would  never 
submit.  Almost  for  the  first  time  he  had  behind  him  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Badicals.  Lord  John  Bussell  and 
Milner  Gibson  shared  bis  view,  but  with  less  vehemence. 
Palmerston  and  the  rest  either  inclined  to  the  Lords,  or 
were  unprepared  vigorously  to  resent  their  action.  Gladstone 
when  roused  to  vehemence  was  not  easily  checked.  He 
won  the  battle  of  the  Houses,  both  for  that  time  and  the 
future :  a  victory  which  gave  promise  of  the  still  distant  day 
when  the  British  democracy  would  acclaim  him  as  their 
Heaven-sent  leader  in  further  assaults  on  the  bulwarks  of 


privilege. 

There  was  one  subject  upon  which  it  was  impossible  that 
Gladstone  and  Palmerston  could  heartily  agree,  and  upon 
which  at  times  the  differences  between  the  two  becajjaft-BO.,^ 
great  that  the  resignation  of  the  former  and  the  rii^ur^f 
the  Ministry  came  very  near  indeed.  In  the/wij^^pf  \ 
1859-60,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Sidn/y'-i!wFoWt)it T 0 N  \ 
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after  making  inquiries,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
popular  feeling  against  England  in  France  was  such  as  to 
make  a  quarrel  between  the  two  countries  by  no  means 
improbable.  He  consequently  demanded  the  strengthening 
of  our  defences,  involving  a  large  increase  of  expenditure. 
Gladstone  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  economy  with  a 
passionate  zeal  which  made  him  take  small  account  of  signs 
and  symptoms  that  seemed  ominous  indeed  to  Sidney 
Herbert  and  Palmerston.  At  an  interview  with  the  Prime 
Minister  in  June,  he  met,  says  Mr.  Morley,  ‘  a  will  and 
‘  purpose  as  tenacious  as  his  own.’  Palmerston  warned 
him  of  the  injury  he  would  do  himself  by  resigning,  and 
declared  that  two  great  objects  of  his  life  had  always  been 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and  to  put  England  in  a  state 
of  defence.  The  struggle  within  the  Cabinet  continued 
throughout  the  years  1860  and  1861;  Palmerston  taking 
Gladstone  to  task  for  speeches  attributing  the  action  of  the 
Government  to  popular  ‘  panic,’  and  reproaching  him  for 
sharing  the  views  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  No  resignation 
took  place,  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  his  way  in  obtaining 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  minimum  of 
what  he  thought  necessary  to  safeguard  the  threatened 
interests  of  the  nation  which  it  was  his  first  duty  to  defend. 

Throughout  the  duration  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government 
Gladstone’s  popular  sympathies  were  developing ;  and  he 
was  more  than  once  called  to  account  by  his  chief  for 
using  language  in  speeches  in  the  country  that  suggested 
his  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  he  had  not  asserted  in  words  that  that  was  his 
aim ;  nor  was  it.  But  his  language  was  nevertheless  such 
as  could  not  but  convey  to  men,  whom  he  in  his  heart 
regarded  as  extremists,  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  them, 
and  was  prepared,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  play  their  game. 
And  whilst  he  was  approaching  in  civil  politics  to  the 
position  of  the  Reformers  and  the  Radicals,  the  spirit  of 
religious  narrowness  and  exclusion  which  had  dominated 
his  youth  was  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  toleration  for  the 
religious  beliefs  and  opinions  of  others :  a  tolerance  which 
Mr.  Morley  well  defines  as  ‘  something  more  than  the 
‘  abandonment  of  civil  usurpation  over  conscience — a  reve- 
‘  rence  for  all  the  possibilities  of  Truth.’  *  Thus  when,  on 
Lord  Palmerston’s  death.  Lord  Russell’s  second  premier¬ 
ship  began,  Gladstone,  having  finally  cast  off  the  Tory 
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prejudices  of  his  younger  days,  and  now  leader  of  tbe  House  of 
Couimons,  was  welcomed  by  Reformers,  Radicals,  and  Non¬ 
conformists  as  the  statesman  who  was  to  bring  to  the  great 
principles  of  Liberalism  immediate  and  enduring  triumph. 
And  for  many  a  long  year  they  were  not  disappointed. 

The  accession  to  power  of  that  veteran  reformer  Lord 
Russell  made  an  immediate  Reform  Bill  inevitable.  It 
failed  owing  to  the  foolish  fears  of  democratic  advance 
shared  almost  as  much  by  Palmerstonian  Whigs  as  by 
orthodox  Tories.  But  the  loss  of  the  Bill  did  nothing  to 
dim  the  fame  won  by  Gladstone  in  his  advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  Reform.  The  prophecy  with  which  he  closed  his  speech 
on  the  second  reading  was  fulfilled  in  the  following  year. 
New  Reformers  had  arisen  out  of  the  ashes  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Tory  party  of  1867, 
advancing  to  extremes  which  displeased  Mr.  Gladstone, 
almost  shocked  Mr.  Bright,  and  must  have  made  Lord 
Palmerston  turn  in  his  grave,  founded  electoral  privileges  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  house¬ 
hold  franchise. 

Englishmen  in  these  days,  and  not  Liberals  only,  look 
back  with  admiration  and  envy  to  the  great  era  of  good 
government  and  steady  yet  sober  reform  which  characterised 
Gladstone’s  first  premiership  of  1868-74.  The  establishment 
of  religious  equality  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870, 
the  abolition  of  compulsory  Church  Rates  in  England,  Ballot, 
Army  Reform,  and  the  abolition  of  Purchase,  National 
Education,  Law  Reform,  form  a  long  list  of  great  subjects, 
dealt  with  on  lines  which  have  received  the  approval  of 
history.  Moreover,  during  the  trying  times  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  in  the  dispute  with  the  United  States 
over  the  Alabama  Claims,  the  peace-loving  principles  of  the 
Government  had  been  made  manifest  without  any  real 
sacrifice  of  the  national  dignity.  For  all  these  reasons  the 
English  world  of  to-day,  irrespective  of  party,  looks  back 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  premier¬ 
ship.  He  was  a  real  Prime  Minister — the  inspiring  genius 
of  his  Cabinet.  For  the  most  part  he  was  ably  served  by 
his  colleagues :  some  of  them  not  very  greatly  his  juniors 
in  political  life ;  others,  men  whose  exceptional  abilities  and 
power  had  raised  them  whilst  comparatively  young  to  high 
place.  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  Lord  Halifax,  Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Selborne, 
Mr.  Forster,  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Lowe, 
form  a  group  of  statesmen  whose  ability  and  varied  ex- 
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perience  it  would  not  be  easy  to  match  in  the  cabinets  of 
later  days.  Yet  the  greatness  of  the  achievements  which 
have  impressed  posterity  had  by  no  means  a  dazzling  effect 
on  contemporary  public  opinion.  In  truth,  in  1874  the 
Government  had  become  woefully  unpopular.  Economy, 
which  we  admire  at  a  distance,  created  more  enemies  than 
friends,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  too  parsimonious  col¬ 
leagues  became  the  favourite  butts  of  London  theatres  and 
music-halls.  The  Alabama  Treaty  was  denounced  as  a  base 
surrender.  The  Dissenters,  thinking  more  of  sectarian  than 
of  educational  interests,  bitterly  resented  the  great  Education 
Act  of  1870.  The  short  service  system  in  the  army,  and  the 
abolition  of  Purchase,  were  bitterly  opposed  in  military 
circles  and  in  fashionable  society.  The  Opposition  was  ably 
led  by  Disraeli,  Mr.  Morley’s  political  ‘enigma,’  who  at  the 
General  Election  of  1874  completely  overthrew  his  great 
rival,  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot’s  ‘  problem.’  No  one  cares  now 
about  the  ‘  Ewelme  Rectory,’  or  the  ‘  Collier  Job,’  or  whether 
Gladstone’s  acceptance  of  the  Exchequer  vacated  his  seat 
at  Greenwich.  The  sudden  proposal  to  abolish  the  Income 
Tax  did  more  to  startle  than  conciliate  public  opinion.  It 
was  for  the  electorate  to  decide ;  and  the  great  Prime 
Minister,  whose  wise  and  patriotic  conduct  during  half  a 
dozen  eventful  years  has  in  the  eyes  of  history  surrounded 
his  government  with  a  halo  of  distinction,  was  dismissed ;  and 
Disraeli  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Gladstone,  no  doubt,  was  bitterly  disappointed.  Politics 
were  to  him  no  mere  party  game,  which  a  skilful  player 
often  delights  to  play,  even  on  the  losing  side.  The  Liberal 
party  had  not  merely  been  out-voted.  It  was  torn  with 
internal  dissension.  Gladstone  made  up  his  mind  to  abdi¬ 
cate,  and  to  leave  the  reconstitution  of  his  party,  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  shattered  battalions,  to  other  hands. 
Lord  Hartington  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  performed 
a  task  whose  difficulties  since  then  both  Conservative  and 
Liberal  leaders  have  found  almost  insuperable,  with  a  courage 
and  success  that  earned  him  credit  with  the  country  as 
well  as  with  his  own  party. 

Gladstone’s  characteristic  letter  to  Lord  Granville  an¬ 
nouncing  his  resignation  of  the  party  leadership  is  not  given 
by  Mr.  Morley.  When,  many  years  before,  Peel  had  spoken 
to  him  of  retiring  from  the  front  rank  in  politics  and 
remaining  a  private  member  of  Parliament,  Gladstone  had 
observed  that  it  was  impossible  for  Peel  to  withdraw  from 
activity  in  politics  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  House  of 
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Commons.  There  would  be  no  public  advantage,  Gladstone 
wrote  to  Lord  Granville  in  January  1875,  in  his  continuing 
to  lead  the  party.  At  sixty-five,  and  after  forty-two  years  of 
laborious  public  life,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  retire. 

‘  The  retirement  is  dictated  to  me  by  my  personal  views  as 
‘  to  the  best  method  of  spending  the  closing  years  of  my  life.* 
His  desire  for  leisure  and  repose,  his  distaste  for  the  turmoil 
of  politics,  were  as  genuine  as  was  the  feeling  which  had 
almost  tempted  him  half  a  generation  earlier  to  relieve  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  burden  of  his  own  presence ! 
But  he  did  not  know  himself.  His  was  not  a  nature  which 
would  suffer  him  to  repose  when  great  events  were  pending. 
In  1857  it  was  the  Divorce  Bill  that  restored  his  moral. 
In  1876  it  was  the  revival  of  the  old  Eastern  Question  that 
brought  him  once  more  rushing  into  the  field.  Engaged  in 
the  battle,  he  could  be  nothing  less  than  leader.  And  his 
Midlothian  speeches  ranging  over  the  whole  of  politics 
formed  the  great  indictment  laid  by  the  Liberal  party 
against  the  administration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

When  the  victory  had  been  won,  diflSculties  might  have 
arisen  between  the  Liberal  chiefs,  had  Lord  Hartington  and 
Lord  Granville  been  less  willing  to  defer  to  the  authority  of 
their  resuscitated  leader.  Gladstone  himself,  even  in  recent 
Midlothian  speeches,  had  spoken  of  himself  as  no  longer 
aspiring  to  office,  and  had  pointed  to  Lord  Granville  and 
Lord  Hartington  as  the  statesmen  who  would  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  power.  But  when  the  battle  was  won, 
Gladstone  was  fully  determined  not  to  disappoint  ‘  the  just 
‘  expectations  of  the  country  *  that  he  should  command.  It  all 
seemed  to  him  as  clear  as  noonday,  and  he  was  surprised 
that  ‘  at  first  Granville  and  Hartington,  whilst  cordial  and 
‘kind,  did  not  quite  realise  the  position.’*  The  facts  had, 
indeed,  decided  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second 
ministry  began. 

By  the  middle  of  April  1880  the  ballot-boxes  had  pro¬ 
nounced  their  verdict,  and  Gladstone  found  himself  occupy¬ 
ing  a  position  of  power  and  popularity  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  English  statesmen.  Inwardly  he  did  not 
underrate  his  triumph.  ‘  It  had  given  joy,’  he  wrote  in  his 
diary,  ‘to  the  great  majority  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
‘  downfall  of  Beaconsfieldism  is  like  the  vanishing  of  some 
‘  vast  magnificent  castle  in  an  Italian  romance.  .  .  .’  But 
he  uttered  in  public  no  boasts  over  a  fallen  foe,  and  was 

*  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Diary.  Quoted.  Vol.  II.  p.  620. 
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‘  well  content,’  as  he  says,  ‘  to  thank  God  in  silence.’  He 
saw  in  his  victory  the  clear  and  certain  proof  that  Heaven 
was  on  his  side,  and  he  was  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
his  soul  with  religious  gratitude  for  this  crowning  mercy. 
Liberals  of  less  devotional  natures  and  calmer  temperament 
shared  his  belief  that  the  country  had  thrown  off  once  for 
all  the  subjection  to  a  false  ideal  of  national  glory.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  saved  them,  they  believed,  from  the  disaster  and 
the  disgrace  of  another  war  in  defence  of  Turkish  barbarism. 
No  one,  they  thought,  cared  more  (and  here  they  were  right) 
for  the  true  honour  and  credit  of  the  nation  abroad ;  and  no 
one  believed  more  in  its  stupendous  strength  if  it  became 
right  and  necessary  to  put  it  forth.  Abroad  his  fellow- 
countrymen  confidently  looked  forward  to  a  long  spell  of 
peace.  With  good  management  we  should  avoid  even  the 
little  wars  that  had  marked  so  unhappily  the  career  of  the 
preceding  Government ;  and  the  goodwill  of  our  great 
European  neighbours  would  be  won  by  the  unaggressive 
spirit  and  peaceful  aspirations,  patent  to  the  whole  world, 
of  the  new  Ministry.  The  Midlothian  speeches  had  put 
national  economy  in  the  forefront  of  Liberal  policy.  Taxes 
woTild  be  diminished  and  removed.  Industry  and  commerce 
would  grow  with  the  reductions  of  the  burdens  that  weighed 
them  down.  Debts  would  be  paid  off.  Wider  electoral 
privileges  would  strengthen  everything  that  was  best  in  our 
institutions.  The  promises  of  Midlothian  had  been  lavish, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Liberal  party  were  correspondingly  high. 

Before  the  Parliament  of  1880  came  to  an  end,  it  had 
accomplished  some  good  and  difficult  work,  which  it  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  since  to  forget  or  to  minimise. 
Nevertheless,  the  most  ardent  Liberal  cannot  pretend  that 
the  new  Ministry  and  Parliament  did  much  to  realise  the 
expectations  of  1880.  The  nation  was  soon  on  the  very 
brink  of  war  with  Russia;  and  the  ‘little  wars,’  instead  of 
ceasing  altogether,  assumed  an  importance  and  dimensions 
that  might  have  earned  for  them  a  bigger  name.  Egypt 
passed  into  British  hands,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the 
statesmen  who  were  originally  responsible  for  offering  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  the  Khedive  and  sending  troops  to 
Alexandria.  Gladstone  was  forced  by  circumstances,  against 
his  will,  to  go  in  ;  Lord  Salisbury  afterwards  did  his  best,  in 
vain,  to  get  out.  Bradlaugh,  South  Africa,  the  Soudan,  are 
names  that  recall  much — but  not  much  that  is  satisfactory — 
to  Liberals  old  enough  to  call  to  mind  the  political  contro¬ 
versies  of  twenty  years  ago.  Gladstone  maintained  to  the 
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full  the  fame  of  his  eloquence.  His  ascendency  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  never  greater.  Measures  of  the 
utmost  importance  were  passed — a  sweeping  Reform  Bill, 
a  Redistribution  Bill,  a  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  Irish  Land 
Bills  of  momentous  consequence.  In  the  matter  of  legisla¬ 
tion  he  had  things  his  own  way.  though  the  labour  entailed 
upon  him  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  gigantic.  He 
was  beaten,  it  is  true,  over  and  over  again  on  the  Bradlaugh 
question,  in  spite  of  the  great  majority  of  Liberals  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  they  were  not  defeats  which  have 
tended  to  lessen  him  in  the  estimation  of  later  times  ;  and 
Mr.  Morley  has  done  well  to  refer  to  the  true  liberality  of 
mind  and  the  depth  of  religious  feeling  conspicuous  in  the 
magnificent  speeches  in  which  he  supported  the  cause  repre¬ 
sented  for  the  moment  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 

It  was  Ireland- -the  University  Bill — that,  in  the  year 
1873,  brought  shipwreck  on  Gladstone’s  great  administration 
of  1868.  It  was  Ireland  that  vexed  and  hampered  the  whole 
course  of  the  Gladstonian  Parliament  of  1880,  and  that 
brought  disaster,  discredit,  and  confusion  upon  the  last  years 
of  a  great  career.  Mr.  Morley’s  last  volume  is  mainly 
occupied  with  this  melancholy  tale  of  failure.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  were  great,  but  they  should  have  been  met  with 
firmness  and  courage.  Instead  of  this  there  was  oscillation 
and  hesitation.  The  so-called  ‘  Disturbance  Bill  ’  of  1880 
was  a  hurriedly  conceived  project  for  the  protection  of 
tenants  against  the  harsh  recourse  of  landlords  to  their  legal 
rights.  As  was  said  at  the  time,  whilst  the  Bill  would  give 
the  minimum  of  relief,  it  would  bring  the  maximum  of 
mischief  by  finally  upsetting  the  contractual  basis,  upon 
which  the  law  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel  then 
rested.  It  brought  about  Lord  Lansdowne’s  resignation,  it 
had  few  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
summarily  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Ever  afterwards 
Gladstone  maintained  that  the  disorder  into  which  Ireland 
fell  was  due  to  this  cause.  The  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
in  the  winter  of  1880-81  was  a  disgrace  to  his  administra¬ 
tion.  The  law  of  the  land  was  vanquished  and  set  at  naught 
by  the  law  of  the  Land  League ;  and  early  in  the  following 
session  Mr.  Forster’s  singularly  ill-conceived  Coercion  Bill 
was  introduced.  We  professed  at  the  time  in  these  pages  * 
our  entire  inability  to  understand  the  paralysis  of  the  Irish 
Executive.  Much  has  been  published  about  these  evil  days 
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since  then,  but  assuredlj  nothing  has  appeared  to  justify  or 
excuse  the  Administration  for  its  failure  to  perform  the  first 
duty  of  government.  The  great  Land  Act  of  1881  followed. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  famous  ‘  Three  F’s.*  Mr.  Morley 
tells  us  *  that  early  in  that  very  year  he  had  called  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  news  that  the  Bessborough  Com¬ 
mission  were  going  to  report  for  the  Three  F’s.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  ‘  it  was  incredible !  ’  *  As  so  often 

‘  happens,’  comments  Mr.  Morley,  ‘  it  was  only  one  step 
‘  from  the  incredible  to  the  indispensable.’  Thus  hurriedly 
was  the  plan  adopted  which  was  to  revolutionise  the  whole 
land  system  of  Ireland !  The  Bill  became  law ;  and  for  a 
time  Mr.  Parnell’s  game  was  to  defeat  its  operation.  Here 
Gladstone  was  firmer.  The  Land  Act  was  the  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  allowing  the 
Land  League  to  triumph  over  his  own  Land  Act ;  and  so 
Parnell  went  to  prison. 

Thus  matters  went  on.  The  Government  showed  firmness 
only  in  spasms.  People  began  to  doubt,  even  when  bold  lan¬ 
guage  was  being  held,  whether  Gladstone  was  not  on  the  point 
of  surrender.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  the  paralysis 
of  authority  in  Ireland  lies  in  the  doubt  which  infected  men’s 
minds  as  to  whether  firmness  on  the  spot  would  be  strongly 
supported  at  head-quarters.  Parnell  was  suddenly  released. 
‘  Conciliation  ’  was  to  be  the  new  policy  on  the  part  of 
Gladstone  and  the  Government.  Parnell  undertook  to  do 
his  best  to  put  down  outrages,  and  to  bring  his  parliamentary 
following  into  cordial  alliance  with  the  Liberal  party.  All 
of  which,  Mr.  Balfour  from  the  front  bench  below  the 
gangway  *  would  not  call  infamous  !  ’ 

Owing  to  the  necessities  of  space,  Mr.  Morley  has  been 
unable  to  do  more  than  give  the  merest  outline  of  Glad¬ 
stone’s  great  land  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 
Yet  the  scheme  itself,  his  method  of  handling  it  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  anticipations  he  indulged  in  as  to  its  working, 
are  extraordinarily  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  man 
and  the  qualities  of  his  statesmanship.  He  believed  he  was 
introducing  a  system  of  quasi-lease  into  the  Irish  land 
system.  He  found  his  example  in  Scottish  farm  leases. 
After  a  few  years,  the  State  having  shown  them  the  way, 
Irish  landlords  and  tenants  would  be  able  to  contract  for 
themselves.  Gladstone  and  Forster  assured  Parliament  that 
the  rent  reductions  would  only  be  occasional  and  would  be 
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small ;  and  that  landlords  would  be  fully  compensated  for 
any  diminution  in  the  greater  security  for  their  rents. 

Lord  Hartington’s  support  of  the  Land  Bill  was  based  on 
practical  considerations.  He  did  not  hold  that  it  would 
remove  all  the  agrarian  troubles  of  the  future ;  but  he  could 
not  deny  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  a  deadlock  had 
been  reached.  Landowners  and  land-occupiers  were  holding 
each  other  at  arm’s  length.  Voluntarily,  to  make  rational 
and  valid  bargains,  which  would  be  respected  by  both 
parties  to  them,  seemed  impossible.  Recourse,  therefore, 
must  be  had  to  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  rent  courts. 
This  would  provide  a  modus  vivendi  till  healthier  relations 
had  grown  up  ;  but  to  land-purchase  rather  than  to  State 
regulation  of  contracts  Lord  Hartington  pointed  as  likely  to 
afford  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  agrarian  problem. 

Gladstone  records  that  he  had  learned  from  Peel  not  to 
take  up  questions  till  they  were  ripe  for  solution.  Through¬ 
out  Gladstone’s  Administration  of  1880,  little  capacity  was 
shown  for  forecasting  even  the  immediate  future.  Beacons- 
held  appears  to  have  anticipated  trouble  in  Ireland.  Ireland 
was  hardly  mentioned  in  the  Midlothian  speeches.  It  was 
the  same  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Egypt.  Steps  were  taken, 
without  any  apparent  recognition  that  further  steps  would 
be  entailed.  A  splendidly  equipped  and  admirably  led  army 
occupied  Alexandria,  landed  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  marched 
victoriously  to  Cairo.  But  what  next?  Bright  left  the 
Cabinet  because  he  could  not  tolerate  war  ;  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  left  because  they  could  not  tolerate 
what  seemed  to  them  a  policy  of  land  confiscation  in  Ireland. 
Forster  left  because  he  could  not  tolerate  what  he  considered 
a  surrender  to  the  powers  of  disorder  and  treason. 

From  1880  to  1885  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gladstone 
was  steadily  losing  the  confidence  of  the  more  sober  and 
thoughtful  portion  of  the  community.  Bursts  of  passionate 
eloquence  were  a  poor  compensation  in  these  men’s  eyes  for 
the  long-headed  wisdom  and  steady  perseverance  on  thought- 
out  lines  which  they  looked  for  in  their  statesmen.  Parnell 
and  his  associates,  their  ends  and  their  methods,  were 
denounced  by  Gladstone  in  the  most  vehement  language ; 
but  yet  on  his  own  side  of  the  House  there  was  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  Parnellites  were  not  far  wrong  in  think¬ 
ing  that  they  would  yet  force  him  to  surrender.  The  more 
extreme  Radicals,  represented  in  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  were  known  to  favour  close 
political  co-operation  with  Parnell  and  the  Irish  Nation- 
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alists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  banquet  given  to  Lord 
Spencer  in  J ulj,  1885,  just  after  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone 
Government  on  the  spirit  duties,  attended  by  Lord  Harting- 
ton  and  Mr.  Bright  and  by  nearly  three  hundred  Liberal 
members  of  both  Houses,  was  recognised  as  a  demonstration 
that  a  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  following  was 
determined  firmly  to  uphold  the  cause  of  law  and  order  in 
Ireland,  however  much  some  English  Radicals  and  even 
some  English  Tories  might  hanker  after  a  political  alliance 
with  the  Nationalist  parliamentary  party. 

When  the  General  Election  came  in  the  following  winter, 
it  was  owing  to  the  great  personal  ascendency  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  the  Liberal  party,  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
still  stood  together.  The  Irish  Nationalists,  led  by  Parnell, 
threw  their  whole  weight  on  to  the  Conservative  side.  The 
Liberals,  nevertheless,  won  a  large  majority  in  Great  Britain 
over  their  opponents.  It  was  Gladstone’s  last  triumph. 
But  it  was  Parnell  not  Gladstone  who  was  to  improve  the 
victory. 

The  last  half  of  Mr.  Morley’s  last  volume  is  a  plea  for  the 
Irish  policy  of  Gladstone’s  closing  years.  No  one  would 
expect  or  wish  that  the  author  should  pretend  to  an  im¬ 
partiality  of  judgement,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
feel.  To  this  portion  of  Mr.  Morley’s  great  work  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recur,  and  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  we  ought 
to  condemn  Gladstone’s  countrymen  for  withdrawing  from 
him  their  confidence  during  the  remaining  period  of  his 
political  activity. 

The  great  majority  of  Gladstone’s  contemporaries  never 
ceased  to  admire  him.  They  believed  to  the  last  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  convictions.  They  would  not  now  for  a 
moment  wish  to  dispute  his  claim  to  the  noble  qualities 
rightly  attributed  to  him  by  his  biographer.  But  as 
responsible  men  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  consider  for 
themselves  how  far  he  was  a  wise  and  a  safe  guide  for  the 
nation  to  follow.  The  crisis  of  1886  was  no  ordinary  crisis, 
and  that  the  nation  passed  through  it  in  safety  was  due  to 
the  masculine  instinct  that  prevented  its  being  swept  away  by 
personal  admiration  for  the  greatest  popular  leader  who  has 
ever  appealed  to  the  British  Democracy. 
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5.  Rimes  et  Jeux  de  VEnfance.  Bolland.  Le  Folk-lore  de 

la  Beauce.  Chapiseau.  Le  Folk-lore  des  Hautes-Vosges. 
Sauve.  Paris  :  Litteratures  Populaires. 

6.  The  Mystic  Rose.  By  A.  E.  Cbawley.  London :  Mac¬ 

millan. 


ITHIN  the  last  half  century  Folklore  has  extended  its 
^  ^  boundaries  far  beyond  the  limitations  popular  opinion 
of  earlier  days  assigned  to  it.  In  the  garb  and  character  of 
an  abstract  science  it  has  taken  upon  itself  many  a  new 
quest,  and  its  records  are  a  chronicle  of  fresh  departures. 
As  *  Institutional  Folklore:’  the  study  of  ancient  village 
customs,  it  has  invaded  the  realm  of  sociological  problems. 
It  has  usurped  a  comprehensive  place  in  all  questions  of 
literary  origins,  as  evidenced  by  Folklorist  studies  on  the 
Arthurian  Cycle,  on  Celtic  Myths  and  Sagas,  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied  and  other  epics  of  the  past. 

And,  apart  from  sociology  and  literature,  it  has  claimed  a 
decisive  voice  in  anthropological  discussion.  *  Folklore  is 
the  anthropology  of  the  civilised  races,  and  without  this 
complement  the  anthropology  of  savagery  is  incomplete,’  is 
the  assertion  of  one  of  the  FolMore  Society’s  ablest  presidents. 
Thus,  too,  it  has  become  more  and  more  a  factor,  by  virtue 
of  the  *  survivals  ’  it  detects  in  the  determination  of  the 
history  of  primitive  races,  of  more  or  less  extinct  religions 
and  ancient  mythologies,  while  in  its  analysis  of  such 
survivals  in  clandestine  rites  and  customs,  current  or  recent, 
it  has  thrown  a  penetrating  light  upon  the  submerged  and 
subconscious  creeds  which  the  influx  of  modern  religions  and 
modern  thought  has  never  wholly  evicted  from  their  strong¬ 
holds  in  the  mind  of  humanity. 

Moreover,  setting  these  and  kindred  technicalities  of 
scientiflc  detail  aside,  and  regarding  the  results  of  Folklore 
research  from  another  point  of  view,  it  has  above  all  other 
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achievements  accomplished  one,  and  to  the  lay  onlooker, 
a  memorable  feat.  If  it  has  not  reconquered  it  has  contested 
possession  inch  by  inch  of  the  vast  kingdom  of  the  past 
where  that  formidable  friend,  or,  according  to  another 
standpoint,  that  merciful  enemy,  of  human  progress. 
Oblivion,  once  reigned  with  almost  undisputed  sway.  From 
that  dusky  empire  Folklore  has  wrested  many  an  immaterial 
treasure.  It  has  reconstructed  the  lichened  ruins  of  bygone 
imaginings,  reclad  bare  skeletons  of  long-forgotten  thoughts, 
and  tracking  microscopic  birthmarks  backwards  through 
decay,  maturity,  and  infancy,  it  has  bestowed  a  race,  an 
ancestry,  and  a  patronymic  upon  many  anonymous  found¬ 
lings  of  superstitious  observances. 

Seen  under  this  aspect  it  is  of  all  modern  sciences  the 
science  which  appeals  most  vividly  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
non-scientific.  It  is  human  to  its  very  core  ;  it  is  the  old- 
world  Idyl  par  excellence.  An  interest  attaches  even  to  its 
technical  details.  The  most  trivial  relic  it  handles,  if  it 
does  not 

‘ .  .  .  strew  faint  sweetness  from  some  old 
Egyptian’s  fine  worm-eaten  shroud, 

Which  breaks  to  dust  when  once  unrolled,' 

still  is  tinged  with  all  the  misty  glamour  of  suns  that  rose 
and  set  upon  generations  of  dead  men  and  women  whose 
phantoms  people  a  world  which  has  itself  become  a  phantom. 
The  very  dust  shaken  by  human  footfall  is  charged  with 
memories.  Folklore  has  trodden,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  robbery  or  sacrilege,  amongst  the  tombs  of  lost 
worships,  and  about  the  stones  it  dislodges  some  atmosphere 
clings  of  spectral  illusion,  the  sense  is  diffused  around  of 
what  has  been  and  is  no  more.  Stones,  dust,  relics,  tell  us 
of  a  lonelier  earth,  of  immenser  solitudes,  of  profounder 
secrecies,  of  a  nature-  world  more  savage  and  more  serene ; 
and  we  recognise  from  afar — from  very  far — a  human  life 
more  intuitively  and  instinctively  intimate  with  that  earth 
by  merit  of  its  intellectual  ignorance. 

That  intimacy  is  gone  and  that  ignorance  irrevocably 
dispelled ;  ‘  I’ignorance  ne  s’apprend  pas,’  it  is  an  item 
omitted  in  every  syllabus  of  the  schools.  We,  in  part, 
know,  and  knowing  look  for  what  knowledge  leads  us  to 
expect.  Yet  ‘  we  never,’  says  the  proverb,  ‘  wander  so  far 
‘  as  when  we  think  we  know  the  way  ’ ;  and  how  much 
science  has  erred  and  strayed,  how  much  its  path  has  been 
narrowed  by  its  expectancies,  who  shall  say  ?  Nor  does  it 
much  concern  us  to  inquire.  The  past  is  past,  bygones  are 
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bygones.  Half  knowledge  is  ours  with  all  its  defects,  and  the 
man  who  is  wise  accepts  his  conditions,  mental  and  physical, 
without  over-much  weighing  and  balancing  the  better  and 
the  worse.  But,  with  our  new  conditions,  one  trick  of 
intellectual  activity  has  come  into  being:  the  trick  of 
backward-looking,  the  backward-looking  of  maturity — shall 
we  add,  of  decline? — the  backward  gaze  of  the  years  that 
are  grey  to  the  years  that  were,  despite  their  hundred 
shortcomings,  errors,  follies,  and  crimes,  green.  And  Folklore 
hands  us  the  opera  glass,  that  we  may  decipher  somewhat 
of  the  past  tenses  of  life’s  long-drawn-out  verb. 

It  is  a  duplicate  chronicle.  It  pictures  on  the  one  hand 
the  image  of  an  earth  like,  yet  differing  from,  the  earth 
we  tread  daily,  an  earth  more  self- existent  with  its  multiple 
personalities  and  the  individualism  of  its  powers.  In 
Folklore  records  one  seems  to  see  this  earth  using  the  mind 
of  the  infantile  humanity  which  wandered  over  its  surface, 
as  a  writer  the  tablets  of  his  diary,  inscribing  thereon,  in 
the  hieroglyphics  of  rites  and  observances,  of  faiths  and 
worships,  an  autobiography  of  its  great  elemental  forces — 
the  story  of  the  winds  that  blew,  of  the  waves  that  surged, 
of  the  generating  lights  of  sun  and  moon,  of  the  destroying 
fire,  the  petrifying  cold,  and  the  vivifying  dew :  the  story 
of  changes  and  of  stabilities,  of  transition  and  of  duration. 
If  earth  had  ceased  to  be,  if  man  since  its  annihilation  had 
become  the  denizen  of  another  sphere,  he  might  seek  and  find 
in  Folklore  the  scriptures  of  his  extinct  planet. 

On  the  other  hand,  running  on  parallel  lines  with  the 
vision  preserved  to  us  of  Creation’s  eldest  born — Earth,  as 
registered  in  the  impressions  of  her  second-born — Man,  we 
see  how  that  second-born  interpolated  his  story  with  the 
Earth’s ;  how  he  mingled  record  with  record,  writing,  as  the 
amanuensis  upon  the  margin  of  a  dictated  page,  his  own 
running  commentaries  on  those  earliest  of  early  chapters. 
The  mirror  of  man’s  mind,  in  which  earth  had  first  reflected 
itself,  becomes  part  of  the  chronicle.  We  see  it  changing 
its  nature,  shifting  its  focus,  readjusting  its  direction.  It  is 
coloured  now  with  one  tint,  now  with  another.  It  varies,  it 
distorts,  it  is — that  human  mirror — a  surface  not  of  steel  but 
of  water.  It  developes  its  capacities,  it  becomes,  like  the 
magic  mirrors  of  Folk-tales,  a  mirror  with  a  voice  and  with 
thoughts.  Presently  the  commentaries  supersede  the  text. 
Man  no  longer  is  a  looking-glass  to  nature  but  a  conscious 
onlooker  at  nature  and  at  himself.  He  transfigures  by  rude 
mental  processes  of  transubstantiation  the  actual  into  the 
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ideal,  the  thing  seen  into  the  thing  thought  of.  Perception 
becomes  conception.  He  resolves  the  material  into  the 
emotional  and  the  sentient :  the  tree  into  the  spirit  of  the 
tree.  Seeing  one  impenetrable  mystery — matter,  he  to 
interpret  it  makes  a  second.  He  adds  to  earth’s  eternal 
riddle  of  substance,  man’s  eternal  enigma  of  spirit.  Then, 
as  if  swerving  aghast  from  that  dual  and  desert  vastness 
of  the  unknowable,  we  see  him  on  all  sides,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  taking  refuge — shall  we  say  seeking 
sanctuary — in  petty  idolatries  of  fragmentary  truths,  in  the 
shattered  splinters  of  conceptions  too  overwhelming  for 
humanity’s  poor  faculties  of  brain  to  grapple  with.  And 
we  may  trace  the  processes :  Folklore  inventive,  creating 
fabulous  personalities;  Folklore  interpretative, ascribing  at¬ 
tributes  non-existent  to  forces,  energies,  and  activities  of 
nature,  existent  but  misapprehended ;  and  later,  as  belief 
becomes  tradition.  Folklore  explanative,  when  men,  observ¬ 
ing  by  mere  habit  of  centuries  a  rite  or  fragment  of  a  rite 
of  which  the  primary  meaning  was  first  obscured,  then 
forgotten,  invented  a  new  signiBcance,  and  ascribed  as  it 
were  a  new  plot  to  the  dumb-show  of  a  non-extant  play. 
The  god  is  no  more  even  a  legend,  but  the  act  which  recog¬ 
nised  him  is  preserved.  The  living  organism  has  quitted 
the  shell,  but  the  empty  shell  possesses  some  poor  counterfeit 
vitality  of  its  own,  or  has  some  accretive  magnetism  abiding 
with  it.  Godiva’s  legend  is  *  an  illustration  of  some  such 
reinterpretation  of  a  rite  where  the  original  significance  is 
lost.  In  the  East,  the  Indian  women  disraimented  still 
enact  the  ancient  ritual  of  Eain-Goddess  or  Earth-Mother. 
In  Coventry  the  faint  memory  of  the  Aryan  ceremonial 
survived,  transmuted  into  a  pageant.  In  it  the  Indian 
invocatress  has  taken  to  herself  a  fair  white  horse  and  a 
royal  vestment  of  golden  hair,  and  the  fable  of  the  wife  of 
the  ‘  grim  earl  ’  supplies  a  plausible  pretext  for  what  were 
else  a  senseless  show.  The  divine  rite  of  the  propitiation  of 
Deity — typical  of  many  a  transformation — has  modernised 
into  the  celebration  of  an  act  of  heroic,  if  mythical,  charity. 

So  we  have  in  Folklore  research,  facts  of  nature  as  men 
saw  them,  facts  of  nature  as  men  understood  them,  and 
facts  as  men  bom  to  believe  in  illusion,  in  the  hallucina¬ 
tions  of  sight,  the  deceptions  of  sound,  the  fallacies  of 
touch,  imagined  them.  We  are  given  withal  men’s  first 
tentative  answers  to  the  Whence  and  the  Wherefore,  and, 

•  Folklore  Review,  vol.  iii.  and  Science  of  Fairy  Tales,  pp.  71-92. 
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in  dimmer  hints,  the  Whither  of  life.  And  the  Folklorist 
spells — he  does  not  claim  to  read — letter  by  letter  the  words 
of  tongues  unknown,  and  from  time  to  time  he  catches  the 
drift  of  some  severed  sentence,  holds  in  his  hand,  for  one 
illuminated  moment,  a  last  link — the  rhyme  of  a  child’s 
game,  the  formula  of  a  peasant’s  spell — of  some  interminable 
chain  of  beliefs  whose  first  forging  was  dateless  as  the 
pyramids,  whose  original  symbol  remains  inscrutable  as  the 
Sphinx. 

Looking  back  through  the  mass  of  reports  and  mono¬ 
graphs  of  the  Folklore  Society’s  Review,  the  pages  which 
to  the  unscientific  reader  present  the  greatest  interest  are 
those  dealing  with  Folklore  as  it  pictures  the  daily 
episodes  of  human  life,  and  these  whether  they  originated, 
survived,  or  were  adopted  by  the  peasants  of  England  and 
Western  Europe,  whether  they  were  of  prehistoric  or  of 
yesterday’s  observance.  Concerning  human  life  in  the 
abstract,  popular  ideas  and  speculations  are  mainly  embodied 
in  proverbs  and  proverbial  saws.  Yet,  amid  all  the  variety, 
no  one  can  read  any  large  collections  of  such  sayings 
without  being  struck  by  the  existence  in  these  bequests  of 
current  philosophy  of  certain  dominant  notes  of  feeling  and 
thought.  Although  literary  origins  may  be  claimed  for 
not  a  few  proverbs  which,  having  passed  into  the  c<  mmon 
speech  of  contiguous  races,  are  printed  promiscuously  and 
side  by  side  with  sayings  more  rigidly  appertaining  to  the 
region  of  auricular  tradition,  proverbs  epitomise  the  results 
of  what  old  chroniclers  call  ‘  the  common  people’s  ’  observa¬ 
tion  of  human  qualities,  their  experience  of  things  material 
and  immaterial,  their  moral  judgements,  their  often  pene¬ 
trating  appreciation  of  the  comedy  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
events  of  life,  the  baseness  of  the  base  and  the  essential 
royalty  of  justice,  of  the  transitoriness  of  the  individual,  and 
the  permanence  of  the  essence.  In  them  may  well  be  found 
the  justification  of  the  statement  that  the  peasant’s  observa¬ 
tion  of  actualities  of  nature  is  as  accurate  as  his  conception 
of  things  outside  and  beyond  observation  is  fantastic.  And 
no  less  than  the  scholar,  the  preacher,  and  the  philosopher, 
the  peasant  passed  life  in  review,  inventing  or  borrowing 
phrases  in  which  to  record  his  verdict.  His  portrayal  of 
his  fellows  is  made  with  veracity ;  he  neither  suppresses  nor 
embellishes  the  facts  as  he  sees  them.  He  gauges  the 
varieties  of  character  as  dispassionately  as  those  sages  who 
rank  themselves  teachers.  He  has  little  or  no  pity  for  the 
weaknesses,  possibly  no  overplus  of  reverence  for  the  virtues, 
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of  humanity.  Taken  in  the  mass,  his  estimate  of  moral 
values  is  the  estimate  of  the  sceptic.  Concerning  friendship 
— to  cite  one  group — not  Solomon  in  all  his  disillusion  could 
add  to  their  venom.  ‘  Between  friends  a  notary  and  two 
‘  witnesses,’  *  ‘  A  reconciled  friend  is  a  double  enemy  ’ 
are  typical  examples  of  a  multitude  of  Spanish  sayings. 

‘  Tell  nothing  to  thy  friend  thine  enemy  should  not  know,’ 

‘  Short  reckonings  make  long  friends,’  ‘  Save  me  from  my 
‘  friends :  I  can  guard  myself  from  my  enemies,’  are 
proverbs  whose  equivalents  are  to  be  found  in  most  collec¬ 
tions  of  any  length. 

Nor  in  matters  of  more  general  import  is  the  average 
valuation  of  men’s  excellence  higher.  Gratitude  is  a  rare 
return  for  rendered  service.  Benefits  are  written  in  sand ; 
the  ungrateful  are  hell’s  majority ;  achieved  glory  has  a 
short  memory ;  when  the  tree  which  gave  shade  has  fallen, 
all  men  stand  on  its  branches.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 

‘  Celui  qui  offense  ne  pardonne  jamais.’  Honesty,  too,  is  a 
counsel  of  perfection.  ‘Though  none  were  by  but  the  King 
‘  and  one  of  his  suite,  a  man  might  miss  his  own,’  t  ‘  They 
‘  are  all  honest  men,  and  my  cloak  is  not  to  be  found,’ 
are  the  Gaelic  and  Spanish  counterparts,  and  the  Spaniard 
Slims  up  the  accounts  in  the  succinct  injunction  ‘  Do  good 
‘  and  be  on  your  guard.’ 

But,  despite  his  clearsightedness,  the  peasant  philosopher 
is  tolerant  of  the  sins  he  unveils,  his  sentence  is  pronounced 
with  a  quiet  acquiescence  in  ill,  and  ridicule — ridicule 
abounds — rather  than  any  other  wage  is  the  portion  allotted 
to  vice.  ‘  He  deceived  only  those  who  trusted  ’  echoes  many 
proverbs  conceived  in  the  spirit  which  condones  crime,  making 
the  dupe  responsible  for  the  imposture  of  the  charlatan  and 
opportunity  the  scapegoat  of  the  thief.  It  would  indeed  be 
difficult  to  adduce  any  strong  reprobation  at  default  of  pro¬ 
bity  or  delinquencies  in  the  code  of  truth.  Lying  is  dis¬ 
missed  in  one  brief  and  pregnant  phrase,  ‘  A  liar  needs  a 
‘  good  memory  ’ — significant  enough  of  the  peasant’s  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  toward  the  obligations  of  veracity.  It  is 
almost  universally  the  opportunist  attitude  as  opposed  to 
that  of  abstract  principle. 

Other  proverbs  may  undoubtedly  be  found  implying 
converse  tendencies,  general  and  particular.  Other  read¬ 
ings  may  suggest  themselves  to  readers  of  the  temper  of 


*  ‘  Spanish  Proverbs,’  John  Collins,  1884. 
f  ‘  Gaelic  Proverbs,’  Mackintosh,  1819. 
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mind  which  such  collections  as  Bohn’s,  Fuller’s,  Collins’s, 
Mackintosh’s  would  seem  to  indicate.  Moreover,  it  may 
justly  be  urged  that  many  owe  their  preservation  as  current 
sayings  more  to  the  educated  than  the  peasant  classes.  But 
after  all  such  deductions  are  made,  a  general  impression 
(that  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  exact  scientist)  holds  its  own, 
and  the  Folklore  of  philosophy  remains  imprinted  on  the 
mind  as  a  philosophy  of  morals  seen  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  pessimist  and  announced  with  the  conviction  and  the 
indifference  of  a  fatalistic  neutrality.  Race,  it  is  true,  has 
influenced  the  outlook,  for  races  see  with  different  eyes  and 
hear  with  different  ears.  Yet  theories  of  disparities  in  race- 
temperament  founded  on  apparent  discrepancies  of  feeling 
would  be  more  than  likely  to  mislead— so  intricate  is  the 
web  of  borrowings  and  lendings  of  national  sentiment.  It 
may  be  purely  accidental  that,  to  take  one  case  of  omission, 
in  the  Gaelic  collection  cited,  there  hardly  exists  one  proverb 
inculcating  distrust  between  friends,  while  the  corresponding 
book  of  Spanish  proverbs  abounds  in  cautionary  phrases. 
It  is — or  may  be — by  a  mere  chance  that  the  French  adage, 
‘  Where  there  is  nothing  the  King  loses  his  rights,’  should 
have  found  its  way,  or  vice  versa,  into  the  Gaelic,  and  that 
the  famous  Spanish  sword-inscription,  ‘  Draw  me  not  with- 
‘  out  cause  ;  sheath  me  not  without  honour,’  likewise  has 
its  literal  Gaelic  rendering.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  than 
coincidence  that,  when  we  come  to  proverbs  dealing  not  so 
much  with  human  qualities  as  with  life  as  life,  there  is 
almost  a  consensus  of  opinion.  It  is  seldom  that  a  proverb 
occurs  in  which  life  is  acknowledged  as  a  wholly  desirable 
good,  but  all  are  at  one  in  so  far  as  it  is  never  fretfully 
decried.  ‘  No  man  ever  existed  without  having  two  days.’ 
*  Many  a  broken  ship  has  come  to  land.’  ‘  No  tide  of  flood 
‘  without  a  tide  of  ebb.’  ‘  IJp  hill  is  no  longer  than  down.’ 
‘  No  door  ever  shut  but  another  opened.’  ‘  Worse  is  the 
‘  Fear  than  the  Battle.’  ‘  A  good  world — should  it  last 
‘  so.’  ‘  Let  every  man  praise  the  ford  as  he  finds  it.’ 
‘  Praise  the  good  day  at  the  close  of  it,’  or  reversed,  ‘  Speak 
‘  no  ill  of  the  year  till  it  is  passed,’  is  an  injunction  re¬ 
peated  in  one  language  after  another.  There  is  no  tendency 
to  wholesale  depreciation,  no  reflection  of  the  true  Eastern 
contempt,  the  deep-rooted  melancholy  recognition  that  all 
is  vanity ;  conversely  there  is  singularly  little  enthusiasm 
for  any  phase  of  existence  even  taken  at  its  best.  ‘  Lost 
‘  is  my  best-beloved,  but  I  wish  him  not  alive,’  so  runs  the 
significant  Gaelic  lamentation.  Nevertheless,  life  is  given 
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freely  the  merit  of  her  uncertainties,  and  fate  is  awarded 
the  praise  of  her  fluctuations  no  less  than  the  credit  of 
her  impartiality.  The  lane  has  its  turning;  the  road  is 
not  bad  if  it  leads  home.  What  the  wind  brings,  the  rain 
takes.  Fortune  is  like  the  market:  wait,  and  the  price 
falls. 

After  some  such  fashion  most  readers  will  read  the  drift 
of  proverbial  wisdom.  No  incontrovertible  argument  can 
be  founded  on  such  citations,  for  argument  here  involves  a 
question  of  origins,  and  the  man  would  be  rash  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  assign  a  birthplace  to  such  axioms.  *  Production 
‘  by  the  local  wit,  appreciation  by  the  local  circle,  record  by 
‘the  social  observer,’*  maybe  a  correct  definition  of  the 
most  usual  process.  But,  once  afloat,  who  shall  say  whither 
the  currents  have  carried  them  ?  Those  earliest  embedded 
in  prose  or  verse  may  well  have  arisen  far  beyond  the  ken  of 
literary  scholarship.  Villon’s  ‘  Ou  sont  les  neiges  d’antan,’ 
Chaucer’s  ‘  Three  may  keep  council  if  twain  be  awaie,’  may 
have  travelled  far  across  continents  to  the  land  of  their 
printed  abiding. 

Whether  customs,  rites,  and  observances  carry  much 
more  assurance  as  indications  of  the  spontaneous  thoughts 
of  the  men  and  women  amongst  whom  they  are  found  is  a 
vexed  question.  Messieurs  les  Folklorists  are  not  exactly 
a  household  agreed,  nor,  as  it  strikes  an  outsider,  is  their 
manner  of  envisnging  their  disagreements  likely  to  result 
in  that  elucidation  of  truth  which  involves,  with  conformity 
of  opinion,  unity  of  mind.  And  when,  as  they  frequently 
and  justly  assert,  each  item  of  Folklore  has  a  biography 
which  must  be  studied  in  its  own  home,  and  when  each 
item  so  studied  is  to  be  resolved  into  its  component 
elements — Formula,  Purpose,  Penalty  or  Eesult— and  each 
of  these  severally  claims  consideration  both  as  a  problem 
combined  and  a  problem  apart, f  the  field  for  dispute  be¬ 
comes  as  boundless  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  interpreters. 
At  the  present  stage  of  the  science  no  onlooker  need  aspire 
to  a  critical  opinion  ;  his  business — that  is  to  say  his  interest 
— will  lie  outside  the  region  of  criticism.  It  is  with  the 
pictorial  and  imaginative  aspect  of  rites  and  customs,  with 
what  they  betray  of  man’s  own  thoughts  as  they  cluster 
round  birth,  childhood,  maturity,  age,  and  death,  with  the 
retention  of  ancient  usages,  social  and  religious,  renamed, 

*  Jacobs,  vol.  iv.  Folklore  Review, 
t  Annual  Address,  G.  L.  Gomme,  1893,  ibid. 
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reclad,  and  reconstituted  by  renewed  generations  of  social  and 
religious  authorities,  that  he  is  mainly  concerned. 

It  is  only  possible  in  giving  a  brief  survey  of  the  labours 
of  years  to  catch  some  scattered  threads  of  the  facts  and 
theories  recorded,  to  dwell  on  some  isolated  details  of  current 
superstitions,  which  seem  to  converge  towards  larger  unities 
of  thought  with  regard  to  a  few  among  the  episodes  of  man’s 
existence.  To  elucidate  the  occult  principles  which  may  lie 
at  the  core  of  various  manifestations  of  beliefs — as  in  the 
importance  attached  to  the  relative  virtues  inherent  in 
different  substances,  or  in  the  abstract  value  accorded  to 
days,  hours,  and  seasons  in  their  influence  on  human  life — 
appertains  to  the  province  of  the  scientist.  But  in  touching 
upon  these  fragmentary  sections  of  all  that  Folklore  has 
offered  to  our  gaze,  it  is  impossible  not  to  gain  some  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  far-reaching  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
mass  of  material  rescued  and  accumulated  by  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Herculean  task  already  begun  in 
the  work  of  categorical  classification. 

The  most  obvious,  universal,  and  pervading  of  the  beliefs 
belonging  to  Folklore  proper,  and  the  belief  which  survives 
in  the  most  everyday  form,  is  the  belief  in  omens:  in 
omens  of  good  or  ill  fortune  :  destiny  in  the  abstract ;  with 
omens  of  particular  events  and  occurrences  at  hand  or  in 
the  near  future :  destiny  in  concrete  manifestations.  This 
belief  is  focussed  on  the  great  issues  of  life,  most  especially 
on  what  the  formula  of  the  fortune-teller  *  designates  ‘  com- 
‘  mencements.*  And  it  is  curious  to  note  how  generally 
everything  represented — again  to  use  the  magic  formula — 
by  the  numerical  figure  1,  has  become  by  popular  dictum 
an  omen  in  itself  of  favourable  fortune.  The  first  blossom 
of  many  flowers,  the  first  song  of  various  birds,  the  first 
sight  of  certain  butterflies,  no  less  than  the  first  seeing  of 
new  moons  (so  the  circumstances  accord  with  prescribed 
conditions) — each  is  viewed  as  a  porte-bonheur.  The  ‘  com- 
‘  mencement,’  however,  of  man’s  own  life,  as  implied  by 
human  birth,  appears  not  itself  as  a  porte-bonheur,  nor  in 
itself,  indeed,  as  an  omen,  but  as  a  nucleus,  round  which,  as 
to  a  magnetised  centre,  omens  cluster  and  portents  throng. 

And  here  it  is  that  faintly,  and  through  a  network  of  inter¬ 
secting  pathways,  we  descry,  or  fancy  that  we  may  descry, 
the  dividings  of  the  road  where  men’s  foot-tracks  deviate 
to  right  or  to  left :  the  cross-roads  where  thought  whose 


*  The  Tarot  of  the  Bohemians.  Papus.  London,  1892. 
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dominant  idea  was  destiny — in  the  acceptance  of  the  neces¬ 
sitarian — severed  itself  from  thought  whose  tendency  was  the 
accentuation  of  will.  To  one  man  life  is  simplified  into 
the  mere  manifestation  of  a  fixed,  arbitrary  fate.  To  another 
life  is  theoretically  or  practically  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
personal  volition.  Skill,  genius  almost,  is  an  acquisition ; 
power  is  an  outcome  of  resolve ;  knowledge  is  an  attainment 
of  choice,  attention,  and  study.  In  Folklore  we  may  discern 
dimly  the  working  of  these  opposing  beliefs.  One  section, 
oriental  in  its  type,  bows  effortless  to  doom ;  the  other  seeks 
to  avert,  to  propitiate,  to  alter  the  course  of  destiny  ;  while, 
hovering  between,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  days,  stand  the 
men  of  divided  opinion.  Life,  for  these,  is  fate,  but  fate 
moulded  by  will.  They  are  not  responsible  for  the  clay,  but 
they  may  cast  it  according  to  their  fancy  ;  they  cannot  spin 
the  thread,  but  they  are  free  to  elect  the  pattern  of  its 
weaving. 

In  birth-omens  both  schools  of  belief  are  traceable.  ‘  As 
‘  the  tree  falls  so  shall  it  lie,’  says  the  moralist  as  he  looks 
upon  man’s  exit  from  the  stage  of  life.  The  mental  attitude 
of  the  onlooker  at  man’s  entrance  upon  the  scene  seems 
often  to  be  an  analogous  one.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
even  here  the  necessitarian.  For  there  are  omens  and  omens ; 
and,  moreover,  there  are  two  very  different  ways  of  accepting 
them.  The  train  is  signalled  ;  it  must  arrive.  So  inter¬ 
preted,  the  omen  is  fatalism  pure  and  simple.  The  train  is 
signalled ;  it  is  just  possible  it  may  not  arrive.  Such  is  the 
doubt  expressed  in  counter-spells  of  prevention  and  attempts 
to  ward  off  portended  catastrophes.  These  imply  belief  in  a 
placable  destiny  or  a  recognition  of  rival  decrees.  Again, 
in  the  acceptance  of  omens  there  is  a  further  distinction. 
By  one  man,  or  race,  the  signal  is  regarded  as  bringing  the 
train.  It  is  not  a  mere  advertisement,  a  mere  foreshowing, 
but  is  in  itself  a  cause,  a  sacramental  medium,  in  which 
good  or  ill  fortune  is  an  inherent  quality.  In  this  acceptance 
the  fatalist  interpretation  is  involved  :  between  cause  and 
effect  no  possible  severance  is  admitted.  With  other  men, 
or  races,  the  omen  is  no  more  than  the  red  flag  of  warning. 
‘  He  does  not  bring  the  trouble,’  said  an  Islay  witness,  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  ghostly  light,*  ‘  but  he  comes  before  it.’  Such  a 
conception  admits  of  prevention.  It  may  amount  to  little 
more  than  the  injunction,  ‘  On  that  i*oad  is  danger ;  go  the 
‘  other  way.’  It  belongs  conjecturally  to  a  non-fatalist 


*  Ghost  Lights  of  the  West  Highlands,  Folklore  Review,  vol.  viii. 
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creed,  and  assumes  no  predestined  necessity.  Were  it 
possible  to  group  all  omens  according  to  some  such  classifica¬ 
tion,  were  it  possible  to  trace  in  them  the  creeds  of  the  races 
of  fate  and  the  races  who  have  given  a  dominant  and 
effective  force  to  human  will  and  action,  light  might  shine 
in  some  hitherto  dark  places. 

The  gulf  is  wide  truly  between  fate  and  will  as  active 
principles.  Nor  is  it  only  a  matter  of  race.  We  imagine 
that  the  Folklorist  will  allow  that  the  fatalist  is  the  first¬ 
born.  He  is  that  primitive  child  whose  biography  Folklore 
writes.  But  even  amongst  Westerns  of  to-day,  dwelling 
under  conditions  which  efface  surface  distinctions  of  race- 
ancestry,  peoples  who,  speaking  nearly  related  languages, 
clad  in  similar  apparel,  produce  under  the  plane  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  the  sensation  of  endless  repetitions  in  a  series  of 
graduated  mirrors — even  amongst  these  the  fatalist  sur¬ 
vives.  For  him  the  invisible  thread  finer  than  gossamer 
and  stronger  than  the  chain  which  bound  Prometheus  to  the 
rock,  draws  his  body  and  soul  to  their  eternal  anchorage. 
To  track  the  motive  and  action  of  the  fatalist  to  his  creed  of 
destiny ;  to  track  the  motive  and  action  of  the  men  of 
converse  faith  to  their  creed,  is  to  hold  the  key  to  some  of 
the  most  perplexing  enigmas  of  human  character  and  human 
life.  The  story  of  the  Luck-Child — one  of  the  widest  spread 
Miirchen — is  no  fable  of  fiction,  but  an  article  of  faith. 
No  single  nationality  monopolises  the  doctrine  of  that  ‘  luck  ’ 
as  its  particular  product  and  invention,  and  the  proverb 
which  epitomises  the  idea  of  such  conies,  ‘  Give  a  man  luck 
‘  and  throw  him  into  the  sea,’  is  an  international  dogma. 

But  so  far  as  the  data  hitherto  supplied  avail,  and  where 
the  omen  is  unaccompanied  by  subsequent  actions  of  pro¬ 
tective  magic,  we  have  generally  little  to  differentiate  the 
omen  of  fate  from  the  omen  of  warning.  The  source  of 
confusion  lies,  however,  it  may  well  prove,  deeper  than  the 
diagnosis  of  I'esearch  can  fathom.  Fatalist  or  non-fatalist, 
human  nature  persists  in  its  inconsistencies  of  practice  and 
belief.  It  is  still  from  all  ages  the  same  in  the  instinctive 
refusal,  despite  all  creeds,  of  its  substrata  of  unconscious 
optimism  to  accept  the  necessitarian’s  doom  when  that  doom 
is  adverse.  The  hand  of  man,  whatever  be  his  avowed  belief, 
is  for  ever  on  the  wheel  of  fortune,  seeking  to  propel  it 
into  other  grooves,  to  arrest  its  revolution  when  he  conceives 
it  to  his  interest  that  the  sun  should  stand  still,  to  precipitate 
its  rotation  when  the  lying  alchymist  To-morrow  promises 
to  change  To-day’s  base  metal  into  gold. 
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Yet,  if  omens  differ  in  root-character,  there  are  features 
common  to  all.  One  such  feature  is  tWr  apportionment 
to  special  events,  and  most  to  the  initial  episode  of  human 
life — birth.  The  actual  birth-hour,  according  to  the  peasant’s 
faith,  no  doubt  derived  from  the  most  ancient  of  all  faiths, 
astrology,  is  momentous  in  the  extreme.  There  are  hours 
(the  more  involved  calculations  of  astrologists  concerning 
planetary  influence  are  forgotten)  propitious  and  unpropitious. 
The  divisions  of  Time’s  big  clock  are  vari-coloured  from 
rose  to  black,  and  the  first  stain  cast  on  the  new-born  child 
as  he  enters  the  temporal  condition  of  existence  abides  with 
him  to  the  end.  And  though  few  Folklore  registers  of  times 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  are  at  one  in  detail,  the  rudi- 
mental  idea  is  identical.  The  portents  betokening  good  or 
ill  vary  no  less.  A  midnight  child  is  infelicitous.  A  bright 
star  over  the  roof  predicts  prosperity.*  Under  a  young 
moon  a  man-child  is  born,  under  a  moon  grown  old  a  woman- 
child.t  Born  when  the  tide  ebbs,  life  bears  within  it  the 
seed  of  failure  ;t  beneath  a  waning  moon  life  contracts  at  its 
start  some  germ  of  decadence.  Moon  and  water — the  moon 
in  her  phases,  the  water  in  its  flow,  themselves  following  the 
exigencies  of  invisible  and  remote  law — between  these  and 
the  human  soul  emergent  from  the  unseen  into  the  seen, 
some  link  of  affinity  abides.  Or  is  it  that  the  hidden  hand 
which  wanes  the  moon  and  ebbs  the  tide  and  fashions  the 
birth  at  one  and  the  same  moment  gives  to  each  the  same 
declining  impetus,  the  same  fading  brightness,  the  same 
recessional  weakness?  And,  passing  from  omens  where 
time,  the  lights  of  heaven,  and  the  movement  of  oceans  play 
their  part,  we  find  all  manner  of  trivial  incidents  denoted  as 
presages.  Human  acts  of  intervention  give  to  the  soul,  as 
to  a  half-poised  ball,  a  permanent  direction  as  it  hangs  in 
the  precarious  balance  of  the  natal  hour.  Many  are  the 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  guardians  of 
the  birth-room  and  the  child.  Proscribed  is  the  washing 
of  the  child’s  closed  hand.  Proscribed  is  the  rocking  of  the 
empty  cradle  ;§  proscribed  is  its  sale,  its  fashioning  out  of 
unlucky  wood,  its  overstepping.  Proscribed  is  the  giving 
of  fire  from  out  the  house  of  birth.  Instances  of  such 
prohibitions  can  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and,  trivial  as 
they  may  seem.  Folklore  has  taught  us  that,  though  to 
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many  the  clue  be  wanting,  behind  the  most  trivial  observance 
and  the  most  frivolous  precept  there  may  lurk  weighty 
meanings  only,  if  ever,  to  be  recovered  by  the  careful  pre¬ 
servation  of  these  apparently  unimportant  minutiee.  The 
more  irrational  the  act  inculcated  the  more  interest  indeed 
attends  the  investigation,  the  probability  being  it  will  lead 
into  remoter  tracks  of  unexplored  regions.  And  howsoever 
the  scientist  may  accept  or  reject  these  deductions,  they  show 
how  the  smallest  hint  of  traditional  observances  may  conduct 
by  long  trains  of  faint  survivals  to  the  creeds  which  culminated 
in  such  observances — show  how  the  fragmentary  indications  of 
traditional  rites  may  rotate  on  an  unsuspected  axis  of  ancient 
thought  and  primitive  practice.  The  simple  precaution  still 
observed  on  the  North-west  coast  of  Scotland — probably  in 
many  other  localities  as  well — of  crossing  the  fire-irons  over 
a  baby’s  cradle,  leads  the  investigator  direct  to  the  whole 
group  of  Changeling  Superstitions  which  far  and  wide  has  so 
firm  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  peasant  that  in  story  after 
story  we  see  the  astounding  spectacle  of  a  woman’s  natural 
instincts  so  far  perverted  as  to  preclude  her  recognition  of 
her  own  child — with  whose  identity  she  might  be  assumed 
to  be  acquainted.*  It  likewise  lands  the  investigator  in 
surmises  concerning  the  possible  ascription  to  dwarfed  abori¬ 
ginal  races  of  the  qualities  of  fairy,  brownie  and  pixie,  and 
the  possible  development  of  fairy  tradition  round  actual 
pigmies,  cave-dwellers,  and  hill-peoples  of  bygone  days, 
who  may — once  upon  a  time — have  verily  raided  gipsy-wise 
upon  the  cradles  of  former  house -abiders.  While  the  use 
of  metals,  fire-irons  or  the  common  darning  needle,  for 
protection  of  child  and  man  against  fairy  assaults,  will  lead 
to  all  manner  of  conjectures  regarding  ideas  emanant  from 
the  remote  mists  of  the  Stone  Age,  when  metal,  in  virtue  of 
the  occult  powers  accredited  to  it,  may  have  served  as  a 
counter-charm  to  all  malign  influences. 

And,  to  pass  on  from  infancy  to  childhood,  from  the  lore 
of  the  supernatural  at  the  child’s  birth  to  the  lore  of  such 
an  everyday  matter  as  the  child’s  games,  the  Folklorist  has 
new  lessons  to  impart.  In  the  doggerel  rhymes  of  the 
playground  he  has  detected  the  phrases  of  lost  religions. 
Very  curious  are  the  collections  of  nursery  rhymes,  ‘  formu- 
‘  lettes  d’eliminations,’  game  rhymes,  repetition  formulas 
(Randonnees),  and  nonsense  verses.  For  the  counting-out 
rhymes,  which  no  doubt  present  some  of  the  most  singular 
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and  puzzling  features,  we  are  told  ‘  that  certain  antiquarians 
‘  claim  dignity  ...  as  forming  part  of  Druidical  rites,’  of 
the  truth  of  which  statement,  it  is  added,  there  is  no  direct 
evidence.  The  ring  games  to  which  such  rhymes  are 
attached  are,  however,  allowed  to  represent  the  ancient 
process  of  divination  by  lot.  A  Teller,  moving  from  east  to 
west,  applies  to  each  player  in  turn  a  word  or  a  phrase  of 
the  verses,  while  the  last  word,  falling  at  random  on  one  of 
the  circle,  stands  for  the  Lot. 

‘  Ena,  tnena,  bora  mi ; 

Kisca,  lara,  mora  di ; 

Eggs,  butter,  cheese,  bread, 

Stick,  stock,  stone,  dead,’* * * § 

is  the  example  cited,  in  which  one  dauntless  antiquarian  has 
read  ‘  a  veritable  phrase  of  great  antiquity  .  .  .  the  exconi- 
‘  munication  of  a  human  being  preparatory  to  that  victim’s 
‘  death.’  Equally  curious,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  instructors, 
are  those  formulas  of  ‘  la  jurisprudence  de  I’Enfance.’  f  These 
contain,  it  is  asserted,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives — ‘  C’est  une  sorte  de  “  folklore  juridique,”  base 
‘  parfois  sur  des  debris  d’un  ancien  droit,’  t  writes  M. 
Chapiseau.  We  may  presume  that  Le  Droit  de  Trouvaille 
as  administered  in  the  playground  is  an  instance  in  point. 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  the  moral  code  of  boyhood  is  explicit. 
‘  Finding  ’  is  ‘  keeping,’  under  given  conditions.  ‘  II  est  a 
‘  moi  ’  is  the  cry  which  constitutes  right  of  possession,  unless 
another  counter-formula  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  finder,  in 
which  case  other  formalities  ensue  to  determine  the  rival 
claims.  No  less  definitely  fixed  are  the  forms  of  oath- taking 
common  among  children ;  and  this  solemnity  touches  on  even 
more  primitive  usages.  ‘  Lorsqu’un  enfant  veut  donner  sa 
*  parole,’  M.  Sebillot  recounts,§  ‘  il  passe  successivemeut  sa 
‘  langue  sur  chacun  des  doigts  de  sa  main  droit.’  ‘  Another 
‘form  of  assurance  [in  Staffordshire],’  Mr.  Northall  tells 
us,  ‘  is  to  wet  the  forefinger,  dry  it  again,  and  cross  the  throat.’ 
These,  or  some  analogous  actions,  accompany  varied  word- 
formulas  in  many  districts ;  while  the  act  of  linking  the 
little  fingers  of  their  right  hands  ||  is  another  widely-spread 
ceremonial  of  contract  or  promise,  with  occasional  resort — in 

*  English  Folk  Rhymes,  G.  F.  Northall,  1892. 

t  Rimes  et  Jeux  de  I’Enfance.  Rolland. 

t  Le  Folklore  de  la  Beauce  et  du  Perche,  p.  52. 

§  Les  Traditions  etc.  de  la  Haute- Bretagne. 

II  Beauce  et  Perche,  and  English  Folk  Rliymes. 
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the  Vosges  more  especially — to  the  crossing  or  touching  of  iron 
or  steel.  Very  serious,  too,  is  the  condemnation  of  the  revoking 
of  word  or  gift.  ‘  Donner  et  reprendre  c’est  pire  que  vole  ’  is 
one  proverb  in  use,  and  another  enforces  it  with  the  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  right  of  possession  is  more  completely  trans¬ 
ferred  by  gift  than  by  sale.  ‘  Donne  est  pire  que  vendu  ’  is 
a  fraction  of  the  school-child  decalogue  which  has  passed 
into  the  dictons  of  various  districts.  It  is — if  a  survival — 
a  surprising  token  of  ancient  rectitude. 

Apart  from  such  vestiges  of  the  past  conveyed  by  action 
and  gesture,  the  ‘  Rimes  de  I’Enfance  ’  suggest  little  trace  of 
remote  antiquity.  The  almost  boundless  profanities  of 
‘  L’Evangile  de  I’ecolier,’  the  ‘  Alleluia’s,’  Paternosters,  and  all 
the  gross  burlesques  of  things  sacred  may  carry  on  medieval 
tradition,  but  separated  from  the  games  to  which  they  often 
belong,  marriage,  lot,  marching  and  rondes  games,  neither 
the  French  verses,  nor  their  English  counterparts,  convey 
any  sense  of  long  tradition.  Both  are  much  on  a  par,  often 
idyllic  in  feeling  and  harmonious  in  sound.  The  game- 
rhyme, 

‘  Foulons,  foulons,  foulons  I’herbe, 

Foulons  I’herbe,  elle  reviendra : 

Paasez  par  id !  et  moi  par  Id  ! 

the  refrain  of  a  Beauce  chanson, 

‘  J’etame,  je  lame, 

J’ourdille  et  je  vanne, 

Je  ferre,  je  frotte  et  je  couds, 

Je  garde  mes  moutons  du  loup  : 

Filant  ma  quenouilleite, 

Disant  ma  chansonnette ; 

or  the  gay  child  poem, 

‘  Pretez-moi  voa  souliers  gris, 

Pour  aller  dans  le  Paradis. 

Le  Paradis  est  si  joli 
Qu’on  y  voit  les  pigeons  d’or 
Ilabill^s  comme  une  princesse, 

Cease  !  Cease  ! 

give  them  at  their  best.  They  are  but  light  floating  coloured 
feathers  of  songs  blown  from  lips  to  lips  by  peasants  and 
children  in  the  clover-scented  hay-fragrant  country  breeze, 
in  playground,  orchard,  and  field.  English  equivalents 
are  not  lacking.  The  Gloucestershire  lulla%, 

‘  Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

The  cottage  vale  is  deep :  ’ 

VOIi.  OXOIX.  NO.  OOOCVII.  E 
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the  ‘  Twelfth  Night  *  King  and  Queen  rhyme,  reminiscent  of 
days  when  the  Fete  des  ^is  had  its  befitting  ceremonies, 

‘  Lavender’s  blue, 

Rosemary’s  green ; 

When  I  am  king 
You  shall  be  queen. 

Who  told  you  so  7 
Who  told  you  so  ? 

’Twas  mine  own  heart 
That  told  me  so,’ 

'  Green  gravel,  green  gravel,  the  grass  is  so  green. 

The  fairest  young  lady  that  ever  was  seen. 

I’ll  wash  you  in  milk. 

And  I’ll  clothe  you  in  silk. 

And  I’ll  write  down  your  name  with  a  gold  pen  and  ink. 
[Rosee  in  and  roses  out,  and  roses  in  the  garden  : 

I  would  not  part  with  my  sweetheart  for  twopence  halfpenny  farthing. * 

are,  with  many  another,  touched  with  some  latent  grace  of 
thought,  some  fairness  of  vision,  some  glamour  of  the 
eternal  childhood  whose  dwelling-place,  despite  the  Angel 
and  the  Sword,  is  still  within  the  precincts  of  the  garden  of 
Eden. 

And,  to  turn  once  more  to  some  of  the  nonsense  verses  of 
France,  is  it  an  illusion  to  find  an  unmistakeable  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  intentional  incoherences  of  recent  poets  ? 

‘  Ah,  j’ai  vu  !  j’ai  vu  !  ‘  Ah,  j’ai  vu  !  j’ai  vu  ! 

-Compare,  qu’as-tu  vu  ?  -Compare,  qu’as-tu  vu  ? 

-J’ai  vu  une  grenouille  -J’ai  vu  une  carpe 

Qui  filait  sa  quenouille  Qui  pin9ait  de  la  harpe 

Au  herd  d’lm  fosse.’  Au  haut  d’un  clocher.’ 

Adolescence  leads  into  new  strata  of  Folk-lore.  The 
games  amongst  peasant-folk  continue,  but  one  favourite 
game,  the  *  choosing  of  partners  ’  game,  is  transmuted  from 
make-believe  to  actuality,  and  the  ‘Lot’  is  cast  in  sober 
earnest.  The  record  of  primitive  marriage  customs  forms 
a  special  section  in  the  history  of  traditional  rites,  and 
Mr.  Crawley  has  summarised  the  research  of  years  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Mystic  Bose.  But  as  we  read  of  the  more 
modern  survivals  in  peasant  life  of  ancient  observances,  it 
must  be  confessed- that  few  attributes  of  mysticism,  few 
qualities  of  the  flower  of  symbolism,  whether  figured  as  the 
fresh  fairness  of  hedgerow  blossom  or  as  the  fragrant  beauty 

*  This  last  couplet  is  not  given  by  Mr.  Northall,  and  belongs  to 
Cambridgeshire,  l^e  Folklore  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  112. 
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of  the  garden  growth,  are  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  the  un¬ 
initiated  reader.  Fragrance  and  fairness  alike  are  lost  in 
the  odours  of  the  meats  and  drinks  of  boisterous  feasting, 
and  the  colour,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  stain  of  wine.  While 
the  jests  of  marriage  riots,  jests  possibly  more  conventional 
than  spontaneous,  advertise  in  their  present  use,  not  a 
wholesome  simplicity  of  primitive  speech  and  thought  con¬ 
cerning  the  facts  of  natural  life,  but — the  self-consciousness 
of  intention  and  purpose  witnessing  thereto — its  total 
absence.*  A  more  singular  circumstance  is  that  the  haunting 
melancholy  of  the  marriage  songs  of  Eastern  Europe  is 
unknown  in  Western  lands.  There  is  no  hint  of  the 
characteristic  lamentation  of  Slav  Bride-songs,  lamentations 
at  the  severance  from  kin,  at  the  forfeiture  of  freedom, 
common  to  Russian  and  Servian,  where  the  cleaving  of  the 
heart  is  not  to  the  new  but  to  the  old  ties,  where  the  hearth  of 
the  bridegroom  is  an  alien  abode,  and  the  hearth  of  the  old 
home  is  the  abiding  place  of  the  soul  and  the  affections.  Of 
such  sentiment  the  general  literature  of  Western  Folklore 
scarcely  preserves  a  trace.  In  its  wedding  rejoicings  life 
is  for  once  presented  optimistically,  and  the  sombre  tinge 
pervading  the  totality  of  peasant  superstition  is  overspread 
with  gay  colours.  *  Let  him  who  will  not  dance  leave  the 
‘  wedding’  is  a  proverbial  injunction. 

With  marriage,  for  the  peasant,  youth  is  at  an  end.  Work, 
the  labour  of  the  fields  or  the  labour  of  the  sea,  is  the 
portion  of  the  husband ;  work  is  likewise  the  portion,  in  the 
held  and  in  the  farmyard  and  in  the  home,  of  the  woman. 
And  on  land  and  on  sea,  in  daily  contact  with  Nature’s  great 
elemental  forces,  the  mind  of  the  peasant  finds  new  mysteries 
to  solve  and  new  powers  to  propitiate.  Every  occupation — 
the  hunter’s,  the  husbandman’s,  the  herdsman’s,  the  fisher¬ 
man’s — engendered  its  own  cult.  Odin  and  his  dogs  range 
through  Teutonic  forests ;  ghostly  hounds  enter  abodes 
from  which  the  phantom  incomers  may  only  find  an  exit 
directly  opposite  to  their  entrance,  and  on  fateful  nights 
housewives  must  leave  no  linen  hanging  without  to  be  torn 
by  the  spectres  who  traverse  the  woodland  road. 

And  as  forest  superstitions  linger  in  the  darknesses  of 
giant  beech  groves,  so  with  the  fishermen  of  Scotland,  of 
Brittany  and  of  many  adjacent  provinces,  laws  and  customs 
innumerable  are  observed  whose  origins  are  lost  to  men’s 

*  To  ‘  La  Mare  au  Diable,’  1851,  G.  Sand  appends  a  detailed 
account  of  a  peasant  wedding  in  Berry  as  witnessed  by  herself. 
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remembrance.  Yet  it  is  not  either  with  the  woodlander 
nor  with  those  who,  going  down  into  deep  waters,  hear  and 
see  strange  things  unknown  to  landsmen,  that  Folklore 
exists  in  its  most  thought-compelling  aspect.  It  is  rather 
on  the  pages  that  treat  of  the  cultivators  of  earth’s  fruits 
and  grains,  of  the  plougher,  the  sower,  the  harvestfolk,  that 
most  readers  will  dwell  longest.  For  if  the  agriculturist 
has  escaped  from  the  shadow-dreams  of  the  forest  and  the 
mist-dreams  of  the  sea,  it  has  only  been  that  he  may  read 
other  dreams,  less  fantastic  it  may  be  but  more  profound  in 
ultimate  significance,  into  the  earth  whence  all  things  spring, 
to  which  with  fallen  leaves  and  kernelless  husks,  he  with 
all  things  will  at  length  return. 

To  the  husbandman  Folklore  has  accorded  a  place  in  the 
world’s  history  long  reserved  for  the  pastoral  and  hunting 
peoples.  The  assumption  that  ‘  the  hunting  and  pastoral 
‘  stage  of  life  is  necessarily  earlier  in  developement  than  the 
‘  agricultural  ’  is  a  fruitful  source  of  error,  we  are  informed ;  * 
though  Mr.  Gomme  allows  that  his  converse  theory  is  still 
unproven.  But  apart  from  theories  the  toilers  of  the  ground 
set  imagination  most  vitally  in  touch  with  the  epochs 
vaguely  designated  prehistoric.  With  them  the  traditions 
of  the  past  move  in  magic-lantern  figures  before  our  eyes. 
With  them  the  fairy  creed  and  its  attendant  ritual  found 
its  home,  for  the  peasant  ‘  it  is  part  of  that  antique  religion 
‘  of  the  soil  which  means  so  much  more  to  him  than  our 
‘  religions  do  to  us  because  upon  it — as  he  conceives — 

‘  depends  his  and  his  children’s  sustenance.’  f 

The  antiquarian  has  his  monuments  wherewith  he  may 
image  the  past — Menhirs,  Dolmens,  Cromlechs,  Megaliths 
of  all  names  and  species.  But  these  stone  riddles,  hewn  or 
unhewn,  have  suffered  change ;  mutilated,  disfigured,  majbe 
displaced,  who  shall  say  that  looking  on  their  uncouth 
shapes  and  strange  formations,  either  the  eyes  of  the  body 
or  the  eyes  of  the  mind  see  what  those  who  erected  and 
upreared  them  saw  ?  Had  they  once  some  grotesque  sem¬ 
blance  of  human  features,  giving  rise  as  decades  of  genera¬ 
tions  lived  and  died,  to  the  traditions  which  still  cling  to 
the  Rollright  Stones  in  Oxfordshire,!  to  the  Dawnsmen  of 


*  Folklore  Review.  Presidential  Address,  L.  Gomme,  1894. 
t  Folklore  Review.  Fairy  Mythology  of  English  Literature.  Alfred 
Nutt,  1897. 

+  The  Rollright  Stones  and  their  Folklore.  A.  J.  Evans,  M.A., 
F.S.A. ;  vol.  vi.  Folklore  Review. 
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Cornwall,  to  the  Stones  of  Carnac  and  Plouhinec,  and  to 
many  another  group  on  the  heaths  of  Brittany,  the  Irish 
hillsides,  and  English  plains.  In  legends  the  stones  were 
once  living  men:  a  king  and  his  army  in  one  locality, 
Arthur  and  his  knights  in  another,  profane  dancers  in 
another.  Nor  are  they  even  now  wholly  bereft  of  vitality. 
It  may  be  at  one  time,  it  may  be  at  another,  according  to 
local  customs,  the  spell  of  centuries  is  suspended  On  May 
morning,  or  at  Christmas  midnight,  or  on  the  mystic  eve  of 
St.  John,  the  stones  move.  Some  resume  the  long- suspended 
circular  dance,  others  rush  to  river  or  sea  or  spring  to  quench 
the  long  thirst  of  the  times  of  drought.  And  the  ‘  king- 
‘  stone  ’  moves  his  head  when  the  elderbush  is  cut  on  Mid¬ 
summer  Eve,  and  the  whispering  knights — or  the  wind — 
have  voices  and  speak  withal  in  the  silence  of  the  darkness 
for  those  who  will  to  hear.  Were  they  rude  stone  images  of 
God  Thor,  or  of  the  King  God  Odin,  or  of  Saxon  Chrddo,  of 
whose  ‘  idol  ’  Vestigan  writes  fluently,  supplying  moreover  an 
illustration  of  both  pedestal  and  elfigy  most  disconcerting  to 
our  conceptions  of  primitive  Northern  statuary !  Rife  are 
the  theories  of  the  learned.  ‘  Hypotheses  are  nets,’  wrote 
an  apologist  speculator,  but  in  the  matter  of  these  strange 
and  somewhat  monstrous  conundrums,  they  all  land  us  at  a 
locked  door,  and  the  stones — even  the  Whisperers — are  very 
silent,  and  for  us,  though  we  walk  abroad  at  Christmas 
midnights  or  rise  betimes  for  the  May  dawn,  their  secret 
remains  untold  and  their  spell  unbroken.  They  remain  the 
embodiment  of  a  past  beyond  our  reach,  nor  can  the  anti¬ 
quarian  reconjure  their  image  in  the  past  from  their  ruins 
of  to-day. 

With  the  Earthlore,  its  traditions  and  legends,  it  is  in 
part  otherwise.  We  may  misunderstand,  we  may  misinter¬ 
pret,  but  that  which  was  seen  we  also  see.  Time  may 
change,  somewhat,  the  earth  surface,  streams  shift  their 
channels,  and  seas  recede;  yet  there  will  bo  a  residue 
Time  cannot  change.  Some  things  remain  as  men,  the 
firstborn,  found  them.  In  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter, 
with  us  as  with  them,  seeds  break  their  prison-house,  buds 
shoot,  leaves  unfold,  flowers  blossom,  fruits  red,  purple  and 
yellow,  grains  white  and  gold,  ripen  and  fall,  and  the 
snow-shroud  wraps  the  hills  and  mantles  the  fields.  And 
all  these  things  are  as  they  were  in  the  mystery  of  the 
beginnings  of  seasons  and  growths.  The  prehistoric  bud 
and  the  prehistoric  blossom  was  as  to-day  it  is  and  as  to¬ 
morrow  verily  it  shall  be.  Iggdrasil  we — with  no  uncertain 
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imagery,  though  it  may  be  rashly — picture  to  ourselves 
grey- barked,  smooth-stemmed,  its  leaves  of  uneven  number. 
Or,  since  the  even-leaved  ash  has  immemorially  been  the 
counterpart,  blessing  and  blessed,  of  the  four-leaved  trefoil, 
since,  whether  ‘  tied  with  red  thread,  to  keep  the  witches 
‘  from  their  dred  [«tc]  ’ — since,  whether  placed  in  stall  and 
byre  or  over  the  house-door,  it  has  averted  ill  from  man  and 
beast,  or,  cleft  in  twain,  has  healed  sick  children  passed 
through  its  cloven  bark,*  we  may  possibly  divine  that  of 
such  even-numbered  leaves  was  the  foliage  of  the  Root  Tree 
of  the  world.  Nor  has  that  other  tree,  dear  to  Folklore, 
the  Elder,  changed  its  hue  since  it  took  to  itself  the  occult 
qualities  superstition  still  ascribes  to  it.  Its  sinuous  boughs, 
its  baldachin  of  cloud-white  blossoms,  its  red-black  fruit- 
berries,  in  which  lie  the  juices  of  that  sweet  wine,  well 
known  to  country-folk,  where  fire  and  sleep  meet,  all  wear 
the  same  aspect  they  wore  of  old  when  men  saw  in  the 
tree,  born  of  blood,  a  goddess-mother.  ‘  Lady  Elder,’  the 
kneeling  woodsman  cries  before  he  strikes,  ‘  give  me  of  thy 
‘  wood  and  I  will  give  thee  of  mine  when  it  grows  in  the 
‘  forest.’  t  From  its  wounds  blood  flows,  and  in  the  dusk  of 
northern  climes  the  tree  itself  moves  from  place  to  place 
in  the  thicket.  Irish  legend  transmutes  its  influence  from 
good  to  evil,  there  it  is  the  Unholy.  Elsewhere  it  is 
a  tree  of  witchcraft  and  no  cradle  may  be  fashioned  of  its 
wood.  So  with  Herb  Mistletoe,  as  in  the  Twilight  of  the 
Gods  so  now  is  it  of  all  land-growths  the  likest  to  a  weed 
of  the  sea.  An  outcast  from  Christian  churches,t  is  it 
excommunicate  from  its  association  with  Druidical  sacriflce, 
when  under  the  crescent  moon  white-vested  priests  cut  its 
pale  green  boughs  and  pearl-like  berries,  for  open  forest 
altars  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  reproach  of  Baldur’s  slaying  has 
haunted  it  through  the  ages  and  followed  it  across  the 
seas  ?  Is  it  still  stained  with  the  bloodstain  of  that  plant 
from  whose  wood  was  shapen  the  death  arrow  shot  by  the 
blind  marksman  at  the  White  God,  the  God-Beautiful  of 
Scandinavian  mythology,  Baldur  the  Beloved,  whom  Loki 
by  treachery  slew  ?  And  do  the  generations  who  know  not 
Baldur,  to  this  day  Christmas  by  Christmas,  as  the  ‘  White 
‘  Christ’s  ’  church  is  decked  with  holly  and  laurel  and  ivy,  as 


*  Medical  Superstitions',  Pettigrew,  p.  75. 
t  Saxony. 

+  Exceptions  occur  in  Staffordshire  and  some  other  j)laceB,  but 
Brand  states,  ‘  it  never  entered  a  church  save  by  mistake  or  ignorance.* 
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the  creche  of  Catholic  custom  is  wreathed  and  bowered  with 
evergreens,  recall  unwitting  the  wounding  of  the  god  who 
sleeps,  sleeps  sound,  in  the  mystic  Hades,  the  island  of 
Golden  Brome? 

All  the  innumerable  observances  which  signalise  the 
incoming  of  spring,  point  back  with  phantom  hands  to 
the  past.  And  still  the  vision  is  of  no  unfamiliar  aspect. 
The  thorn,  blackthorn  with  its  leaQess  blossoming  —  a 
death-omen  brought  within  doors — hawthorn  with  its 
snake-twisted  stems  and  bee-sought  flowers,  awaken  each 
year  remembrance  of  a  time  when  the  wonder  of  spring’s 
returning  came  to  primitive  men  with  a  continual  surprise 
unblunted  by  the  recurrence  of  chronicled  seons  of  springs. 
On  May  Day  the  dim  atmosphere  of  pagan  sanctities  and 
pagan  fears  still  clings  like  a  ghost-mist  to  the  very  soil,  to 
the  primrose-starred  woods  and  the  fields  of  cowslips,  and 
to  the  barren  hills  where  in  the  Isle  of  Man  omens  are  sought 
in  the  dimness  of  the  first  dawn-light  by  eager  watchers.*  In 
the  dews  of  the  May  sunrise  are  latent  virtues  estranged 
from  the  dews  of  common  days.  May-gifts,  and  in  especial 
the  always  significant  gift  of  fire,  have  their  peril,  and 
subject  the  giver  to  the  sway  of  wandering  and  besetting 
powers.  Far  and  wide  in  such  fashion  May  teaches  its 
Bose  (Dew)  Croix  (Light)  mysteries.  And  the  Maypole  itself, 
garlanded  and  festooned,  is  but  another  signpost  betokening 
that  the  road  beneath  our  feet  was  trodden  by  other  May- 
keepers  whose  symbols  are  now  but  relics,  their  sense  for¬ 
gotten  and  out  of  mind.  Heathendom  is  with  us  still,  it 
walks  incognito,  but  the  domino  is  threadbare  which  masks 
its  features. 

And  when  summer  follows  harvest ;  when  haunted  mid¬ 
summer  nights  evoke  dreams  of  disused  rites  and  of 
obliterated  worships,  visions  are  ours  of  fauns  and  satyrs, 
whom  Nash  truly  parallels  with  the  elves  and  fairies  of 
Elizabethan  dramas.f  Memories  of  Dionysus  and  all  his 
train,  the  Dionysus  of  oldest  conception,  *  who  was  a 
‘  divinity  of  growth  vegetable  and  animal,  worshipped, 
*  placated  and  strengthened  for  his  task  (the  material  welfare 
‘  of  mankind  depending  thereon)  by  ritu^  sacrifices,’  are  still 
perpetuated  in  Celtic  agricultural  ritual,  and  in  the  fairy dom 
which  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  relic  of  an  extinct 
mythology.  Every  year,  every  day,  observances  dwindle 


•  Vol.  viii.  Folklore  Review, 
t  Presidential  Address,  Alfred  Nutt,  1897. 
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and  customs  decline.  Yet  the  sentiment — and  here  it  is 
with  sentiment  alone  we  are  concerned — lingers,  a  voice, 
the  echo  of  an  echo,  sounding  faintly  from  the  dying  notes 
of  a  funeral  bugle  blown  over  the  graves  of  gods.  On  St. 
John’s  Night  the  fires  of  ancient  midnight  celebration  have 
grown  cold  on  many  a  hillside  where,  some  few  decades 
ago,  they  were  wont  to  blaze — albeit  neither  in  honour  of 
John  nor  of  John’s  Master.*  No  frightened  cattle,  or  but 
a  few,  and  those  hiddenly,  are  driven  amid  the  cries  and 
shouts  of  crowding  peasant  through  the  fiery  ordeal  which 
shall  ensure  the  year’s  prosperity ;  a  remnant-rite,  maybe, 
of  propitiatory  sacrifices  offered  to  gods  to  us  unknown. 
But  in  the  summer  fields — fields  of  corn  and  maize  and 
barley — we  may,  as  men  who  seeing  see  dimly,  trace 
strange  footprints  of  lost  thoughts  printed  upon  the  ground. 
For  the  observances  of  harvest,  howsoever  obscured  in  inten¬ 
tion,  still  outwardly,  and  to  an  appreciable  extent,  survive. 
In  Scotch  Highlands,  as  on  the  plains  of  Silesia  and  the 
cultivated  tracts  of  France,  the  rites  of  the  ‘last  sheaf’ 
hold  their  own.  True,  rite  with  rite  does  not  tally.  But 
underlying  all  variance  is  the  same  hint  of  an  attributed 
personality  in  the  robed  and  crowned  effigy,  the  singular 
scarecrow  figure,  into  which  the  last  cut  blades  are  inter¬ 
woven.  The  Cailleach  Bhuana  of  the  Celt,  the  Kern-Baby 
of  northern  England,  the  Baba  of  Prussian  reapers,  with 
their  grotesque  semblance  of  humanity,  link  themselves  fan¬ 
tastically  with  other  figures  of  far-removed  conceptions:  with 
the  thought  of  the  great  Corn-Mothers  of  old ;  with  goddesses 
of  cereal  and  of  furrow  ;  with  symbolic  deities  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  life  and  its  fertilisation ;  with  Ceres,  possibly,  as  elder 
commentators  were  accustomed  to  indicate,  but  surely,  too, 
with  those  dimmer,  vaster  gods  to  whom  Ceres  with  her 
Olympian  companions  and  her  compatriots  of  Greek  mys¬ 
teries  were,  as  the  age  of  the  world  counts  years,  but  late¬ 
comers.  So  the  husbandman’s  eyes  are  ever  turned  to 
earth,  the  secret-keeper  of  birth  and  of  death,  the  womb 
and  the  tomb  of  all  things  living.  To  her  by  right  he 
belongs,  and  to  those  gods  of  nature,  or  further  back  to  the 
nature-gods,  believed  in,  worshipped,  and  feared  when  the 
dividing  line  between  the  human  and  what  is  not  human, 
between  the  animate  and  what  is  called  the  inanimate,  was 
a  barrier  men’s  imagination  displaced  at  will.! 

*  La  Magie,  etc ,  A.  Maury.  Notes,  p.  164.  Paris,  1860. 

t  Presidential  Address,  1895.  Vol.  vi.  p.  70. 
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Thus  the  husbandman  goes  about  his  labours  in  Folklore 
record.  And  as  he  goes,  days  pass  and  age  overtakes  him, 
and  the  picture  shows  new  slides.  Calamities  fall  on  him, 
maladies  overtake  him,  his  feet  are  set  upon  the  road  which 
in  Gaelic  phrase  leads  to  *  the  other  side.’  Life  is  changed 
from  an  anticipation  to  a  temembrance.  But  in  age,  in 
misfortune,  in  sickness,  his  thoughts  are  still  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  thoughts  of  bygone  ages,  and  the  mirror 
of  Folklore  still  reflects  dead  years.  Waters  of  healing  wait 
— as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda — for  the  coming  of  the  blind,  the 
lame,  the  stricken  and  the  sick.  Wells  and  springs  flow 
with  occult  virtues,  though  the  spirit  of  their  fount  is  for¬ 
gotten  or  bears  a  new  name.  Ugly  enough  (whether  they 
are  to  be  interpreted  as  mediums  for  the  transference  of 
disease,  or  as  mere  representative  offerings  of  the  garment 
and  the  wearer  of  the  garment)  are  these  remnants  of  belief, 
traceable  to  one  knows  not  what  elemental  faiths.  Tree 
and  water  are  alike  defaced ;  the  torn  and  stained  fragments 
of  human  vesture  deface  the  branches  of  the  thom-bush ; 
crooked  pins,  rusted  buttons,  valueless  coins,  degenerate 
votive  gifts  of  human  clients,  defile  the  water  where  mystic 
deities  sometime,  somewhere,  may  have  enjoined  sacrifice  of 
things  more  precious  than  pin  or  coin  or  bead.  A  Tree  fair  as 
Sakaki,*  the  Tree  of  the  Gods,  hung  with  brocades  such  as 
the  sons  of  the  East  weave,  may  have  been  one  of  the  many 
prototypes  of  the  sorry  Ragoush  of  to-day  standing  beside 
such  fountains  of  faith  and  of  magic.  Yet  if  by  these 
lonely  pools,  sought  with  silence  of  lips,  with  feet  which 
move  with  the  sun’s  circuit,  with  eyes  which  must  never  look 
back,  life  animate  has  infected  life  inanimate  with  its  refuse 
of  rag  and  rust,  seen  from  another  standpoint  these  abor¬ 
tions  of  anterior  creeds  bear  an  aspect  which  discounts 
ugliness  and  sets  it  at  naught.  Each  rag  symbolises  a 
malady,  each  bead  a  human  infirmity,  and  both  rag  and 
bead  testify  aloud  that  they  who  suffered  and  they  who 
desired  were  not  as  men  without  hope.  And  surely  if  the 
miracle-water  wrought  no  cure,  faith  works  for  multitudes — 
blind,  sick,  maimed,  and  heart-broken — where  the  Water 
and  the  Tree  yet  claim  their  pilgrims,  its  every-day  wonders 
of  kind  compassion.  ‘  Imagination,’  says  Bacon,  ‘  is  next 
‘  akin  to  miracle — a  working  faith.’ 

Then  when  neither  faith  nor  any  other  remedy  can  stay 
the  inevitable  close ;  when  for  one  actor  after  another  the 
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curtain  falls  and  the  lights  are  extinct,  other  ceremonies, 
outcome  of  loves  and  faiths  that  lie  at  the  very  root  of 
men’s  hearts,  fill  the  scene.  Funeral  rites — as  marriage 
observances — form  a  separate  record,  standing  somewhat 
apart  from  all  others.  But  one  thought  is  pre-eminent  as  we 
turn  the  page.  To  the  primitive  imagination  death  was  not 
finality.  ‘  Les  morts  sont  bien  morts,’  says  the  proverb ;  but 
it  speaks  in  vain,  the  dead  survive  death.  They  feed  on  the 
spiritual  essence  of  the  food  laid  out  for  their  repast ;  they 
ride  the  souls  of  slain  horses  and  hunt  with  soul-packs  of 
phantom  hounds.  In  'excavations  made  at  Woodyates,* 
the  bowls  found  in  the  tombs  were,  we  are  told,  probably 
broken  that  the  soul  of  the  clay  vessel  might  accompany  the 
soul  of  the  vessel  of  clay.  Nor  is  the  idea  extinct ;  for  on  a 
gr.ive  many  centuries  newer  than  those  poor  graves  whose 
contents  have  been  exposed  for  all  who  will  to  see,  lay  crocks 
broken  as  it  were  but  yesterday.  ‘  My  old  man  he  set  a 
‘  vast  store  by  yon  mug  and  jug,’  explained  the  Lincolnshire 
widow  of  the  dead  man.  ‘And  when  thur  ghoasts  gets 
‘  over  yon  side  he’ll  cry  out ;  “  Yon’s  mine,  hand  them  over 
‘  “  to  me.”  *  t  Thus  the  dead  are  pictured.  They  feel,  they 
know,  they  love,  they  hate.  They  have  eyes  and  see,  ears 
and  hear,  and  they  have  needs,  many  needs  and  great,  which 
customs — whether  they  be  customs  significant  of  fear  or 
of  veneration,  whether  they  imply  a  survival  of  ancestor 
worship  or  a  residue  of  demonology — recognise  and  define. 

With  the  dead,  human  life,  as  we  trace  it  from  the  room 
of  birth  to  the  playground,  through  the  pursuits  and 
occupations  of  manhood,  and  under  the  shadowy  avenue  of 
later  years,  comes  to  an  end.  For  the  Celt  the  dead  ‘  lies 
‘  under  the  turf  of  Truth.’  His  sins,  as  in  the  Welsh  rite, 
are  laid  on  that  singular  scapegoat,  the  Sin-Eater;  or  his 
virtues,  according  to  Bavarian  observances,  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  survivors  who  partake  of  the  cakes  leavened  on  the 
bier.  Concerning  his  future — save  when  he  revisits  or  lingers 
about  his  ancient  dwelling-place — pre-Christianised  Folk¬ 
lore  appears  to  have  little  intelligence.  And  though  we 
catch  glimpses  of  ‘  other-worlds  ’ — the  Happy  Other-world  of 
Irish  vision,  and  with  it  of  various  abodes,  under  ground, 
under  sea,  Asgards  of  gods  and  heroes,  realms  of  fairies  and 
islands  of  bliss  where  the  living  dead  abide — regions 
‘  accepted  and  modified  by  Christian  eschatology,’  t  we  feel 


*  Folklore  Keview,  vol.  iv.  t  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  Miscellanies, 
f  Ibid.  vol.  vii.,  Art.  York  Powell  on  ‘  The  Irish  Vision,’  A.  Nutt. 
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that,  perhaps  by  force  of  association  with  written  literary 
tradition,  we  are  here  adrift  from  the  simpler  Folklore  of 
the  peasant  world. 

Thus  to  summarise  the  toil  of  years  in  one  brief  bird’s-eye 
sketch  is  only  to  approach  the  outer  fringe  of  all  that  has 
been  attempted  and  achieved.  It  is  to  leave  almost  every¬ 
thing  unsaid  of  what  we  lay-readers  owe  to  labours  which 
have  been  labours  of  love  no  less  than  of  skill,  learnirg, 
and  zeal.  It  is  to  leave  untouched  many  questions  of 
engrossing  interest,  and,  above  all,  the  explanations  Folk¬ 
lore  offers  of  ‘the  wild  and  grotesque  elements  in  Greek, 
‘  Vedic,  and  other  mythologies  as  survivals  of  the  lower 
*  culture  out  of  which  Greek  and  Hindu  emerged,’  *  and  of 
the  evidences  it  affords  ‘that  Buddhism,  Mahomuiedanism, 
‘  and  Christianity  have  each  incorporated  into  their  ritual — 
‘  aye,  into  their  belief— something  from  the  older  beliefs  of 
‘  peoples  whom  they  have  converted.’  t  But  even  so  inade¬ 
quate  a  survey  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  truth  and  precision 
of  the  axiom  Folklorists  aptly  quote,  ‘  plus  9a  change,  plus 
‘  e’est  la  meme  chose.’ 

*  Presidential  Address,  E.  Clodd. 

t  Presidential  Address,  G.  L.  Gomme. 
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Art.  III.— telephones  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

] .  Treasury  Minutes,  dated  May  23,  1892,  and  May  8,  1899, 
upon  the  Proposals  for  the  Developement  of  the  Telephone 
System  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (1892  C.  229,  1899 
C.  190.) 

2.  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 

on  the  Telegraphs  Bill.  (1892  C.  278.) 

3.  Memorandum  of  the  Postmaster-General,  setting  forth  Agree¬ 

ments  {in  draft)  with  the  National  Telephone  Company 
{Limited)  and  the  New  Telephone  Company  {Limited). 
(1894  C.  267.) 

4.  Reports  of  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 

Telephones.  (1896  C.  350,  1898  C.  383.) 

6.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  Post  Office. 

6.  Half-yearly  Reports  and  Proceedings  at  the  General  Meetings 
of  the  National  Telephone  Company  {Limited). 

history  of  the  telephone  in  England  affords  a  very 
interesting  study  in  administration,  and  throws  side¬ 
lights  upon  many  economic  problems  which  are  likely  to 
grow  in  importance  in  a  democratic  community.  Whether 
an  industrial  undertaking  such  as  the  conduct  of  telephone 
exchanges  is  likely  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the  public  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  of  municipalities,  or  of  private 
enterprise ;  whether  the  State  can  in  such  an  undertaking 
successfully  compete  with  private  agencies;  what  is  the 
value  of  competition  at  all ;  and  what  the  advantages  of  a 
monopoly  in  relation  to  such  an  enterprise — these  are  some 
of  the  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  develope¬ 
ment  of  telephonic  communication  in  this  country.  The 
weak  side  of  the  Administration  under  which  we  live — a 
system  admirable  in  many  respects — is  also  forcibly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  history  of  the  telephone.  And  if  a  practical 
application  of  any  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  is 
desired,  there  is  more  than  one  direction  in  which  it  may 
be  made.  The  telephone  question  still  awaits  a  definite 
solution,  and  the  future  of  wireless  telegraphy  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards  it. 

The  telephone  is  a  plant  of  American  growth.  Of  the 
three  inventions  which  made  a  practical  electric  telephone 
possible,  two — the  transmitter  of  Mr.  Edison  and  the 
receiver  of  Professor  Bell — had  their  origin  in  the  United 
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States.  It  was  not  until  1879  that  the  telephone  was 
offered  to  the  British  public.  In  that  year  two  companies — 
one  in  possession  of  Mr.  Edison’s,  the  other  of  Professor 
Bell’s,  patents — established  exchanges  in  London  and  one 
or  two  other  large  towns.  The  Postmaster-General  at  once 
informed  the  Companies,  that  their  operations  were  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  his  monopoly  of  transmitting  telegrams. 
Litigation  ensued ;  the  Government  was  successful,  and 
found  itself  in  the  position  of  controlling  the  telephone. 
How  was  it  to  use  its  power  ?  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  natural  course  was  to  incorporate  the  telephone  in  the 
telegraphic  service,  to  put  down  the  competition  with  the 
State  which  had  been  pronounced  illegal — not  harshly,  but 
with  due  consideration  to  those  who  had  introduced  a  beautiful 
invention  to  the  country — and  to  supply  the  public  with  the 
best  telephone  exchanges  which  science  could  organise. 
Indeed,  any  other  course  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
intention  of  Parliament  in  conferring  the  telegraphic 
monopoly  on  the  Post  Office.  The  Act  of  1868,  which 
authorised  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  out  of  public 
money,  declared  ‘that  it  would  be  attended  with  great 
‘  advantage  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  merchants  and  traders 
‘  and  to  the  public  generally,  if  a  cheaper,  more  widely  ex- 
‘  tended  and  more  expeditious  system  of  telegraphy  were 
‘  established  in  the  United  Kingdom,’  and  that  ‘  to  that  end 
‘  it  is  expedient  that  Her  Majesty’s  Postmaster-General 
‘  should  be  empowered  to  work  telegraphs  in  connection 
‘  with  the  Post  Office.’  Obviously  the  telegraphs  were  not 
handed  over  to  the  Post  Office  in  order  that  they  might 
be  farmed,  or  that  telegrapliic  communication  should  be 
obstructed  or  made  more  expensive.  Directly  the  telephone 
was  declared  to  be  a  telegraph,  the  Telegraph  Acts,  according 
to  their  obvious  intention,  required,  that  the  telephone 
should  be  worked  by  the  Postmaster-General  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office.  But  here 
came  in  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  State  administration  in 
this  country.  Present  expenditure  is  always  objectionable  to 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whatever  ultimate  benefits 
may  accrue.  To  buy  up  the  undertaking  of  the  Telephone 
Company  (the  two  companies  originally  incorporated  were  at 
a  very  early  stage  amalgamated  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Telephone  Company)  would  have  cost  something,  though 
not  much,  and  to  start  telephone  exchanges  in  London  and 
the  large  towns  of  the  provinces  would  have  cost  more ;  and 
the  Treasury  was  smarting  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
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telegraphs  had  cost  a  couple  of  millions  or  more  above  the 
estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Telephone  Company  was 
most  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  its  business,  if 
not  with  a  free  hand,  then  under  the  licence  and  control 
of  the  Government.  Consequently  the  obvious  and  only 
proper  course — that  of  terminating  the  Company’s  existence 
— was  viewed  with  disfavour  by  both  parties,  and  the 
expedient  was  adopted,  of  giving  the  Company  a  licence  to 
work  telephones  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  upon  payment 
to  the  Postmaster-General,  by  way  of  acknowledgement  for 
infringing  his  monopoly,  of  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  its 
gross  receipts.  Thus  those  interested  in  the  Company  were 
allowed  to  go  on  their  way  rejoicing:  the  Government 
assumed  the  delightful  position  of  securing,  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  penny,  a  small,  but  certain,  and  probably 
increasing,  income;  and  the  public  was  soothed  with  the 
assurance  that  scientific  invention  and  private  enterprise  were 
being  encouraged.  Abstract  principles  are  always  at  a 
discount  in  England,  and  no  one  was  troubled  by  the  thought, 
that  the  arrangement  which  seemed  so  delightful  for  everyone 
was  in  reality  an  arrangement  for  taxing  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  embodied  all  the  bad  features  of  a  monopoly 
without  any  of  its  advantages. 

If  theoretical  objections  were  disregarded,  it  was  not  long, 
however,  before  practical  difficulties  arose.  In  framing  the 
licence  to  the  Telephone  Company  the  Government  appear 
to  have  had  three  objects  prominently  before  them.  The 
first  was  to  give  the  Company  a  sufficient  interest  in  its 
undertaking  to  attract  capital;  the  second  to  secure  a 
revenue  to  the  State  ;  the  third  to  prevent  the  new  telephone 
from  becoming  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  old  telegraph.  To 
attain  the  first  object  the  licence  was  granted  for  a  term  of 
thirty-one  years,  that  is,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1911. 
Provision  was  indeed  made  for  the  earlier  termination  of 
the  licence  at  certain  dates,  but  only  on  the  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  of  compulsory  purchase  of  the  Company’s  business. 
A  revenue  was  made  certain  by  the  tax,  already  mentioned, 
of  1 0  per  cent,  on  gross  receipts.  To  protect  the  telegraph, 
resort  was  had  to  a  variety  of  devices.  The  use  of  the 
telephone  was  restricted  to  oral  conversations,  taking  place 
directly  between  the  persons  communicating,  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  forbidden  to  collect  or  transmit  written  messages 
in  any  way.  Further,  communication  was  only  allowed  in 
defined  areas.  Each  exchange  sanctioned  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  as  a  separate  institution;  subscribers  were  to  be 
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accepted  only  within  a  certain  distance  from  a  central 
point ;  and  no  telephonic  communication  between  one 
town  and  another  was  permitted.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Post  Office  should  have  imagined  that  such  restrictions 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  unchallenged.  If,  indeed, 
the  Postmaster-General  had  supplemented  the  company’s 
service  by  establishing  intertown  communication,  as  he  did 
at  a  later  date,  the  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Company 
might  have  been  more  defensible.  But  beyond  establishing 
one  or  two  exchanges,  after  the  pattern  of  those  of  the 
Company,  in  places  not  yet  occupied  by  that  body,  the  Post 
Office  did  nothing  for  the  telephone.  It  was  inevitable  that 
such  a  policy  should  be  attacked  almost  as  soon  as  the  ink 
on  the  licence  was  dry.  Anomalies  arose,  and  the  Company 
was  not  slow  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The  absurdity  of 
precluding  a  man  from  becoming  a  subscriber  to  a  telephone 
exchange  because  he  lived  a  few  yards  beyond  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  his  town — the  anomaly  of  saying 
to  one  of  two  neighbours  in  a  suburban  road  ‘  you  may,’  to 
the  other  ‘  you  may  not,*  have  a  telephone — was  forced  upon 
the  public  attention,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  telephone  was 
not  having  a  fair  chance. 

Meantime  the  use  of  the  invention  grew  very  rapidly. 
The  United  Telephone  Company  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  understood  the  developement  of  joint-stock  under¬ 
takings.  The  country  was  parcelled  out  into  large  districts  ; 
the  parent  company  retained  London  and  the  surroundings 
of  London,  and  established  in  the  west  of  England,  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  in  the  shares  of  which  it  retained  a  large 
holding,  while  giving  the  localities  served  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  venture.  By  this  means 
every  large  town  was  soon  supplied  with  a  telephone 
exchange.  But  the  success  attending  the  operations 
of  the  United  Company  and  its  associates,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Post  Office  quietly  permitted  this  intrusion 
into  the  domain  of  its  monopoly,  suggested  to  men  of 
business,  that  if  telephonic  enterprise  was  a  legitimate  field 
for  the  employment  of  private  capital,  there  was  no  reason 
why  one  particular  group  of  capitalists  should  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  such  enterprise.  An  application  was  there¬ 
fore  made  to  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  grant  of 
licences  to  wholly  new  and  independent  companies.  There¬ 
upon  the  question  arose — Was  the  Government  to  allow  un¬ 
limited  competition  with  its  telegraphs  on  the  part  of  the 
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telephone?  or  was  the  permission  to  compete  granted  to 
the  United  Company  to  be  viewed  as  a  special  favour  gained 
by  their  introduction  of  the  telephone  into  England? 
Plausible  as  the  latter  suggestion  seemed,  it  was  open  to 
the  objection,  that,  if  acted  upon,  it  secured  the  United 
Company  in  the  enjoyment  for  thirty-one  years  of  a  private 
monopoly,  a  privilege  universally  condemned  by  economic 
opinion. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  with  which  Mr.  Fawcett,  who 
was  then  Postmaster-General,  had  to  deal.  On  the  one 
hand  he  saw,  that  he  had  been  led  into  a  false  position,  and 
that  the  Post  Office  was  being  used  to  retard  and  hamper, 
and  not  to  facilitate,  communication,  an  attitude  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  he  had  adopted  in  every  other  branch 
of  his  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  to  confirm  the 
Company  in  a  monopoly  was  a  step  hateful  to  his  views  and 
inclinations.  In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Fawcett  decided 
that  henceforth  a  licence  to  carry  on  telephone  business 
should  be  granted  to  any  company  or  persons  who  could 
show  that  they  were  hona-fide  intending  to  do  business,  and 
that  each  licence  should  extend  to  the  whole  country,  and 
should  contain  only  such  restrictive  conditions  as  were 
necessary  to  distinguish  telephonic  from  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Fawcett’s  object  was  to  break  down  the 
monopoly  of  the  United  Telephone  Company  he  undoubtedly 
failed  ;  but  the  cause  of  failure,  as  we  shall  see,  was  one  which 
could  hardly  have  been  foreseen.  From  other  points  of  view 
it  is  probable  that  no  other  policy  would  at  that  time  have 
been  so  much  in  the  public  interests.  The  indisposition 
of  the  Government  to  incur  any  considerable  expenditure 
precluded  any  thorough  developement  of  the  telephone 
in  the  hands  of  the  State,  even  had  the  Company’s  business 
been  purchased.  By  removing  all  impediments  to  the 
establishment  of  exchanges,  and  to  the  connexion  of  one 
exchange  with  another,  Mr.  Fawcett  gave  the  telephone  free 
play,  and  left  the  public  at  liberty  to  experiment  with  its 
\ise.  Had  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  original  form  of 
license  been  maintained,  even  with  modifications  to  meet 
the  more  glaring  anomalies,  it  would  have  been  said  with 
some  force  that  the  State  had  never  allowed  the  commercial 
community  to  experience  the  full  advantages  of  telephonic 
communication.  As  time  went  on  new  difficulties  arose ; 
but  Mr.  Fawcett  at  least  allowed  the  owners  of  the  telephone 
patents  a  free  hand  to  push  their  enterprise  as  they  thought 
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best,  untrammelled  by  any  State  interference,  always  ex¬ 
cepting  the  toll  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  their  receipts. 

It  was  the  possession  of  the  master-patents  which  pre¬ 
vented  that  active  competition  on  the  part  of  independent 
companies  for  which  Mr.  Fawcett  had  given  room,  and 
which  he  no  doubt  hoped  would  take  place.  Companies 
were  formed,  and  new  telephones  introduced ;  but  the  result 
of  a  series  of  law-suits  was  to  establish  that  the  United 
Company  and  its  allies  held  patents  which  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  practical  telephony,  and  it  was  not  till  these 
patents  ran  out,  about  the  year  1891,  that  anything  like 
effective  competition  on  the  part  of  private  agencies  became 
practicable.  In  the  intervening  eight  years  the  original 
Telephone  Company  so  largely  extended  and  consolidated 
its  business  that  before  its  patent  rights  had  expired  it  was 
in  a  position  to  defy,  or  as  was  generally  found  more 
convenient,  to  buy  off,  any  competitor  worth  notice. 
By  a  series  of  amalgamations  the  United  Company  and  all 
the  subsidiary  companies  were  absorbed  into  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  originally  formed  to  serve  the  North ; 
and  a  body  with  a  very  formidable  capital  was  thus  esta¬ 
blished.  As  the  amalgamation  was  carried  out,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases,  with  reference  to  the 
market  value  of  the  shares  and  stocks  of  the  amalgamating 
companies,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  actual  value  of 
their  plant  and  business,  it  has  been  a  charge  against  the 
National  Company  that  its  nominal  capital  does  not,  or  at 
least  did  not  for  some  time,  represent  expenditure.  In  the 
language  of  the  stock  market,  its  capital  was  said  to  be 
largely  watered.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  President  of  the  Company, 
admitted  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  that  the 
difference  between  the  actual  amount  spent  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  system  and  the  amount  at  which  the  busi¬ 
ness,  including  its  plant  and  patent  rights,  was  taken  for 
amalgamation  purposes,  was  1,292,0002.  The  amalgama¬ 
tion,  with  this  attendant  inflation  of  capital,  was  resented ; 
and  the  cry  began  to  swell  that  the  Government  had  allowed 
the  telephones  of  the  country  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
monopolist  company,  which  was  charging  unduly  high  rates 
in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  a  capital  which  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  hond-fide  outlay. 

Other  difficulties  arose.  The  Telephone  Company  had 
not  only  established  exchanges  in  all  the  important  towns 
of  the  Kingdom,  but  had  connected  many  of  such  towns 
by  means  of  trunk  wires.  The  Government  feared  the 
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competition  of  these  wires  with  the  public  telegraphs,  and 
even  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  telegraph  revenue  was 
‘  seriously  suffering  ’  from  the  operations  of  the  Company. 
On  the  other  hand,  complaint  was  constantly  made  that  the 
public  did  not  derive  full  benefit  from  the  telephonic  system 
owing  to  its  divorce  from  that  of  the  public  telegraphs,  and 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Company  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  network  of  lines.  A  telephone  subscriber 
was  rigorously  forbidden  to  use  his  telephone  to  secure  the 
delivery  of  a  written  message,  and  there  was  no  combination 
of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  services  which  would  enable 
a  man  to  put  the  telegraphs  in  motion  by  means  of  the 
telephone  on  his  office-table.  More  serious,  however,  were 
the  constructional  difficulties  of  the  Company,  and  it  was 
probably  in  large  part  due  to  these  that  a  new  departure 
took  place. 

The  old  telegraph  companies  were  endowed  by  Parliament 
with  the  right  of  placing  telegraphs  along  public  streets 
and  roads,  both  overhead  and  underground,  provided  they 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  road  authorities ;  and  even  as 
against  private  property  their  position  was  regulated,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  carry  wires  over  houses  in  towns 
without  leave  or  license.  The  Postmaster-General  succeeded 
to  these  powers,  and  in  1878  Parliament  gave  him  an  appeal 
to  an  impartial  tribunal  against  an  obstructive  road  authority. 
When,  however,  the  Postmaster-General  gave  a  licence  to  a 
private  company  to  transmit  telephonic  messages,  he  merely 
waived  his  veto  upon  their  operations.  He  did  not,  and  could 
not,  give  the  company  any  rights  or  powers  against  the  owners 
of  property,  tbe  public  authorities  which  have  charge  of  the 
roads  of  the  country,  or  the  public  which  uses  those  roads. 
In  other  words,  the  National  Telephone  Company,  although 
it  had  covered  much  of  the  country  with  telephone  wires, 
had  no  right  whatever  under  any  circumstances  to  place  a 
post  in  a  road,  or  a  pipe  or  a  wire  beneath  it,  or  a  wire 
across,  or  an  attachment  upon,  any  man’s  house  or  land 
without  his  consent.  With  great  adroitness,  and  still 
greater  hardihood,  the  company  succeeded  in  constructing 
miles  of  wires ;  but  they  were  liable  to  be  mulcted  in  con¬ 
siderable  sums,  and  to  be  forced  to  give  gratuitously,  in 
return  for  wayleaves,  services  for  which  they  would  fain 
have  charged.  They  felt  acutely  the  weakness  of  their 
l)osition,  and  repeatedly  introduced  Bills  to  confer  upon 
them  powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  Post  Office. 
These  Bills,  however,  the  Government  consistently  opposed. 
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declaring  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  the  licensee  of  the 
Post  Office  should  possess  powers  directly  conferred  upon  it 
by  Parliament,  and  should  thus  be  recognised  as  occupying 
a  position  of  independence.  The  question  assumed  an  acute 
stage  when  the  public  began  to  complain  of  the  network 
of  overhead  wires  which  chequered  the  sky  of  great  towns, 
and  the  demand  was  made  that  telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
should  be  placed  under  ground.  The  Postmaster-General  at 
once  complied  with  this  demand,  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  permitted;  but  the  Telephone  Company  was 
powerless  to  turn  a  sod.  At  the  same  time  loud  complaint 
was  made  that  the  company’s  system  was  defective  in  point 
of  construction.  Conversation  was  difficult,  because  talking 
on  other  wires  was  heard — sometimes  distinctly,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  buzz — owing  to  the  electric  phenomenon  of 
induction.  Scientific  men  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion, 
that  for  a  really  efficient  telephone  service  every  speaking 
line  ought  to  consist  of  two  wires  making  a  complete  me¬ 
tallic  circuit,  and  crossing  each  other  at  intervals  so  as 
to  avoid  parallelism.  The  Company’s  system  unfortunately 
consisted  of  single  wires,  connected  with  the  earth  at  each 
end ;  and  to  double  these  wires  not  only  involved  great 
expense,  but  necessitated  either  the  substitution  of  under¬ 
ground  for  overhead  wires,  or  a  large  increase  in  those 
overhead  lines  to  which  the  public  objected.  Thus  the 
agency  which  had  practically  the  monopoly  of  supplying 
the  telephonic  needs  of  the  country  was  convicted  of  in¬ 
ability  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it,  and  there  seemed 
imminent  risk  that  the  expansion  of  the  telephone  system 
would  be  brought  to  a  standstill. 

One  other  condition  of  the  problem  as  it  stood  in 
1892  should  be  noticed,  though  it  turned  out  to  be  of  little 
importance.  A  company  known  as  the  New  Telephone 
Company,  licensed  so  long  ago  as  1885,  promised  to  take 
advantage  of  the  expiration  of  the  master-patents  to  enter 
upon  an  active  competition  with  the  National  Company. 
Its  Chairman,  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  electrician,  and  advocated  a  much  more  efficient 
service  than  that  hitherto  given  to  the  public. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  third  departure 
in  telephone  administration  was  made.  On  March  22, 
1892,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  then  Postmaster-General,  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Government 
proposed  to  assume  an  active  part  in  the  supply  of  tele¬ 
phonic  communication,  and  to  enter  into  a  species  of  work- 
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ing  arrangement  with  the  existing  telephone  companies  and 
any  which  might  thereafter  be  licensed  ;  and  in  a  Treasury 
Minute  of  May  22  in  the  same  year  the  new  policy  was 
explained  and  put  on  record.  Its  main  features  were  : — 

1.  That  the  Post  Office  should  purchase  the  trunk  wires 
erected  by  the  National  Telephone  Company  and  any  other 
existing  company,  and  should  in  future  conduct  all  trunk- 
wire  communication  —that  is,  communication  between  sepa¬ 
rate  towns,  the  companies  being  confined  to  defined 
districts,  subsequently  known  as  exchange  areas. 

2.  That  the  trunk  wires  should  be  open  to  all,  public 
call-offices  being  opened  at  post-offices  and  elsewhere. 

3.  That  telephone  exchanges  should  be  connected  with 
post-offices,  so  that  the  use  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
systems  might  be  combined,  subscribers  to  an  exchange 
being  enabled  to  speak  messages  over  the  telephone  to  a 
post-office  to  be  forwarded  as  telegrams  or  letters,  and  also 
to  speak  over  the  trunk  wires. 

4.  That  powers  of  construction  should  be  conferred  upon 
telephone  companies  through  the  medium  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  who  should  in  some  cases  lay  down  underground 
wires  for  the  companies’  use,  and  in  others  delegate  his 
powers  of  construction. 

5.  That  no  new  licences  should  be  granted  for  the  whole 
country,  and  that  licences  for  particular  towns  should 
only  be  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  municipal 
authority. 

6.  That  any  new  licensee  should  be  bound  to  construct 
his  system  entirely  of  twin  wires,  or  metallic  circuits,  so  ‘ 
that  there  should  be  an  assurance  of  efficiency. 

7.  That  the  declaration  of  policy  as  to  new  licences  was 
not  to  be  construed  as  in  any  way  conferring  a  monopoly, 
or  any  advantage,  on  existing  companies. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  thus  declared  the  Government 
passed  an  Act  giving  them  the  necessary  powers  of  borrow¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  constructing  trunk 
wires,  and  authorising  the  Post  mas  ter- General  to  delegate 
his  powers  of  construction  to  his  licensees ;  and  on  August  11, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury 
was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  heads  of  agreement 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Treasury  Minute  were  signed 
by  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Company  and  the  New  Company.  Thus,  in  some 
haste,  was  the  third  telephone  policy  inaugurated.  Re¬ 
stricted  licences,  with  a  jealous  and  discouraging  attitude 
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on  the  part  of  the  Government,  gave  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1884,  to  an  open  field  for  telephone  enterprise, 
subject  only  to  the  Post  Office  tax  ;  in  1892,  for  this  freedom 
was  substituted  a  recognition  of  the  paramount  position 
of  the  existing  companies  and  a  species  of  co-operation 
between  the  Government  and  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  which  took  office  in  1892, 
accepted  the  policy  of  its  predecessors,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  bring  about  practicable  working  arrangements  with 
the  two  Telephone  Companies.  The  details,  however,  were 
many  and  complex,  and  the  negotiations  so  protracted,  that 
more  than  two  years  elapsed  before  formal  agreements 
were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  meantime 
the  Duke  of  Mai’lborough  had  died  prematurely,  and  with 
his  death  the  promised  competition  liad  Bickered  out. 
Thus,  while  a  separate  agreement  with  the  New  Company 
was  presented  to  the  House,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
National  Company  had  obtained  complete  control  over  its 
threatened  rival,  and  that  it  would  be  open  to  no  competition 
in  that  quarter.  Meantime,  a  new  factor  had  been  introduced 
into  the  telephone  problem.  The  municipalities,  headed  by 
the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  claimed  the  right  to  supply 
their  towns  with  telephonic  communication.  In  their  view 
it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  modern  legislation  to  allow 
a  private  company,  under  no  conditions  as  to  terms  of  supply, 
to  break  up  the  highways  of  a  city,  and  to  obstruct  the  use 
of  the  streets  by  the  liege  subjects  of  the  Crown.  They 
were  very  willing,  they  alleged,  to  give  every  facility  to 
the  Postmaster-General  if  he  would  himself  work  the 
telephone ;  but  they  objected  to  the  enjoyment  of  such 
facilities  by  a  body  working  for  the  private  profit  of  its 
shareholders,  merely  because  that  body  happened  to  have  a 
licence  from  the  Postmaster-General  to  infringe  his  monopoly. 

Thus  arose  a  new  difficulty.  To  admit  the  municipalities, 
with  their  strong  representation  in  Parliament,  to  share  in 
the  working  of  the  telephone  tended  still  further  to  postpone 
that  unified  administration  of  all  telegraphs  which  was 
generally  admitted  to  be  desirable  ;  to  refuse  their  demand 
savoured  of  supporting  the  Company  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
monopoly. 

The  Liberal  Government,  more  or  less  bound  to  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  by  the  hurried  action  of  its  predecessors, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  representations  of  the  munici¬ 
palities,  and  announced  its  intention  to  complete  the  agree¬ 
ments  communicated  to  the  House.  A  debate  ensued  in  the 
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session  of  1895,  and  in  the  result  the  Government,  while 
declaring  that  the  agreements  were  a  chose  jugee,  acquiesced 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  better  adaptation  of  the  telephone  service 
to  the  public  requirements.  Before  this  Committee  the 
main  question  discussed  was  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
given  by  the  National  Company,  and  the  claims  of  the 
municipalities  to  supply  a  service.  The  evidence,  which 
practically  embodied  a  contest  between  the  Government  and 
the  Company  on  the  one  side  and  the  municipalities  on  the 
other,  was  concluded  too  late  in  the  session  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  report.  It  recommended  its  own  reappoint¬ 
ment.  But  when  the  next  session  opened  Lord  Salisbury 
had  returned  to  power,  and,  through  changes  in  the  House, 
the  reappointment  of  the  Committee  had  become  impractic¬ 
able. 

Early  in  1896  the  trunk  lines  of  telephone  of  the  National 
Company  were  purchased  for  a  sum  approaching  half  a 
million.  At  the  same  time  the  Post  Office  proceeded  with 
the  erection  of  other  trunk  lines,  and  very  soon  provided  a 
trunk  service,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Hanbury’s  Committee 
of  1898  to  be  ‘the  most  extensive  in  Europe.’  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  policy  of  1892  had  embraced  the  partial 
resumption  by  the  Post  Office  of  the  telephone  service  of  the 
country  it  was  an  unqualified  success.  Other  features  of 
that  policy  remained  the  subject  of  angry  discussion.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  on  the  whole  the  concordat  between 
the  Government  and  the  National  Company  led  to  increased 
activity  on  the  Company’s  part  and  to  an  improved  service. 
The  money  obtained  from  the  Postmaster-General  the 
Company  expended  in  erecting  new  lines  and  in  doubling 
existing  lines  so  as  to  improve  their  speaking  capacity.  The 
Company’s  gross  revenue  rose  from  819,000?.  for  the  year 
1895  to  984,000?.  for  the  year  1897,  and  this  was  earned, 
not  by  increased  rates,  but  by  increased  business.  Still  the 
great  towns  of  the  country  complained  that  the  telephone 
service  was  not  really  a  popular  one,  was  confined  to 
merchants  and  large  tradesmen,  and  was  not  as  efficient  as  it 
should  be.  On  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and  the  United  States,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  it  was  alleged,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  cramping 
conditions  which  obtained  in  England,  entered  into  the  life 
of  the  people  in  a  manner  quite  unknown  in  this  country. 
Glasgow  in  particular  so  energetically  pressed  this  view  and 
demanded  a  licence  that  in  1897  a  Treasury  Commissioner 
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held  a  local  inquiry  on  the  subject  in  that  city,  though 
without  any  very  definite  result.  Prolonged  controversy  also 
took  place  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  Corporations  of 
London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh^  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  streets  for  underground  wires  to  serve  the  exchanges 
of  the  National  Company.  The  Post  Office  established  its 
legal  right  to  lay  such  wires,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Corporations  served  little  purpose  except  to  delay  the  full 
equipment  of  the  telephone  service  in  their  towns  ;  but  it 
kept  in  evidence  their  rooted  dislike  of  that  ‘  united  action  ’ 
on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  company  which  the 
Treasury  Minute  of  1892  had  declared  to  be  necessary.  At 
length  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  municipalities  found  voice 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  May  9,  1898,  another 
debate  took  place,  and  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government,  to  ‘  enquire  and 
*  report  whether  the  telephone  service  is,  or  is  calculated 
‘  to  become,  of  such  general  benefit  as  to  justify  its  being 
‘  undertaken  by  municipal  and  other  local  authorities,  regard 
‘  being  had  to  local  finance.’ 

Over  this  Committee,  which  reported  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  the  late  Mr.  Hanbury  presided.  Mr.  Hanbury 
was  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  being  Postmaster-General, represented  the  Post  Office 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however, 
that  he  represented  the  Post  Office  on  the  Select  Committee. 
He  made  it  clear  that  he,  at  least,  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  he  did  not  attempt  to 
defend  or  apologise  for  the  policy  of  1892  or  the  mode  in 
which  that  policy  had  been  carried  out.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  were,  indeed,  by  way  of  being  an  attack 
on  that  policy  and  its  administration.  The  difficulties  in 
formulating  any  satisfactory  policy  inherent  in  the  fact  that 
the  Post  Office  had  abnegated  its  true  function  of  carrying 
on  telephonic  work,  and  had  let  a  portion  of  its  monopoly 
out  to  farm,  were  ignored,  and  the  telephone  question 
was  treated  too  much  as  a  contest  between  the  Company 
supported  by  the  Post  Office  and  the  municipalities  repre¬ 
senting  the  public.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  the  com¬ 
plications  of  the  situation,  however,  gradually  developed, 
and  in  its  Beport  the  Committee,  though  still  taking  too 
controversial  a  tone,  made  recommendations  which  have 
undoubtedly  resulted  in  advantage  to  the  public. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Committee  recommended  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Company  on  the  part  both  of  the 
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Post  Office  and  of  the  municipalities.  They  summed  up  the 
present  characteristics  of  the  exchange  service  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  trenchant  terms:  ‘The  exchanges  still  remain  limited, 

‘  in  the  United  Kingdom  chiefly  to  England,  in  England 
*  to  urban  districts,  in  urban  districts  to  the  commercial 
‘  classes,  among  the  commercial  classes  mainly  to  merchants 
‘  and  large  tradesmen,  and  among  them  to  those  only  who 
‘  find  it  advantageous  to  become  subscribers.’  They  then 
attacked  the  subscription  system,  which  gave  a  subscriber, 
for  a  fixed  annual  payment,  the  unlimited  use  of  a  tele¬ 
phone,  and  pointed  out  that  its  eflect  was  to  confine  the 
telephone  to  those  who  expected  to  make  a  large  use  of  it. 
They  advocated,  as  an  alternative,  the  toll  system,  by  which 
a  small  initial  rent  is  paid  for  a  telephone,  and  a  separate 
payment  for  every  conversation  initiated.  They  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  dangers  arising  from  the  practical  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  National  Company,  pointing  out  that  the 
Company  bad  to  pay  a  dividend  on  watered  capital,  and  to 
recoup  its  capital  expenditure  before  its  business  ran  out ; 
that  it  had  no  interest  in  lowering  rates  or  extending  its 
business  unduly,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  towards  the 
end  of  its  term  be  almost  forced  to  raise  its  prices  and  limit 
the  number  of  its  subscribers ;  that  its  tenure  of  its  posts 
and  wires  was  precarious ;  and  that  its  inability  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  public  might  at  any  moment  lead  to  a  demand 
that  the  Government  should  undertake  a  general  service, 
and  oblige  the  Postmaster-General  to  buy  the  Company’s 
plant  at  an  inflated  price.  They  acquitted  the  Company  of 
the  charge  of  inefficiency,  but  considered  its  service  inade¬ 
quate,  and  its  rates,  though  ‘not  unduly  high*  for  the 
unlimited  use  of  a  commercial  man,  prohibitive  to  the  general 
public  ;  and  they  dwelt  upon  the  anomaly  that  a  service  of 
such  public  importance  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
which  was  free  to  show  preference  as  between  two  com¬ 
peting  tradesmen,  and  could  raise  its  charges  without  limit. 

Many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  are  in¬ 
controvertible,  but  their  practical  recommendations  showed 
that  they  were  not  so  clear  as  they  affected  to  be  as  to  the 
remedy  for  the  evils  they  described.  They  recommended,  as 
we  have  said,  competition  both  by  the  municipalities  and  by 
the  Post  Office.  Now  the  Committee  was  appointed  at  the 
instance  of  those  who  advocated  municipal  competition,  and 
the  reference  to  the  Committee  contemplated  inquiry  as  to 
the  expediency  of  municipal  competition  alone.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  difficulties  attending  such  competition  compelled 
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the  Committee  to  pass  beyond  the  question  referred  to  them, 
and  to  recommend  competition  by  the  very  Department  the 
past  action  of  which  was  attacked.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  lions  in  the  path  of  municipal  telephone  enterprise. 
In  the  first  place,  the  telephone  is  not  of  use  to  the  whole 
local  community  alike,  as  are  good  roads,  sanitation, 
pure  water,  artificial  light,  and  cheap  means  of  transit. 
The  need  of  telegraphic  communication  grows  with  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  a  man’s  affairs;  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  artisan  working  for  daily  wages 
can  make  use  of  a  telephone  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
merchant  or  stockbroker,  or  even  as  the  lady  controlling 
a  large  household.  To  carry  on  a  telephone  undertaking  at 
the  risk  of  the  rates  is  therefore  a  project  of  very  questionable 
propriety.  On  this  point,  however,  the  Committee  gave  a 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  municipalities, 
avoiding  the  question  of  principle,  and  merely  remarking  that 
‘  from  the  point  of  view  of  local  finance,  a  telephone  service 

*  would  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee)  be  as  successful  as 

*  has  been  the  supply  of  gas,  water,  tramways,  and  electric 

*  light  by  local  authorities.’  But  they  admitted  difficulties  of 
detail.  The  areas  assigned  to  the  National  Company  for  the 
establishment  of  exchanges  mostly  extend  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  one  borough  or  local  government  district.  If 
the  area  assigned  to  a  municipality  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Company  in  the  same  place,  the  Company  obviously  has  much 
greater  advantages  to  offer  to  subscribers  than  the  competing 
municipality.  On  the  other  hand,  in  districts  where  it  is 
not  the  local  authority,  and  has  not  the  control  of  the  roads, 
a  municipality  is  just  as  much  a  stranger  as  the  Company', 
and  all  the  advantages  alleged  to  follow  from  the  working 
of  telephones  by  the  road  authority  disappear.  Then,  again, 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  put  a  municipality  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Company.  The  municipality,  as  a  new  licensee, 
must,  it  is  admitted,  be  put  under  obligations  as  to  rates  of 
charge,  equality  of  treatment  to  all,  and  efficiency  of  service. 
The  Company  is  under  no  such  conditions ;  and  the  Company 
is  first  in  the  field,  and  has  a  large  clientUe  to  start  with. 
These  are  considerations  which  doubtless  had  weight  with 
the  Committee,  and  which,  while  not  deterring  them  from 
recommending  municipal  competition,  made  them  advocate 
active  Post  Office  competition  as  a  yet  more  excellent  way. 

But  a  neck-and-neck  competition  by  the  Post  Office  also 
presents  some  awkward  features  which  the  Committee  do 
not  seem  to  have  noticed.  There  is  something  a  little 
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absurd  in  licensing  an  agent  to  do  one’s  work  on  payment 
of  a  heavy  toll,  and  thus  securing  a  handsome  revenue 
(the  royalties  paid  by  the  National  Company  to  the  Post 
Office  in  1902  amounted  to  154, 000^.),  and  then  using  the 
utmost  endeavours  to  take  business  away  from  the  licensee 
and  to  do  it  oneself.  And  if  this  peculiarity  of  the  position 
be  disregarded,  there  are  others  which  more  directly  con¬ 
cern  the  public,  because  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  telephone  service.  The  National  Company,  as  we 
have  said,  has  no  wayleave  powers,  and  it  was  part  of  the 
arrangement  of  1892  and  1 896  that  the  Postmaster-General 
should  help  them  in  the  construction  of  their  lines.  But  a 
competition  in  which  one  trader  goes  out  of  his  way  to  help 
the  other  without  acquiring  in  return  any  of  the  advantages 
in  which  his  rival  rejoices  is  a  very  curious  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  construction  of  telephonic 
lines  by  the  Company  were  not  facilitated  by  the  Post  Office, 
the  public  would  suffer,  as  the  Postmaster-General,  just 
commencing  business,  could  not  even  with  the  most  reckless 
and  unremunerative  expenditure  of  capital,  at  once  supply 
a  service  in  every  corner  of  the  country  where  the  Company 
was  already  installed. 

It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  challenge  the  recommendations 
of  Mr.  Hanbury’s  Committee  on  the  ground  that  the 
principle  of  competition  cannot  be  usefully  applied  to  the 
telephone.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  this  topic,  but 
hardly  with  any  conclusive  result.  It  is  obvious  that  one 
telephonic  system  is  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  for  the  object 
of  joining  a  telephone  exchange  is  to  be  able  to  talk  to  as 
many  persons  as  possible.  If  there  are  two  systems  in 
one  town,  and  tbe  adherents  of  the  one  cannot  talk  to  the 
adherents  of  the  other,  the  very  object  of  having  a  telephone 
is  so  far  defeated.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  some 
places  where  there  are  competitive  systems  the  telephone 
flourishes — notably  in  Stockholm,  where  the  service  seems 
to  be  as  cheap  and  as  much  used  as  in  any  town  in  the  Old 
or  New  World.  Further,  in  the  history  of  the  telephone  in 
England,  wherever  a  hond-fide  competition  has  seemed 
imminent,  the  service  of  the  National  Company  has  been 
found  to  improve.  Perhaps,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that,  while  competition  has  obvious  drawbacks,  it  cannot 
be  wholly  ruled  out  unless  some  other  guarantee  for 
efficiency,  such  as  accountability  to  Parliament,  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it.  The  charge  which  may  legitimately  be  made 
against  the  Eeport  of  Mr.  Hanbury’s  Committee  is,  not  that 
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under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  it  found  to  exist  it 
recommended  competition,  but  that  it  did  not  make  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  that  competition  was  but  a  temporary  make¬ 
shift,  and  that  the  only  ultimate  solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation  lay  in  the  resumption  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  duty  of  working  the  whole  telephone  system 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Hanbury’s  Committee  reported  on  August  4,  1898, 
and  in  the  following  May  another  Treasury  Minute  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  adopted  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  to  a  limited  extent.  It 
gave  notice  of  legislation  to  enable  local  authorities  to  use 
their  funds  in  establishing  a  telephone  service,  but  intimated 
that  applications  for  licences  would  be  considered  on  their 
merits  in  each  case.  And  it  announced  that  the  Post  Office 
would  open  telephone  exchanges  in  London.  It  approved 
of  the  principle  that  in  all  future  licences  charges  should 
be  regulated,  preferential  treatment  prohibited,  efficiency  of 
service  as  far  as  possible  secured,  and  safeguards  against 
amalgamation  and  delegation  provided.  And  it  made  certain 
declarations  on  the  difficult  subject  of  the  acquisition  of 
plant  by  the  Post  Office  on  the  expiration  of  a  licence. 

A  Bill  was  subsequently  introduced  by  the  Government  to 
give  effect  to  this  Minute.  By  the  time  this  Bill  came  on 
for  discussiou  the  friends  of  the  Telephone  Company  had 
emerged  from  the  wave  of  Parliamentary  disfavour  which 
had  surged  over  them,  and  they  used  their  influence  to  such 
good  purpose  that  the  Act  when  passed  consisted  in  large 
part  of  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  Company.  By 
these  provisions  opportunity  is  given  to  the  Company  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Postmaster-General  in 
any  place  where  a  licence  is  granted  to  a  municipality.  By 
accepting  limits  of  charge  and  renouncing  the  right  to  give 
preferential  treatment  the  Company  can  secure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  during  the  period  of  competition  of  any  rights  of 
laying  underground  wires  which  have  been  acquir^  from 
the  municipality,  and  an  extension  of  its  licence  for  a 
term  equal  to  that  granted  to  the  municipality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Act  debaiTed  the  Company  from  opening 
exchanges  in  any  new  area,  and  provided  that  where  its 
licence  in  any  area  was  extended  for  as  long  as  eight  years 
it  might  be  required  to  give  rights  of  intercommunication 
between  its  subscribers  and  those  of  the  municipality. 

Four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
and  it  is  feared  that  those  who  looked  for  a  general  and 
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active  competition  on  the  part  of  municipalities  must  be 
disappointed  with  the  result.  Some  dozen  or  more  licences 
have  been  granted  by  the  Postmaster-General,  but  only  three 
or  four  municipal  exchanges  have  actually  got  to  work.  The 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  which  was  foremost  in  the  demand 
for  a  licence,  has  an  extensive  system,  and  an  active  compe¬ 
tition  between  the  Company  and  the  Corporation  is  proceeding. 
Portsmouth  has  opened  an  exchange  ;  but  Tunbridge  Wells, 
which  was  also  loud  in  its  demands  for  a  licence,  after 
carrying  on  business  for  a  year  or  two  found  it  could  not 
achieve  a  financial  success,  and  transferred  its  business 
to  the  Telephone  Company.  Nor  has  the  Post  Office  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Select  Committee  to  enter 
into  general  competition  with  its  licensee.  It  has,  indeed, 
nearly  quadrupled  the  number  of  its  subscribers  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  but  this  increase  is  due  to  the  opening  of  exchanges 
in  places  not  served  by  the  National  Company,  and  to  the 
growth  of  business  in  districts  such  as  South  Wales,  where 
it  already  had  exchanges.  And,  in  any  case,  4,438  sub¬ 
scribers  in  a  population  of  some  35,000,000  (excluding 
London)  is  a  bagatelle.  In  London  the  promise  of  the 
Treasury  Minute  has  been  fulfilled,  though  not  with  quite 
the  results  anticipated.  No  time  was  lost  in  laying  down 
an  extensive  underground  system  of  telephones  and  pro¬ 
viding  exchanges  equipped  with  all  the  latest  appliances 
of  electrical  science.  But  when,  towards  the  end  of  1901, 
the  time  approached  for  the  opening  of  the  Postmaster- 
General’s  exchanges,  the  public  learned  with  surprise  that 
an  agreement  had  been  made  between  the  parties  who  were 
thought  to  be  about  to  enter  upon  an  internecine  struggle. 
Loud  were  the  expressions  of  disgust ;  the  public  were  said 
to  have  been  betrayed.  But  after  full  discussion  the 
Government  obtained  a  complete  triumph  for  its  policy,  not 
only  in  the  House  but  in  the  country,  and  the  decried  arrange¬ 
ment  has  since  been  carried  out  with  signal  advantage  to  the 
metropolis. 

Indeed,  except  upon  the  view  that  the  National  Company 
is  to  be  treated  as  an  outlaw,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  to 
what  reasonable  objections  the  arrangement  was  open.  It 
has  the  essential  features  of  a  good  bargain ;  each  party 
obtained  something  which  it  wanted,  and  which  the  other 
had  to  give.  The  Post  Office  wanted  to  put  its  subscribers 
into  communication  with  the  subscribers  of  the  Company. 
This  it  could  not  do  without  the  consent  of  the  Company. 
Neither  the  agreement  of  1896  nor  the  Act  of  1899  put  the 
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Company  under  terms  to  give  intercommunication  in  the 
same  area  between  its  own  exchanges  and  the  exchanges  of 
the  Post  Office.  But  without  such  intercommunication  it 
is  obviously  extremely  difficult  to  initiate  a  new  and  com¬ 
peting  exchange.  Again,  the  Company  could  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  preferential  treatment  and  to  submit  to 
limits  of  charge  ;  and  it  was  eminently  in  the  public  interest 
that  it  should  submit  to  these  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  Company  was 
becoming  averse  to  capital  expenditure.  The  term  of  its 
licence  was  running  out,  and  it  could  not  offer  an  un¬ 
exceptionable  security  for  a  loan.  It  was  glad,  therefore, 
to  be  enabled  to  rent  underground  wires  from  the  Post¬ 
master-General,  while  the  Government  was  not  unwilling  to 
obtain  an  immediate  return  upon  an  outlay  which  would 
otherwise  be  more  or  less  unremunerative  until  the  full 
complement  of  anticipated  subscribers  was  reached.  And 
there  was  another  thing  the  Government  gave,  the  full  im¬ 
portance  of  which  will  be  seen  when  the  present  position  of 
the  telephone  question  is  considered.  They  undertook  to 
buy  on  certain  terms  the  plant  of  the  Company  in  London 
on  the  termination  of  the  Company’s  licence  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1911.  Thus  the  Company  obtained  pecuniary 
relief,  both  immediate  and  prospective,  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  obtained  control  of  the  Company’s  London  business 
in  some  important  respects,  and  was  enabled  to  open  his 
exchanges  under  good  auspices.  The  result,  from  a  public 
point  of  view,  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement. 
A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  use  of  the  telephone 
in  London.  The  Company  has  enrolled  more  new  subscribers 
than  it  ever  obtained  before  in  a  like  time ;  and  the  Post¬ 
master-General  is  able  to  tell  us  that  on  March  31  last  he 
had  opened  seven  exchanges  and  enrolled  9,122  subscribers. 
The  Post  Office  central  exchange  is  ‘  the  largest  in  the 
London  area,’  and  ‘  its  growth  seems  likely  to  continue 
‘  unchecked  until  the  limit  of  14,000  lines  is  reached.’ 
Moreover,  ‘  the  works  already  carried  out  have  provided  not 
‘  only  for  the  service  of  the  existing  subscribers,  but  also 
‘  to  a  considerable  extent  for  an  increase  of  the  number  to 
*  30,000  in  the  near  future,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  for  a 
‘  still  further  increase.* 

The  conclusion  of  the  London  agreement  is  the  last  in¬ 
cident  in  the  history  of  the  telephone.  Restricted  licences, 
general  licences,  restricted  licences  plus  co-operation,  re¬ 
stricted  licences  plm  co-operation  plus  competition,  have 
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succeeded  each  other  at  short  intervals.  But  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  last  chapter  has  been  written.  For  let  us 
consider  the  present  position.  The  Post  Office  has  connected 
all  the  more  important  centres  of  the  country  with  each  other 
by  trunk  telephone  wires.  It  has  355  trunk  centres  ;  it  has 
spent  over  two  millions  in  providing  trunk  lines;  and  it 
derives  from  their  use  a  gross  annual  income  of  274, 000^. 
The  conversations  over  these  lines  reached  eleven  and  a 
half  millions  in  the  year  ending  March  31  last,  and  are  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  14’8  per  cent,  in  the  year.  The 
written  telegrams  sent  over  the  Post  Office  wires  in  the  same 
period  numbered  about  ninety-two  millions  and  a  half,  so 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  one  trunk  conversation  now  takes 
place  for  every  eight  telegrams  sent.  But  trunk  conversa¬ 
tions  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  local  conversations  on 
the  telephone.  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  the  President  of  the 
National  Company,  tells  us,  that  nearly  four  hundred  millions 
of  conversations  took  place  over  the  Company’s  wires  in  1902. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
conversations  carried  on  by  means  of  the  telephone  pass  over 
the  trunk  wires,  the  remaining  97  per  cent,  being  local.  Mr. 
Hanbury’s  Committee  put  the  proportion  at  5  per  cent.  The 
areas  within  which  the  Company  operates  are  no  doubt  very 
large,  so  that  many  messages  classed  as  local  may  pass  over 
long  distances — e.g.,  in  the  London  area,  between  Croydon 
and  Harrow,  in  the  Manchester  area,  between  that  town  and 
many  of  the  subsidiary  manufacturing  centres  around.  But 
this  fact  does  not  affect  the  comparison  between  the  tele¬ 
phonic  work  of  the  Postmaster- General  and  that  of  the 
Company.  It  remains  true  that  of  the  whole  telephonic 
business  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  National  Company 
conducts  over  90  per  cent.,  to  say  the  very  least.  And  what 
is  the  position  of  the  Company  ?  It  is  a  corporation  with  a 
nomin^  capital  of  a  little  over  eight  millions,  a  reserve 
fund  of  1,234,000^.  invested  in  the  business  of  the  Company, 
a  gross  revenue  of  1,691,0001.,  out  of  which  it  pays  154,4071. 
to  the  Post  Office  in  royalties,  and  a  net  revenue  of  nearly 
586,0001.  a  year.  This  colossal  undertaking  is  carried  on 
by  virtue  of  a  licence  from  the  Postmaster-General  which 
expires  at  midnight  on  December  31,  1911.  On  January  1, 
1912,  nine-tenths  of  the  telephone  business  of  the  country 
will  come  to  a  standstill  if  things  remain  in  their  present 
position.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  result  is 
unimaginable,  and  that  some  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  continuance  of  exchange  business  on  the  termination 
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of  the  Company’s  licence.  But  the  short  term  of  life  now 
remaining  to  the  Company  is  not  the  only  anomaly  in  the 
situation.  Although  telegraphic  communication  was  held 
thirty  years  ago  to  be  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  country  that  it  ought  to  be  supplied 
and  controlled  by  the  State,  and  although  a  large  proportion 
of  telegraphic  business  is  now  conducted  %  telephone, 
yet  the  control  of  the  telephone  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  a  body,  which,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  is 
absolutely  unfettered  in  its  charges  and  obligations,  which 
can  at  will  cut  off  any  place  or  any  person  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  telephone,  which  is  free  to  inflict  any  incon¬ 
venience  on  the  public  or  on  individuals  in  the  interests  of 
its  shareholders,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  most 
places  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  authority  and  of  private 
persons  for  the  means  of  constructing  its  lines.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  the  Post  Office  in  1880  handed  over  the 
telephones  to  private  hands  in  consideration  of  a  toll,  it 
abandoned  a  large  part  of  the  business  which  Parliament 
only  ten  years  before  had  entrusted  to  it.  But  the  mistake 
was  made  and  cannot  be  cancelled.  The  question  is.  How 
can  its  evil  consequences  be  best  averted  ? 

There  is  one  simple  answer — that  which  has  always  been 
made  by  the  Company  itself :  extend  the  Company’s  licence 
for  a  further  term  of  years.  No  doubt,  to  gain  an  extension 
of  its  licence,  the  Company  would  submit  to  conditions 
which  would  obviate  some  of  the  anomalies  to  which  we  have 
referred — conditions  perhaps  similar  to  those  which  it  has 
already  accepted  in  London.  But,  though  converted  from 
a  chartered  libertine  into  a  steady-going  industrialist,  after 
the  pattern  of  a  railway  company,  its  relations  to  the  State 
would  still  be  most  unsatisfactory.  It  would  be  a  mono¬ 
polist  on  a  giant  scale.  For  all  that  has  occurred — most 
of  all,  the  vigorous  but  scarcely  successful  attempt  of  the 
municipalities  and  of  Mr.  Hanbury  to  dethrone  the  Company 
from  its  sovereign  position — has  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  the  Company  has  established  such  a  hold  on  the  tele¬ 
phone-users  of  the  country  that  it  cannot  be  dispossessed 
(while  its  powers  last)  by  hostile  steps.  Such  a  recognition 
as  would  be  involved  in  the  extension  of  its  licence  would 
confirm  the  Company  beyond  appeal  in  the  position  of  pur¬ 
veyors  of  the  telephone  —  in  quasi-partnership  with  the 
Post  Office — to  the  country  at  large.  Effective  competition 
in  such  circumstances  may  be  dismissed  as  impracticable. 
But  the  creation  of  a  private  monopoly  worked  for  a 
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profit  to  individuals  is  indefensible  in  theory,  is  condemned 
by  public  opinion,  and  would  never  be  tamely  submitted 
t<)  by  the  public  and  its  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Even  if  the  Government  of  the  day  forced  through 
a  policy  of  extension  in  the  first  instance,  there  would  be 
ever-recurring  revolts  and  demands  for  competition,  either 
by  the  Post  Office  or  by  individuals — demands  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  would  only  mean  waste  of  capital  and 
eventual  increase  of  the  cost  of  the  telephone.  Moreover, 
the  unconstitutional  spectacle  would  still  be  presented  of  a 
Government  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  telegraphs 
for  the  public  benefit — for  the  express  reason  that  such 
administration  was  deemed  better  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
than  in  private  hands — using,  in  respect  of  a  large  section  of 
telegraphs,  the  monopoly  conferred  upon  it,  not  to  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  a  cheap  and  efficient  service,  but  to 
levy  a  toll  on  private  enterprise  and  to  raise  the  price  of 
such  a  service.  If  the  Company  can  afford  to  supply  tele¬ 
phones  at  present  prices,  distribute  a  five  per  cent,  dividend, 
and  pay  a  tenth  of  its  gross  revenue  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  materially  lower 
its  prices,  and  pay  the  same  quite  adequate  dividend,  if 
this  tribute  to  the  Post  Office  were  remitted.  A  tax  on 
communication  in  this  very  crude  form  is  indefensible,  and 
has  been  tolerated  so  far  only  because  the  arrangement  with 
the  Company  was  looked  upon  as  temporary.  Yet  the 
telephone  and  the  telegraph  undoubtedly  compete,  and  it 
would  not  be  very  businesslike  to  sanction  free  competition 
with  the  State  telegraphs  on  the  part  of  a  private  company. 
And  while  such  competition,  with  or  without  toll,  exists, 
there  must  be  continual  jealousy  and  friction  between  the 
State  and  its  own  licensee,  and  the  public  must  suffer  in 
consequence.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  labour  arguments 
against  a  renewal  of  the  Company’s  licence.  It  has  never 
been  seriously  proposed  by  any  politician  or  administrator ; 
it  was  condemned  expressly  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Telegraphs  Bill  of  1892,  and  implicitly  by  Mr. 
Hanbury’s  Committee  of  1898  ;  and  in  the  enormous  area 
of  London  the  Government  has  already  provided  for  the 
complete  assumption  of  its  proper  functions  in  1912. 

This  leads  to  the  obvious  reflection  that  one  mode  of 
providing  for  the  state  of  things  which  will  arise  when  the 
Company’s  licence  runs  out  would  be  to  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  whole  country  on  the  lines  of  the  Loudon 
agreement.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  such  a 
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course,  aud  it  may  be  that  a  solutiou  of  the  telephone 
problem  will  be  found  in  that  direction.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Company  entered  into  the  London 
agreement  with  the  alternative  prospect  of  an  immediate 
competition  before  its  eyes.  The  Government  has  spent 
considerably  over  a  million  in  providing  telephone  plant  for 
London.  A  proportionate  expenditure  all  over  the  country 
might  represent  as  costly  an  operation  as  an  immediate 
purchase  of  the  Company’s  undertaking,  and  might  lead 
to  a  considerable  duplication  of  plant,  and  unnecessary  and 
useless  expenditure.  It  is  obviously  undesirable  to  have  two 
agencies  laying  down  two  separate  and  independent  networks 
of  pipes  and  wires,  with  the  ultimate  prospect  of  their  being 
used  for  the  purposes  of  one  system.  Inconvenience  is  sure 
to  arise,  inconvenience  analogous  to  that  experienced  in 
travelling  in  Germany,  where  railways  were  originally  con¬ 
structed  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  each  State  and 
not  to  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  are  therefore  worked  to 
different  centres  and  not  in  direct  lines  of  communication. 

Another  obvious  solution  is  to  expropriate  the  Company’s 
undertaking.  This  step  also  would,  of  course,  be  eminently 
agreeable  to  the  Company,  if  the  purchase  were  on  its  own 
terms,  or  were  a  compulsory  purchase.  Under  the  original 
licence  the  Postmaster-General  has  a  right  of  purchase  at 
the  end  of  1904.  A  business  with  only  seven  years’  life 
ought  not  to  command  a  high  price.  But  much  may  be 
made  before  an  arbitrator  of  the  possibilities  of  profit  and 
the  hardship  of  allowing  shareholders  to  lose  any  of  their 
capital,  and  arbitrators  are  very  soft-hearted  when  they 
have  the  purse  of  the  nation  to  dip  into.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  Government  would  commit  themselves  to  a  purchase 
at  an  arbitration  price.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  purchase 
is  impracticable.  The  Company’s  position  grows  worse  every 
year.  It  has  not  a  penny  invested  in  anything  but  its  own 
business.  On  January  1,  1912 — that  is,  in  little  more  than 
eight  years — it  must  stop  business,  and  it  will  have  no  assets 
to  realise  for  the  repayment  of  its  shareholders’  capital  except 
telephones,  wires,  and  pipes.  Plant  of  this  character  is  almost 
valueless  except  in  situ,  and  in  situ  it  will  be  of  no  value  to 
anyone  except  the  Postmaster-General,  because  no  one  but 
the  Postmaster-General  will  be  able  to  transact  telephone 
business.  The  Postmaster-General  is,  and  will  be,  under  no 
obligation  to  buy,  and  if  he  should  previously  provide  himself 
with  plant  by  other  means,  the  Company  will  have  practically 
no  asset  at  all,  and  its  shareholders’  capital  will  be  gone. 
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The  Company  must,  therefore,  in  self-defence  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  Government  before  its  licence  runs 
out.  The  Postmaster-General  also  cannot  remain  inactive 
till  1912;  the  telephone  service  must  be  carried  on.  But 
he  has  an  alternative.  If  the  Company  does  not  offer  its  plant 
on  reasonable  terms  he  can  construct  a  system  of  his  own. 
According  to  Mr.  Banbury’s  Committee  the  construction 
of  such  a  system  would  occupy  about  five  years,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  constructed  for  a  smaller 
sum  than  that  which  the  Company  has  spent,  first  and  last. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  both 
parties  that  the  Postmaster-General  should,  sooner  or  later, 
buy  the  Company’s  plant,  he  has  the  means  of  protecting 
himself  against  the  exaction  of  an  excessive  price.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  fair  terms,  though  they 
can  hardly  be  terms  which  will  restore  the  investors  in  such 
an  undertaking  as  the  Company’s  the  whole  of  their  capital, 
pound  for  pound.  One  possible  arrangement  would  be  a 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  purchase  the 
plant  of  the  Company  in  1912  on  terms  similar  to  those  in  the 
London  agreement,  all  new  plant  required  for  the  extension 
of  the  Company’s  business  in  the  meantime  to  be  provided 
by  the  Post  Office  at  a  proper  rent,  the  Company  on  its 
part  submitting  to  the  regulation  of  rates  of  charge  during 
the  remaining  years  of  the  licence.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  preferred  to  take  the  whole  of  the  Company’s  work  into 
the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  at  once,  it  should  be  possible  to 
turn  the  eight  millions  odd  which  represent  the  nominal 
share  capital  of  the  Company  into  a  Government  security  on 
terms  which  would  be  hardly  felt  by  the  taxpayer.  For  in 
any  such  transaction  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that 
the  money  raised  by  the  Company  has  not  been  spent  wholly 
in  plant,  still  less  in  plant  which  will  be  of  any  value  to  the 
Post  Office ;  and  secondly,  that  even  the  very  best  telephone 
plant  does  not  last  for  ever.  The  Postmaster-General  esti¬ 
mates  the  life  of  his  own  plant  provided  for  the  London  area 
at  an  average  of  thirty-six  years  ;  the  average  remaining  life 
of  the  Company’s  existing  plant  must  be  very  much  shorter. 
The  Government  are  hardly  likely  to  give  a  perpetual 
security  in  substitution  for  share  capital  sunk  in  a  leasehold 
business  and  a  perishing  plant.  The  outlay  of  the  Post 
Office  for  the  trank  wires  and  the  London  service  has  been 
defrayed  by  the  creation  of  terminable  annuities;  why 
should  not  a  similar  course  be  taken  in  relation  to  the 
Company’s  business  and  plant?  In  return  for  any  sums 
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paid  to  the  Company  the  Postmaster-General  would  have 
something  like  the  Company’s  present  net  revenue  of  nearly 
600,000?.  The  elements  of  a  business  transaction  for  the 
benefit  of  both  parties  seem  to  exist.  But  a  settlement  is 
much  more  urgent  in  the  Company’s  interests  than  in  those 
of  the  Government,  for  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  Company 
is  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  raising  fresh  capital,  and  it 
seems  to  be  of  the  essence  of  a  successful  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  that  it  should  be  always  growing.  In  the  final  deal 
the  Government  has  the  better  hand,  if  it  only  makes  the 
most  of  its  cards ;  and  it  is  for  the  Company  to  play  first. 
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Art.  IV.— THE  BOER  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

1.  Three  Tears  War.  By  Christian  Rudolf  de  Wet. 

London :  Constable  &  Co. 

2.  Heroes  of  the  Boer  War.  By  Frederick  Roupel.  The 

Hague  and  Pretoria:  The  Nederland  Publishing  Co. 

1903. 

3.  On  the  Heels  of  De  Wet.  By  Staff  Officer.  Edinburgh 

and  London :  Blackwood.  1903. 

And  other  works. 

^HE  English  war  correspondents  who  went  out  to  South 

AiHca  in  the  last  months  of  1899  had  a  great  chance 
before  them.  Never,  probably,  was  there  a  quarrel  into 
which  two  sides  entered  with  more  idiotically  false  ideas  of 
each  other  than  the  late  Boer  War.  Many  people  in  England 
believed  the  Boers  to  be  half-castes,  if  not  niggers;  that 
they  were  semi-savages  in  manners  and  habits,  barbarously 
ignorant,  treacherous  by  nature  and  abject  cowards,  few 
doubted.  All  this  mass  of  illusion  offered  a  fine  field  of 
action  for  a  body  of  men  whose  mission  was  to  report 
the  truth.  The  writer  lately  came  across  a  book  called 
‘Impressions  of  a  War  Correspondent,*  in  the  preface  of 
which  the  whole  duty  of  a  war  correspondent  is  depicted. 
He  labours,  we  are  told,  under  a  fearful  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  watches  history  in  the  making.  He  is  bound 
to  judge  for  himself  of  all  he  sees,  for  there  are  no  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions  for  him  to  go  by.  Never,  above  all,  must  he 
be  biassed  or  swayed  by  prejudice ;  and  finally  he  is  to  re¬ 
member  that  as  history  in  the  future  ratifies  or  reverses  his 
decisions,  so  will  his  own  chanicter  and  value  as  the  historian 
of  the  present  be  approved  or  condemned. 

This  is  all  very  fine,  and  gives  us  a  most  imposing  vision 
of  the  lonely  and  unaided  war  correspondent  grappling 
single-handed  with  truth,  the  awful  verdict  of  posterity 
hanging  over  his  head.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  scenes 
recur  to  the  writer,  mail  days  on  the  veldt  and  especially 
during  the  long  waits  at  Modder  River  and  Bloemfontein, 
when  the  English  papers  would  be  handed  round  with  their 
accounts  of  recent  actions  and  scraps  would  be  read  out, 
amid  a  cross-fire  of  interruptions  and  shouts  of  laughter, 
describing  our  own  stupendous  gallantry  and  the  incredible 
treachery  and  cowardice  of  the  wretched  Boers.  It  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  some  of  these  accounts  with  that  severe 
love  of  truth  that  these  ‘Impressions*  describe.  Perfect 
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accuracy  was  not  to  be  expected,  even  from  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  j  but  men  who  read  in  their  ‘  Daily  Mail  ’  (which 
took  such  vigorous  part  in  these  proceedings  that  one  may 
be  allowed  to  mention  it  especially)  how  it  was  the  almost 
invariable  custom  of  wounded  Boers,  when  succoured  by  our 
men,  to  shoot  them  in  the  back ;  how  they  made  a  point  of 
concentratiug  their  fire  on  our  ambulances  and  bearers ; 
how  they  primed  themselves  with  gin  to  enable  them  to 
fight;  how  the  field  of  battle  was  decorated  with  white 
flags  to  lure  our  men  within  reach  of  treacherous  rifles ; 
how  they  slaughtered  our  wounded  and  laid  them  out  in 
rows,  with  innumerable  other  details  of  the  same  kind, 
could  not  help  wondering  where,  even  in  such  a  hotbed  of 
invention  as  a  camp,  the  enterprising  journal  got  its  in¬ 
formation  from.  Some  of  these  accounts  were  driven  home 
by  grisly  woodcuts  representing  the  atrocities  in  the  act¬ 
ing,  and  this  view  of  the  matter  was  sown  broadcast  over 
England  by  a  newspaper  which  boasts  a  circulation  ‘  five 
‘  times  as  large  as  that  of  any  London  penny  journal.’  These 
were  some  of  the  touches,  a  little  coarse  perhaps,  but  very 
effective,  which  drew  the  portrait  of  our  enemy  generally 
accepted  in  those  days.  The  effects  of  them  still  survive  up 
and  down  the  country,  and  perpetuate  here  and  there  the  old 
spirit  of  ignorance  and  hate  which  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  dragging  on  of  the  war. 

It  was  after  Paardeberg  especially  that  the  boldest  strokes 
were  put  in.  An  old-fashioned  idea  used  to  exist  that  a 
surrendered  enemy,  especially  if  he  had  made  a  plucky  fight, 
had  a  certain  claim  on  the  courtesy  of  his  captors.  The 
credit  of  exploding  this  superstition  belongs  more  to  the 
‘  Daily  Mail  ’  than  to  any  other  paper.  Its  correspondents 
took  advantage  of  the  surrender  to  deal  with  the  Boer 
frankly.  They  describe  him  as  a  creature  more  bestial  than 
human ;  more,  indeed,  resembling  the  descriptions  by  early 
travellers  of  the  baboon  of  primeval  forests  than  anything 
else  we  can  think  of.  One  of  them,  after  dealing  in  a 
general  way  with  the  filthy  appearance,  cringing  manners, 
and  expression  of  animal  cunning  of  our  enemy,  goes  on  to 
describe  as  malformed  and  semi-idiotic  a  race  mistakenly 
supposed  by  most  people  to  be  as  well  built  and  naturally 
astute  as  any  that  exists  in  the  world.  ‘  There  were  marked 
‘  abnormalities  in  physique  too,’  he  says,  ‘  men  with  overgrown 
*  heads,  men  with  elongated  arms,  many  of  them  with  a  stare 
‘  of  semi-imbecility.  Generations  of  inbreeding  may  perhaps 
‘  have  curious  effects.’ 
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Other  things  have  curious  effects  besides  inbreeding.  One 
thing  that  had  a  curious  effect  on  some  of  our  war  corre¬ 
spondents  was  the  knowledge  that  the  public  at  home  were 
in  the  humour  for  a  certain  kind  of  information  and  that 
it  would  pay  their  paper  to  supply  it.  Of  Cronje,  the  stern 
old  adversary  we  had  fought  so  often  and  taken  at  last,  we 
had  this  account :  ‘  Cruelty,  hatred,  you  would  see  in  him  ; 

‘  the  kind  of  strength  of  character  such  as  you  may  see  in 
*  a  sixty  per  cent,  money-lender.  I  do  not  know  quite  why, 

‘  but  pig-dealer  was  the  term  that  came  to  my  mind  at  once. 

‘  His  cunning  eyes,  and  the  look  of  a  man  who  could  haggle 
‘  and  cheat,  suggested  that  rather  than  a  farmer.’  Who 
will  say,  after  that,  that  the  days  of  chivalry  are  past  ? 

From  these  tributes  to  the  brave  and  the  unfortunate  let 
us  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  war  correspondent  of  a  very 
different  type.  The  failing  of  the  South  African  news  sent 
home  was  that  the  trail  of  journalism  was  upon  it.  The 
reader  will  remember  how  excited  the  country  was  in  those 
days,  and  how  deeply  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  were 
infected  by  the  war  fever.  At  such  a  time  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  have  existed  a  keen  appetite  for  a  some¬ 
what  savage  treatment  of  our  enemy,  and  it  is  the  instinct 
of  modern  journalism  rather  to  feed  an  appetite  than  to 
correct  an  opinion.  Eeporters  found  what  they  looked  for. 
They  generalised  freely  from  isolated  instances,  and  selected, 
unconsciously  to  themselves  very  likely,  the  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  served  their  turn.  There  were  two  men  among 
them,  however,  who,  possessing  as  they  did,  courage,  insight, 
and  marked  literary  ability,  might  almost  of  themselves 
have  turned  the  tide  of  obloquy.  These  were  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  and  George  Steevens.  Mr.  Churchill,  however, 
though  he  possessed  the  qualities  we  have  mentioned,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  quite  regardless  of  that  terrible 
modem  bugbear,  public  opinion,  and  though  he  never 
truckled  to  it  he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  under¬ 
take  the  thankless  and  perhaps  hopeless  task  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  it. 

George  Steevens  was  an  imperialist  of  the  imperialists 
and  a  passionate  believer  in  his  country’s  cause;  he  too 
possessed  the  three  qualities  we  spoke  of — clear  insight, 
courage,  and  literary  ability — which  were  necessary  to 
carry  conviction  or  even  gain  a  hearing.  But  over  and 
above  these  he  had  the  chivalrous  temperament  which 
warms  readily  into  admiration  of  a  brave  enemy,  and 
which  anything  in  the  shape  of  public  prejudice  and  mob 
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clamour  only  moves  to  haughtier  and  more  emphatic  out¬ 
spokenness.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  turn 
from  the  slanders  we  were  just  now  noticing — from  allusions 
to  ‘overgrown  heads’  and  ‘a  stare  of  semi-imbecility’ — 
to  the  few  letters  that  Steevens  sent  home  before  he  died. 
Here  is  what  he  has  to  say  about  Boer  prisoners :  *  They 
*  had  fought  their  best  and  lost.’  (This  was  after  Elands- 
laagte.)  ‘They  were  neither  ashamed  nor  angry.  They 
‘  were  manly  and  courteous,  and  through  their  untrimmed 
‘  beards  and  rough  corduroys  a  voice  said  very  plainly, 
‘  “  Ruling  caste.”  ’ 

This  again  is,  according  to  Steevens,  the  way  the  Boers 
treated  our  prisoners  and  our  wounded,  whom  they  were 
being  accused  by  the  precious  reporters  on  the  Western  side 
of  murdering  and  laying  out  in  rows. 

‘  The  Boers  had  their  revenge  (at  Nicholson’s  Nek)  for  Dundee  and 
Elandslaagte  in  war;  now  they  took  it,  full  measure,  in  kindness. 
As  Atkins  had  tended  their  wounded  and  succoured  their  prisoners 
there,  so  they  tended  and  succoured  him  here.  They  gave  the  whole 
men  the  water  out  of  their  bottles;  they  gave  the  wounded  the 
blankets  off  their  saddles  and  slept  themselves  on  the  naked  veldt. 
Some  of  them  asked  soldiers  for  their  embroidered  waist-belts  as 
mementoes  of  the  day.  “  It’s  got  my  money  in  it,”  replied  Tommy, 
a  little  surly — small  wonder — and  the  captors  said  no  more.’ 

That  was  the  accent  we  wanted.  Above  the  mass  of  war 
literature  of  that  time,  remarkable  as  it  is  for  an  absence 
of  any  commanding  talent  and  a  still  more  lamentable 
absence  of  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  fair  play,  half  a 
dozen  sentences  of  George  Steevens  stand  out  solitary 
and  alone.  He,  too,  was  working,  as  it  happened,  for  the 
‘  Daily  Mail,’  and  the  ‘  Daily  Mail,’  having  already  adopted 
the  policy  which  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  home  de¬ 
manded,  left  him  unsupported.  He  died  before  Ladysmith 
was  relieved,  and  bis  brief  testimony  was  unequal  to  stem¬ 
ming  the  tide  of  misrepresentation  that  had  set  in.  It 
swamped  him,  and  flowed  over  him,  and  passed  on.  But  that 
death  of  his  in  the  besieged  town,  with,  at  such  a  moment, 
the  truth  upon  his  lips,  will  remain  one  of  the  finest  episodes 
in  the  annals  of  war  correspondents. 

Judged  as  a  body,  then,  it  does  not  seem  that  our 
correspondents  came  through  the  business  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  eclat.  The  charge  they  are  open  to  is,  that  at  a 
time  when  calumnies  and  slanders  were  being  widely  cir¬ 
culated  and  eagerly  devoured,  none  of  them  came  forward  to 
meet  those  slanders  and  denounce  them.  Some  joined  in 
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the  slander-mongering.  Others  were  content  to  ignore  it. 
But  there  was  no  authoritative  protest  made ;  no  feeling 
evinced  that  this  kind  of  thing  must  be  met  and  dealt  with, 
and  put  down.  The  esprit  de  corps  of  our  correspondents 
took  no  offence  at  the  false  history  issued  in  its  name ;  and 
so  the  slanders  grew  and  flourished  ;  a  campaign  of  calumny 
kept  pace  with  the  campaign  of  arms,  and  formed  the  basis 
upon  which  the  common  estimate  of  the  Boers  by  the 
British  public  was  grounded. 

And  this  meant  a  great  opportunity  lost.  The  Boer  war, 
waged  in  the  Boer  country,  was  as  good  and  as  graphic  a 
representation  of  the  Boer  character  as  one  could  have 
wished  to  have.  It  was  a  rough  means  of  acquaintanceship, 
to  be  sure  ;  but,  treated  on  its  merits  and  frankly  described 
and  explained,  it  might  have  been  a  very  effective  one.  It 
might  have  let  in  light  where  light  was  badly  needed.  It 
might  have  rolled  away  the  cloud  of  ignorance  which  for 
a  century  had  hidden  the  Dutch  and  English  people  from 
each  other  and  been  the  real  cause  of  the  constant  mis¬ 
understanding  and  friction  between  them.  More  especially 
what  the  campaign  did  was  to  throw  into  relief  those 
qualities  in  which  the  Boers  differ  most  widely  from  us,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  we  find  it  hardest  to  sympathise. 
These  are  qualities  which  have  been  inbred  in  them  by  their 
veldt  life,  by  their  past  history  and  adventures,  and  by  the 
structure  of  their  sparse  and  widely  diffused  society.  They 
are  qualities  indigenous  to  the  veldt,  and  they  came  out  and 
were  expressly  illustrated  in  the  veldt  war.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  campaign  possesses  an  interest  which  has  been 
as  much  neglected  as  its  military  aspect  has  perhaps  been 
exaggerated.  It  has  some  things  to  tell  us  about  our  late 
enemies  and  present  fellow-subjects  which  it  is  of  importance 
that  we  should  learn,  and  which  we  could  scarcely  learn  from 
any  other  source.  To  one  or  two  of  these  it  may  not  be  too 
late  even  now  to  draw  attention. 

By  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  23,  1899  the 
battle  of  Belmont  was  practically  over.  The  victorious 
English  infantry  were  clambering  up  one  side  of  the  height ; 
the  discomfited  Boers  were  fleeing  down  the  other.  When 
our  men  reached  the  crest  of  the  position  all  they  saw  was  a 
remnant  of  Boers  disappearing  among  the  hills  below,  and  a 
scattered  string  of  horsemen  galloping  off  round  the  flanks 
of  the  kopjes  on  their  left.  The  enemy  were  gone  as 
swiftly  and  completely  as  one  of  the  black  storm  clouds  that 
melt  through  the  fissures  and  ravines  of  these  summits,  now 
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mysteriously  enveloping,  now  as  suddenly  leaving  them  bare. 
The  puzzled  infantry  stared  and  wondered,  and  finally  put 
up  their  undimmed  sidearms  and  envied  the  lancers  their 
work  in  the  plain  below.  These,  it  so  happened,  had  been 
well  placed  by  Lord  Methuen  to  meet  the  very  eventuality 
that  had  occurred.  They  were  circling  round  the  enemy’s 
position  on  either  flank,  waiting  for  the  infantry  to  push 
him  out  to  them,  spectators  of  what  had  seemed  hitherto 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  combat  without  combatants. 
The  sounds  of  a  furious  action  were  all  present,  but  none  of 
its  sights.  Owing  to  the  enemy’s  skill  in  taking  cover  and 
the  use  of  smokeless  powder,  the  hill  appeared  absolutely 
untenanted.  The  craggy  outline  of  the  position  rose,  rudely 
sculptured  and  apparently  close  at  hand,  against  the  hard 
blue  of  the  sky.  There  was  none  more  lonely  among  the 
many  hills  that  studded  the  landscape ;  only  it  rang  like  a 
great  anvil  under  invisible  blows  while  the  rest  stood  dumb. 
Nothing  moved  or  stirred  save  the  little  balls  of  white  smoke, 
light  as  swan’s-down,  that  kept  appearing  and  softly  melting 
along  the  summit  where  the  British  shrapnel  was  bursting. 

Then  suddenly  the  scene  changed.  Figures  appeared 
running  on  the  hillside.  Every  rock  gave  up  a  scrambling 
active  ghost,  and  in  a  minute  the  empty  creeks  and  valley 

mouths  poured  forth  a  sudden  freshet  of  fleeing  Boers  into 

the  plain.  Here  was,  as  we  all  thought,  the  cavalry’s 
chance.  The  plain  on  this  side  extended  like  a  great  flat 
bay  into  the  hills.  The  weather  had  been  very  dry  and 
hot  of  late,  and  as  the  Boers  galloped  off  they  were  every¬ 
where  attended  and  followed  by  low  rolling  clouds  of 

dust.  Further  north  denser  and  more  continuous  clouds 

appeared  where  their  convoy  was  trekking  away  and 
through  gaps  in  it  could  be  espied  the  long,  straining 
lines  of  bullocks  and  wagons  piled  high  with  miscel¬ 
laneous  furniture  and  household  goods.  The  whole  line 
of  flight  lay  revealed  to  our  waiting  lancers  and  exposed 
to  their  attack,  nor  was  it  anticipated  that  a  mob  of  panic- 
stricken  fanners,  riding  for  their  lives,  would  oppose  any 
resistance  to  a  fresh  and  disciplined  body  of  horsemen.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  our  squadrons  begun  to  close  on  the 
enemy’s  flank  than  their  plans  were  disconcerted  by  an  un¬ 
expected  developement.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  attack, 
the  scattered  fugitives  closed  swiftly  up  and  turned  with  ugly 
promptitude  to  meet  it.  Scores  of  grim-looking  customers 
in  flapping  hats  wheeled  out  of  the  dust  cloud  and  quickly 
dismounting  opened  a  fierce  fire  at  the  approaching  cavalry. 
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To  press  the  attack  under  such  conditions  would  have  in¬ 
volved  great  loss  ;  in  fact  the  men  to  carry  it  out  were  not 
available.  After  one  or  two  more  abortive  efforts  the 
attempt  to  intercept  the  enemy’s  retreat  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Many  explanations  were  offered  of  our  failure.  It 
was  announced  that  the  cavalry  had  pursued  the  enemy  for 
five  miles.  ‘  Attended  ’  would  perhaps  have  been  the  better 
word.  Another  report  explained  that  the  lancers  were  un¬ 
able,  owing  to  the  speed  of  the  Boer  horses,  to  catch  their 
enemy  up.  The  writer  will  only  venture  to  speak  of  what 
he  saw,  but  certainly  that  body  of  cavalry  to  which  he 
belonged  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  close  to  the  enemy 
as  it  wished.  There  was  in  reality  but  one  reason  to  account 
for  the  cavalry’s  failure,  and  that  lay  in  the  wonderful  faculty 
the  Boers  possessed  for  transforming  themselves,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  from  a  broken  rabble  into  a  cool  and 
dangerous  enemy. 

Belmont  was  our  first  opportunity  of  observing  their 
tactics,  and  the  experience  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  criticism.  Their  unlikeness  to  anything  known 
in  civilised  warfare  was  apparent.  The  enemy  had  been 
turned  out  of  a  strong  position  without  waiting  for  the 
attack  to  close.  He  had  fled  in  precipitation,  but  on  being 
attacked  by  cavalry  had  exhibited  perfect  steadiness.  He 
ought,  by  all  traditions  of  wai-,  to  have  held  his  defence  to 
the  last,  and  the  flying  remnant  should  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  lancers.  The  army  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  the 
situation.  The  infantry  were  inclined  to  label  their  adver¬ 
saries  cowards.  The  cavalry  were  not  so  sure. 

Two  days  later,  at  Graspan,  a  still  more  flagrant  instance 
of  the  same  strategy  occurred.  The  Boers  were  again  turned 
out  of  a  commanding  line  of  defence  by  a  frontal  attack. 
Again,  after  firing  into  the  faces  of  our  infantry,  they  got 
clear  away  before  the  bayonet  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
Their  guns  had  been  limbered  up  and  removed  a  few  minutes 
earlier.  Their  convoy  had  started  an  hour  before  that.  All 
the  arrangements  worked  without  a  hitch.  This  time  a 
plain,  five  or  six  miles  wide,  intervened  between  the  aban¬ 
doned  position  and  the  next  hills.  It  afforded  perfect  going 
for  cavalry,  and  the  cavalry  came  through  a  gap  in  the 
captured  kopjes  at  no  great  distance  behind  the  flying  Boers. 
Again  the  curtain  of  yellow  dust  a  mile  off  revealed  while  it 
veiled  the  debacle  of  the  enemy,  and  again  the  first  demon¬ 
stration  of  pursuit  was  met  by  the  ready  response  of  a  cloud 
of  horsemen  who,  emerging  Ifom  the  dust,  set  to  work  upon 
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our  cavalry  iii  such  a  fashion  that  it  was  glad  to  find  refuge 
under  the  lee  of  a  sheltering  kopje.  Our  guns,  after  what 
seemed  a  very  unaccountable  delay,  fired  a  few  rounds  at 
long  range,  but  the  retreat  was  practically  unmolested. 

Here  was  another  object  lesson  in  these  weird  manoeuvres. 
Victory  we  had  obtained  again.  The  fruits  of  victory  we 
had  been  again  defrauded  of.  The  vexatious  thing  about 
these  tactics  was  that  they  seemed  to  pay.  In  both 
attacks  we  had  lost  heavily.  In  neither  had  we  inflicted 
adequate  retaliation.  At  Belmont,  indeed,  there  were  not 
wanting  signs  that  the  implacable  advance  of  disciplined 
infantry,  regardless  of  loss,  had  come  upon  the  Boers  as  a 
surprise.  They  knew  the  strength  and  composition  of  our 
force  with  exactitude.  They  knew  that  our  infantry  column 
must  stick  to  the  railway  and  consequently  deliver  its  attack 
in  front,  and  this  they  never  doubted  they  would  be  able  to 
withstand.  Cronje,  with  his  reinforcements,  did  not  appear 
upon  the  scene  until  two  engagements  had  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  these  expectations.  It  was  this  over-confidence 
of  theirs  that  enabled  us  at  Belmont  to  inflict  some  loss 
upon  them,  besides  capturing  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
and  stores  which  they  had  not  had  time  to  load  up.  But  at 
Graspan  they  had  already  learnt  their  lesson.  We  took 
nothing  there  but  hard  knocks.  The  infantry  suffered  worse 
than  ever,  and  the  Boers  got  themselves  and  their  belongings 
safely  away.  The  same  initial  miscalculation  was  made  by 
the  enemy  on  the  Natal  side.  Their  eyes  were  opened  at 
Elandslaagte.  Confident  in  their  ability  to  withstand  an 
attack,  they  held  on  to  the  position  and  let  our  men  get 
among  them.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  case  on  record  of  an 
intercepted  Boer  retreat.  The  lancers  got  a  chance  at 
Elandslaagte  which  was  not  repeated  throughout  the 
campaign.  Here,  as  at  Belmont,  it  was  the  willingness 
of  a  disciplined  force  to  make  a  heavy  sacrifice  for  the 
attainment  of  its  object  which  upset  the  enemy’s  calcula¬ 
tions. 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  it  dawned  upon  the  army 
that  these  hit  and  run  tactics  of  the  Boers  fitted  the  scenery 
like  a  glove.  They  were  made  for  it,  or  rather  had  been 
made  by  it ;  so  much  so  that  it  seemed  these  hills  and  plains 
were  actively  in  league  against  us,  and  ‘  conquering  the  country  ’ 
became  an  expression  of  unexpected  literalness.  The  kopjes 
and  ranges  of  the  veldt  are  of  a  singular  regularity ;  curtly 
and  exactly  defined,  and  rising  from  the  plains  abruptly 
like  rocks  out  of  water.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  no  great 
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height  and  of  no  unwieldy  extent,  and  are  therefore  easy  to 
man  and  easy  to  quit.  A  cloud  of  horsemen  can  sweep  op 
to  such  a  position,  leave  their  horses  in  the  deep  dells  in 
rear  of  it,  scramble  to  the  top  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  when 
the  time  comes  to  leave,  abandon  it  with  the  same  celerity. 
It  is  these  groups  and  clusters  of  occasional  hills,  with  their 
clean-cut  outlines  and  regular  shape,  that  give  to  South 
African  scenery  its  weirdly  architectural  effect,  that  effect, 
melancholy  yet  indefinably  attractive,  which,  once  seen  and 
known,  is  never  to  be  effaced  from  the  memory.  They  have 
all  the  appearance  of  artificially  constructed  fortifications, 
and,  surrounded  on  all  sides  as  they  are  by  a  smooth  plain 
that  would  not  afford  cover  for  the  approach  of  a  rabbit,  offer 
as  fine  defensive  positions  as  could  possibly  be  desired.  The 
opportunities  of  such  an  arrangement  suggest  themselves. 
They  invite  the  defender  to  draw  perpetual  attacks,  to  take 
advantage  over  and  over  again  of  that  long  exposed  approach, 
and  immediately  that  profit  is  reaped  to  flit  to  another 
stronghold.  There  are  plenty  of  these,  and  no  object  in 
holding  any  one  of  them  after  it  has  served  its  turn.  Use 
it  so  long  as  it  displays  the  qualities  of  the  rifle,  then  discard 
it  for  another,  to  which  the  horse  is  the  ready  means  of 
conveyance.  The  kopje  for  the  rifle  and  the  plain  for  the 
horse :  this  is  that  combination  for  which  the  scenery  seems 
to  be  designed. 

All  this  is  writ  large  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  but 
when  we  come  to  look  into  the  practical  working  of  these 
tactics,  another  thing  equally  clear  is  that  no  regular  army 
could  hope  to  carry  them  out  with  success.  The  action  for 
the  Boers  was  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  bombardment  and  the  actual  attack.  They  endured 
the  first  that  they  might  profit  by  the  last.  The  preliminary 
bombardment  occupies  usually  a  very  short  space  in  English 
accounts  of  the  battles,  and  people  who  read  that  ‘the 
‘  infantry  attack  had  been  prepared  by  two  or  three  hours’ 
‘  shell-fire  ’  might  dismiss  the  matter  as  a  military  manoeuvre 
of  no  special  significance.  It  makes  all  the  difference, 
however,  if  you  happen  to  be  standing  where  the  shells  are 
fired  from  or  where  they  pitch,  and  no  doubt  in  the  Boers’ 
memories  this  part  of  the  day’s  proceedings  bulks  very 
differently  from  what  it  does  in  ours.  The  scream  of  the 
shells,  the  splitting,  rending  noise  of  the  explosion,  the 
driving  sleet  of  bullets  and  splinters  of  rock,  together  with 
the  ugly  nature  of  the  occasional  wounds  dealt,  combine  to 
give  to  shell-fire  that  very  trying  ‘  moral  effect  ’  which  is 
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its  well-known  characteristic.  True,  the  din  is  mostly  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  harm  done  still ;  men  fall,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  case  that  in  most  of  our  engagements  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  Boer  loss  was  due  to  shell-fire.  This 
part  of  the  action  cannot,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  a  slight 
test  of  endurance. 

But  this  is  preparatory.  By-and-by  the  attack  proper 
developes  itself.  Strings  of  small  khaki  figures  dot  the  plain, 
so  tiny  and  innocent  in  appearance  with  their  dawdling 
imperceptible  motion  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them 
with  the  roaring,  raging  British  infantry  that  will  btirst 
over  the  crest  in  half  an  hour’s  time.  As  they  come  on 
they  maintain  a  steady  rain  of  bullets  on  the  rocks,  while 
the  British  guns,  keeping  the  range  to  a  yard,  scourge 
the  ridge  with  shrapnel  for  all  they  are  worth.  Under 
these  circumstances  ‘  shooting  from  behind  cover  ’  is  by 
no  means  the  patent-safety  arrangement  that  the  British 
citizen  has  been  taught  to  imagine.  The  man  who  raises 
his  head  to  take  aim  does  so  at  the  imminent  risk  of  getting 
a  bullet  through  it.  Nevertheless  the  raausers  open  steadilv, 
and  the  falling  figures  in  the  plain  show  the  fearful  risks  a 
man  takes  who  ventures  to  stand  up  before  magazine  rifles. 
But  it  is  when  the  attack  comes  under  point-blank  fire  that 
it  loses  heaviest,  and  it  is  on  these  last  few  instants  that  the 
Boers  rely  for  dealing  effective  punishment.  Hitherto  the 
losses  have  probably  been  about  equal,  or  heavier  perhaps 
on  the  Boer  side  than  on  the  British,  the  defenders  not  hav¬ 
ing  recouped  themselves  by  their  long-range  rifle  fire  for  their 
preliminary  losses  in  the  bombardment.  But  now,  as  our 
men  come  on  in  the  final  rush,  they  fall  three,  six,  a  dozen 
to  the  Boers’  one.  The  rifle  fire  rises  to  a  scream.  The 
bayonets  bob  and  twinkle  a  hundred  yards  off — fifty,  forty, 
thirty.  A  last  volley  is  half  drowned  in  a  British  cheer, 
and  then,  as  a  covey  of  partridges  rise  like  one  bird,  the 
defenders  leap  to  their  feet  and  rush  for  their  lives  down 
the  opposite  hill. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  regular  army  even  attempt¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  tactics  like  these.  It  would  be  difficult,  in 
the  first  place,  to  keep  drilled  soldiers  steady  who  knew  that 
flight  formed  part  of  the  day’s  programme.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  any  case  to  run  the  issue  so  fine  and  profit  by 
those  last  precious  moments  in  which  the  advantage  of 
defence  over  attack  is  manifested.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
been  in  the  presence  of  troops  knows  the  inevitable  interval 
that  occurs  between  the  issue  of  orders  and  anything 
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happening.  This  is  unavoidable.  Orders  have  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  various  commanders  and  by  them  to  their  sub¬ 
ordinates,  and  this  takes  time  and  must  take  time.  For 
this  reason  such  a  crisis  as  has  been  described  is  not  one 
that  admits  of  orders  being  given  or  any  kind  of  discipline 
observed.  For  a  force  depending  on  order  and  discipline  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  a  retreat  at  thirty  yards  from  the 
attacking  bayonets  would  be  to  court  disaster  and  general 
chaos.  I 

It  is,  in  fact,  by  comparing  a  disciplined  with  a  Boer  | 

force  in  such  a  crisis  that  we  find  where  the  Boer  advantage  I 

lay.  The  Boer  is  a  little  bit  of  mechanism  that  can  go  on  its  ' 

own  account.  Every  individual  Boer  in  the  long,  straggling 
line  of  riflemen  is  thoroughly  awake  to  the  nature  of 
the  business  in  hand.  He  knows  what  to  do  himself,  and 
he  knows  that  all  bis  comrades  know  what  to  do.  His 
sharp  eye  reads  the  situation.  He  understands  the  nature  ' 

of  the  attack,  and  the  danger  of  those  last  few  minutes  when 
the  bayonets  are  closing  in,  and  a  slip  or  the  slightest  mis¬ 
take  of  any  kind  would  mean  death.  But  he  also  knows  ' 

exactly  where  his  horse  is  and  who  is  holding  it,  and  how  to 
get  to  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  thoroughly  ' 

appreciates  the  difference  in  odds  between  the  panting  j 

infantry  hitting  him  as  he  runs  away  and  his  hitting  the  i 

infantry  as  they  come  on.  So  he  arranges  his  cartridge  i 

clips  on  the  rock  and  waits,  in  a  terrible  fright  very  likely, 
but  with  the  doggedness  of  a  man  who  knows  he  has  the 
best  of  it.  And  in  the  last  rush  what  keeps  him  cool  and 
dangerous  is  not  courage  as  we  understand  the  word,  not 
the  fighting  instinct  and  contempt  of  death,  but  this  know¬ 
ledge  of  his — this  consciousness  of  his  own  grasp  of  the 
situation. 

It  was,  of  course,  specially  when,  as  in  the  frequent  case 
of  flight,  every  man  had  to  act  for  himself  that  this  individual  j 

knowledge  was  most  conspicuous.  It  was  this  quality  that  i 

our  cavalry  was  always  knocking  its  head  against  when  it 
endeavoured  to  intercept  retreat.  There  can  be  no  such  i 

thing  as  panic,  or  a  force  demoralised,  so  long  as  the  indi- 
viduals  composing  it  keep  the  habit  of  seeing  and  acting  for  | 

themselves.  Let  it  be  shattered  to  atoms,  the  atoms  can 
still  act.  The  writer  never  saw  a  case  in  which  a  Boer 
force  could  be  taken  at  anything  much  less  than  its  real 
value.  Under  any  circumstances  of  defeat  and  disaster  any 
body  of  Boers  was  capable  of  acting  in  the  best  way  that 
might  be  possible  at  the  moment,  and  of  taking  advantage  ! 
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of  any  blunder  or  over-confidence  on  the  other  side;  and 
nothing  certainly  was  more  extraordinary,  especially  in  their 
retreats  and  their  fighting  of  a  losing  battle,  than  the 
marvellous  vitality  and  power  of  retaliation  tliat  existed  in 
all  the  shreds  and  scattered  remnants  of  their  force.  Later 
on,  when  the  big  war  went  to  pieces  and  the  commandoes 
split  into  small  bodies,  this  power  of  the  Boer  for  acting 
individually  became  the  main  trait  of  the  campaign.  It 
was  often  curious  to  notice  how  the  little  tactics  reproduced 
the  big  ones,  and  how  groups  of  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen 
men  would  demonstrate  all  the  uses  of  kopje  and  plain,  and 
ring  the  changes  on  rifle  and  horse  with  as  much  complete¬ 
ness  and  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  their  subject  as  the 
most  skilfully  led  commandoes  could  display. 

This  craft  and  subtlety  and  self-possession  of  the  Boers 
was  always  called  on  our  side  slimness.  The  word,  however, 
was  not  a  campaign  word.  The  Boer  had  been  slim  in 
peace  before  he  was  slim  in  war,  and  the  peace  meaning  of 
the  word  must  be  added  to  its  war  moaning  if  the  quality 
it  stands  for  is  to  be  appreciated.  Lord  Roberts,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  War  Commission,  said  that  even  the 
men  who  had  lived  with  the  Boers  all  their  lives  were  as 
hopelessly  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  the  Boer  character 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  expected  Boer  resistance  as  anyone 
could  possibly  be.  They  knew  as  little,  he  said,  as  the 
Government  itself.  The  writer  served  in  a  South  African 
corps,  and,  among  the  men  composing  it,  it  was  as  Lord 
Roberts  says.  They  declared  to  a  man  that  the  Boers 
would  make  no  stand,  and  that  the  war  would  be  over  in  a 
few  mouths.  Mr.  Churchill  and  George  Steevens  gauged  the 
Boer  truer  at  a  first  glance  than  the  South  African  colonist 
had  been  able  to  do  in  a  lifetime.  They  saw  him  in  a  great 
crisis,  with  eyes  that  had  not  been  hoodwinked  by  a  previous 
experience.  For  that  is  what  it  came  to.  The  experience 
the  Colonists  had  of  the  Boers  turned  out  to  be  not  only 
inadequate,  but  absolutely  misleading.  There  is  surely  no 
more  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  campaign  than 
this  total  ignorance  of  Boer  feelings  and  motives  on  the 
part  of  men  who  had  been  their  neighbours,  whose  families 
had  often  intermarried  with  them,  and  who  had  formed  in 
scores  of  cases  friendships  with  them  of  many  years’  stand¬ 
ing.  Mingling  in  all  the  common  affairs  of  life,  there  was  a 
gulf  fixed  between  them.  The  Boers’  real  aims,  their 
deepest  thoughts,  their  fondest  dreams,  were  known  only  to 
those  who  shared  them. 
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And  what  enabled  them  to  keep  their  secret  so  wonder¬ 
fully  was  that  peculiar  gift  of  secretiveness  they  have, 
which  is  called  slimness.  The  word  means  really  some¬ 
thing  more  than  secretiveness ;  it  means  a  decided  gift 
for  misleading,  for  counterfeiting  sentiments  you  do  not 
feel,  for  putting  an  enquirer  on  to  a  wrong  scent.  In 
short,  it  means  secretiveness,  not  in  the  passive,  but  in 
the  active  sense.  Scores  of  officers  will  remember  how 
skilfully  their  questions  were  parried  at  the  farms,  how 
perfectly  a  countenance  of  candid  innocence  or  stolid 
ignorance  could  be  put  on,  and  by  what  subtle  means  and 
inferences  information  would  be  gathered  from  themselves 
for  the  use  of  the  commandoes.  Many  a  British  officer 
went  to  the  Boer  houses  to  pump  and  came  away  pumped. 
All  this  was  perfectly  legitimate,  of  course,  but  what  im¬ 
pressed  everyone  so  much  was  the  great  skill  with  which  it  was 
done.  It  seemed  that  every  Boer,  even  to  the  very  children, 
was  an  actor  by  nature ;  and  the  accomplishment  was  the 
more  surprising  because,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  manner  of  life,  it  is  the  last  with  which  you  could 
have  credited  them. 

This  is  slimness.  It  is  the  peace  counterpart  of  that  art 
they  possess  of  watching,  observing,  and  looking  after  them¬ 
selves  in  war.  It  has  often  occurred  to  the  writer  that  such 
a  characteristic  may  be  an  outcome  of  the  relations  which 
have  existed  between  Boer  and  Briton  in  the  past.  For  the 
last  century  the  Dutch  race  has  been  shadowed  by  one 
stronger  in  many  ways  and  far  more  pushing  and  energetic 
than  itself.  Every  individual  among  them  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  danger  and  its  nature.  He  profoundly 
distrusted  in  the  British  a  restless  ambition  so  foreign  to 
his  own  nature.  He  understood  the  peril  of  a  great  empire 
interfering,  and  appreciated  the  risk  of  starting  rumours 
and  the  power  of  a  press  in  hostile  hands.  The  menace 
of  the  situation  was  in  fact  brought  home  to  every  farmer 
and  every  family,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  kind  of  diplo¬ 
matic  instinct,  a  faculty  for  hiding  his  thoughts  and  hatch¬ 
ing  his  plans  in  secret,  had  thereby  been  bred  in  the  race. 
At  any  rate  something  of  the  sort  exists  and  accounts  for 
their  success  in  concealing  their  designs  from  their  next- 
door  neighbours  and  most  intimate  associates  for  years. 
Contrasting  sharply  with  the  outspokenness  of  the  British 
soldier  and  officer,  who  seldom  hesitate  to  speak  out  their 
opinions  with  the  utmost  frankness,  this  reserve  and  caution 
of  the  Boers  were  a  good  deal  resented  by  their  opponents. 
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and  perhaps  prevented  the  feeling  of  soldierly  sympathy 
between  the  two  sides  being  as  strong  as  it  otherwise  might 
have  been. 

In  some  of  its  manifestations,  indeed,  this  Boer  instinct 
was  rather  calculated  to  arouse  a  slight  feeling  of  con¬ 
tempt.  When  the  big  captures  were  made  at  Paardeberg 
and  afterwards  at  Wittebergen  on  the  Basutoland  frontier, 
it  was  very  observable  what  large  numbers  of  prisoners 
seemed  to  make  it  their  object  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
their  captors ;  how  ready  many  of  them  were  to  deplore  the 
war  and  vote  it  all  a  mistake,  and  even  often  to  lay  the 
blame  of  it  on  their  own  side.  Many  of  them,  of  course, 
behaved  with  propriety  and  dignity,  but  taking  all  the 
prisoners  one  has  seen,  and  letting  the  general  average  form 
the  impression,  one  is  struck  by  what  certainly,  had  they 
been  English,  one  would  call  a  want  of  manliness  and  an 
undue  anxiety  to  make  friends  with  the  winning  side ;  so 
that  it  often  seemed  hard  to  realise  in  these  smooth-tongued 
and  somewhat  obsequious  fellows  tbe  dogged  fighters  we 
had  had  so  many  dealings  with.  It  appeared  as  if,  the 
fighting  having  for  the  time  at  any  rate  failed,  every  man 
reverted,  as  his  second  line  of  defence,  to  that  diplomatic 
instinct  which  had  been  his  accustomed  safeguard  in  peace¬ 
time.  Many  of  the  British  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  docile  enemies  could  not  be  staunch  to  their  own  side. 
There  could  be  no  more  fatal  error.  The  Boer  who  smiled 
was  every  whit  as  dangerous  and  determined  as  the  Boer 
who  scowled. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  this  trait 
in  personal  intercourse  with  the  Boers  will  catch  the  flavour 
of  it  every  now  and  then  in  the  books  written  by  them  on 
the  war.  There  is  occasionally  a  want  of  sincerity,  a 
fumbling  after  the  expressions  and  sentiments  they  think 
will  appeal  to  the  European  reader.  ‘  Heroes  of  the  Boer 
‘  War  ’  was  the  title  of  a  book  which  had  a  large  circu¬ 
lation  on  the  Continent  during  the  campaign.  It  is  not 
unfair  and  it  is  scrupulously  moderate  in  tone,  but  it  is  full 
of  the  kind  of  passages  which  show  rather  a  wish  to  create  a 
certain  impression  than  to  give  a  true  description :  the  kind 
of  passages  that  are  written  with  an  eye  on  the  reader  rather 
than  with  an  eye  on  the  fact.  Here  is  a  description  of  the 
Boer : — ‘  A  horseman,  mounted  on  a  small,  wiry-looking 
‘  pony,  canters  lightly  across  the  veldt.  His  dress  proclaims 
‘  him  half  farmer,  half  hunter.  Yellow  riding-boots,  tightly 
‘  fitting  breeches,  a  simple  grey  jacket,  his  very  businesslike 
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‘  rifle,  his  bandoleer  amply  supplied  with  ammunition  give 

*  him  a  somewhat  martial  appearance.  The  bearded  sun- 

*  burnt  face  looks  resolute,  rugged,  stern,  and  would  be 
‘  forbidding  but  for  the  frank  expression  of  the  clear  blue 
‘  eyes.  This  is  the  Boer.*  We  need  hardly  take  the  trouble 
to  deny  so  barefaced  a  statement. 

Again,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  flight  formed  an 
inevitable  part  of  Boer  tactics.  There  was,  however,  risk 
of  Europe  not  appreciating  this  fact,  and  books  arranged 
for  the  European  market  took  European  sentiment  on  the 
point  into  consideration.  ‘  On  each  occasion  I  felt  within 
‘  myself  how  much  pain,  how  many  scalding  tears,  those 
‘  retreats  must  have  cost  him  *  says  the  writer  of  ‘  Heroes 
‘  of  the  Boer  War  ’  of  General  de  la  Rey.  De  Wet  has 
several  fine  passages  on  the  subject.  '  To  flee !  *  he  exclaims. 

‘  What  could  be  more  bitter  than  that  ?  Ah,  many  a  time 
‘  when  I  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  enemy,  I  felt  so  degraded 
‘  that  I  could  scarcely  look  a  child  in  the  face !  Did  I  call 
‘  myself  a  man,  I  asked  myself,  and  if  so  why  did  I  run 
‘  away  ?  No  one  can  guess  the  horror  which  overcame  me 
‘  when  I  had  to  retreat  or  to  order  others  to  do  so — there ! 

‘  I  have  poured  out  my  whole  soul.’  The  same  note  of 
unreality  and  humbug  is  apparent  in  the  following  passage 
dealing  with  the  panic  at  Bothaville  :  ‘  Whilst  I  was  looking 
‘  for  my  horse  to  get  him  upsaddled,  a  few  of  the  burghers 
‘  were  making  some  sort  of  a  stand  against  the  enemy.  But 
‘  all  those  who  had  already  up-saddled  were  riding  away  at 
‘  breakneck  speed.  Many  were  leaving  their  saddles  behind 
‘  and  galloping  off  bareback.  As  I  upsaddled  my  horse  1 
‘  called  out  to  them,  “  Don’t  run  away  !  Come  back  and 

*  storm  the  enemy’s  position.”  But  it  was  no  use.’  Some¬ 
times  a  martial  and  heroic  effect  is  aimed  at.  ‘My  com- 
‘  mand  rang  out  through  the  night,  “  Burghers,  storm  !  ”  ’ 
Adequate  criticism  of  the  above  passages  is  comprised  in  the 
word  gammon.  They  are  designed  to  impress  the  unso¬ 
phisticated,  and  represent  feelings  and  sentiments  to  which 
the  matter-of-fact  Boer  is  in  reality  quite  a  stranger.  They 
are  in  fact  minor  examples  of  slimness. 

At  the  same  time,  into  whatever  manifestations  we  might 
trace  this  diplomatic  instinct  of  theirs,  the  thing  to  be  re¬ 
membered  about  it  is  that  it  gives  the  Boers  the  power 
of  concealing  their  real  opinions  and  their  real  designs 
behind  an  impenetrable  mask.  It  is  this  that  lends  a 
peculiar  piquancy  and  flavour  to  South  African  politics. 
Tt  is  this  also  that  lends  those  politics  their  danger. 
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We,  with  our  thousands  of  newspapers,  our  platform  and 
parliamentary  oratory,  our  tendency  to  hammer  out  every 
subject  in  public  print  or  speech,  find  it  hard  to  understand 
the  Boer  attitude  of  reserve.  Politics  are  so  associated 
in  our  minds  with  noise  that  we  are  apt  to  think  where 
there  is  no  noise  there  can  be  no  politics.  Public  opinion 
in  England  carries  everything,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  that  opinion  should  not  be  expressed  or  appealed 
to  as  loudly  and  eloquently  as  you  please.  But  other 
circumstances,  other  manners.  Bred  in  a  thinly-popu¬ 
lated  State,  surrounded  and  threatened  by  the  ambition 
and  enterprise  of  a  more  powerful  people,  the  Boers  were 
not  long  in  making  the  discovery  that  in  their  circumstances 
politics,  to  be  carried  on  safely,  must  be  carried  on  silently. 
And  so  perfectly  did  they  learn  that  lesson  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  were  able  to  mature  all  their  preparations  for  a 
war,  not  indeed  without  some  of  those  preparations  attracting 
notice,  but  so  quietly  and  unexcitedly  that  the  real  nature 
of  the  coming  struggle  was  wholly  disguised  from  us.  We 
never  guessed  the  character  of  our  adversary  until  he  was 
at  our  throat.  Perhaps,  if  we  dwell  on  this,  we  shall  agree 
that  slimness  in  peace  is  not  less  dangerous  than  slimness 
in  war.  The  curtain  is  down  again  in  South  Africa  to-day. 
Hardly  a  sound  comes  from  the  veldt.  The  Boers,  we  are 
assured,  are  settling  down.  They  have  accepted  the  situa¬ 
tion.  They  may  have,  but  those  who  can  make  allowances 
for  the  reticence  of  Boer  politics  will  probably  not  be 
without  a  secret  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  characteristic 
in  which  the  Boers  are  peculiar,  in  which  they  differ  widely 
and  markedly  from  ourselves,  has  grown  out  of  the  fact 
that  whereas  in  England  the  population  runs  to  over  six 
hundred  to  the  square  mile,  in  the  Boer  States  it  is  under 
two  persons.  In  other  words,  the  space  that  in  South  Africa 
accommodates  one  Boer,  in  England  accommodates  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  English.  The  consequence  of  this 
distribution  is  that  out  there  the  individual  is  reckoned,  and 
reckons  himself,  of  great  value ;  whereas  in  England  he  is 
of  no  special  value  at  all.  In  peace  or  war  this  is  the 
difference  that  tells.  Behind  the  English  army  is  the  huge 
English  population.  ‘  II  n’y  a  pas  d’homme  necessaire.’  The 
inspiration  of  an  example  may  count  for  much,  but  the 
individual  life  counts  for  very  little,  almost  nothing.  The 
willingness  to  recognise  this  state  of  things,  to  show  by 
their  example  an  entire  contempt  for  death,  to  be  prepared 
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to  risk  or  sacrifice  their  life  without  a  word  for  any  reason, 
or  even  for  no  reason  at  all,  has  become  a  usual  characteristic 
of  our  soldiers  and  especially  of  our  officers.  And,  the 
better  to  help  them,  there  have  grown  up  in  our  army  a 
number  of  chivalrous  traditions  the  tendency  of  which  in¬ 
variably  is  to  shed  a.  halo  round  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  to 
put  sentiment  first  and  consideration  of  personal  safety 
second.  Such  traditions,  in  an  army  fed  by  a  dense  popula¬ 
tion,  perform  a  high  function.  They  set  up  an  ideal  and 
foster  that  esprit  de  corps  which  in  such  an  army  is  the 
bond  of  union.  But  with  the  Boer  it  is  different.  In  an 
army  like  his,  comprising  every  available  citizen  and  scanty 
in  numbers  at  that,  personal  consideration  counts  for  much. 
To  take  care  of  himself  is  a  duty  the  Boer  owes  not  to  him¬ 
self  but  to  his  country.  And,  the  idea  of  the  beauty  of  self- 
sacrifice  lost,  all  those  chivalrous  traditions  which  in  our 
army  carry  such  weight  go  with  it.  The  Boer  is  the  most 
prosaic  fighter  that  ever  was.  Such  episodes  as  some  of 
our  frontal  attacks,  as  the  desperate  and  hopeless  attempt 
to  bring  oft'  the  guns  at  Colenso,  as  a  retreat  of  British 
cavalry  at  a  walk  under  shell-fire,  were  to  them  utterly  in¬ 
comprehensible.  To  explain  that  the  sanctity  of  the  gun, 
or  a  slow  and  orderly  withdrawal,  were  ideas  which  fostered 
a  high  and  soldierly  spirit  was  argument  wasted.  Such 
proceedings  involved  unnecessary  risk ;  in  saying  this  he 
had,  in  his  own  view,  pronounced  a  final  condemnation. 

When  the  Boer  consented  to  risk  his  life  it  was  only  as 
a  matter  of  calculation,  and  when  it  promised  a  practical 
and  adequate  advantage.  So  long  as  he  was  assured 
of  this  advantage  he  held  his  ground  with  coolness  and 
resolution.  As  soon  as  the  advantage  disappeared  or  was 
turned  into  an  advantage  for  the  other  side  he,  still  with 
the  same  coolness,  ran  away.  Risk  he  always  regarded 
in  the  light  of  an  investment,  and,  reckoning  his  value  high 
as  compared  to  the  Englishman,  he  looked  for  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  One  of  the  first  instances  that  came  under  the 
writer’s  notice  will  give  a  notion  of  the  quality  of  his  daring. 
A  small  party  of  English  cavalry  were  one  morning  survey¬ 
ing  the  expanse  of  veldt  from  the  top  of  an  eminence  with 
all  that  frankness  of  self-exposure  which  in  the  early  days 
of  the  campaign  so  endeared  them  to  their  crafty  foe.  A 
horseman,  whose  trousers,  slouch  hat,  and  beard  revealed 
him  to  the  officer’s  glass  as  a  Boer  of  the  most  virulent  type, 
was  by-and-by  observed  in  the  distance  riding  towards 
them.  The  party,  with  devilish  cunning,  concealed  them- 
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selves,  and,  as  the  Boer  passed  within  rifle-shot,  opened  fire. 
Untouched  apparently,  the  Boer  turned  and  galloped  off  in 
the  direction  he  had  come  from,  with  two  or  three  cavalry¬ 
men  who  had  been  quickest  to  mount  hard  after  him. 
Their  quarry  led  them  up  a  long  slope  past  the  wall  of  an 
old  cattle  kraal.  From  that  point  the  watchers  on  the 
distant  hill  heard  the  dull  rattle  of  a  mauser  volley.  The 
rest  can  be  guessed.  Of  the  two  leading  pursuers  one  was 
killed  ;  the  other  lived  to  profit  by  a  lesson  in  Boer  strategy 
which  he  had  purchased  at  the  price  of  two  bullets  through 
his  body.  In  this  case  the  Boer  who  acted  as  decoy  ran  an 
obvious  and  considerable  risk,  but  it  was  a  risk  justified  in 
his  opinion  by  a  promised  advantage.  It  was  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  And  this  same  man,  when  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  exposure,  would  show  himself  as  anxious  and 
careful  about  his  personal  safety  as  if  the  whole  duty  of  a 
soldier  were  to  look  after  his  own  skin. 

Or  to  give  an  instance  on  a  larger  scale.  Few  deeds  in  the 
war  were  more  heroic  than  the  Boer  rearguard  action  at  Poplar 
Grove,  where  a  small  body  of  a  hundred  marksmen  kept  our 
enveloping  cavalry  at  bay  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
while  their  broken  army  and  convoy  struggled  past  on  its 
way  to  Bloemfontein.  This  plucky  little  rearguard  was 
almost  wiped  out.  Nevertheless  it  accomplished  its  object. 
The  crisis  was  one  calculated  to  rouse  a  Boer  to  a  supreme 
effort.  On  one  side  of  the  hill  their  disorganised  force  and 
long  lines  of  wagons  were  passing  and  spurring  along  in 
full  retreat ;  on  the  other  Broadwood’s  cavalry,  which  had 
started  long  before  light,  was  on  the  point  of  completing  a 
successful  turning  movement  and  cutting  that  retreat  in 
two.  It  was  obvious  that  the  holding  of  the  intervening 
hills  could  alone  avert  a  crushing  disaster.  Those  hills 
were  mere  grassy  slopes,  bare  of  all  cover,  on  whose  bald 
brows  the  defenders  were  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
English  shrapnel.  Still  those  hills  were  held.  The  cavalry 
was  fended  off,  and  when  finally  it  topped  the  last  rise  it  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Boer  retreat  well  past  its 
front  and  safe  from  molestation.  The  self-sacrifice  dis¬ 
played  by  the  enemy  on  this  occasion  was  very  fine,  but  it 
was  strictly  measured  by  the  practical  object  to  be  attained. 
Similarly,  whenever  it  was  necessary,  as  at  Diamond  Hill  and 
elsewhere,  to  hold  a  position  till  nightfall  to  allow  of  the 
safe  removal  of  guns  and  convoy,  the  position  would  invari¬ 
ably  be  maintained  in  spite  of  our  utmost  efforts.  And, 
generally  speaking,  the  remarkable  feature  about  the  cam- 
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paign,  and  that  which  bears  strongest  witness  to  the 
practical  and  reliable  temper  of  our  enemy,  was  the  coolness 
with  which  they  planned  their  constant  retreats  and  the 
uniform  success  with  which  they  protected  them.  There  is 
probably  no  campaign  recorded  in  history  in  which  the 
victories  of  the  stronger  side  were  so  persistently  barren  j 

of  results  as  ours  were  during  the  late  war.  I 

When  it  became  a  question,  then,  of  practical  ends  to  be 
attained,  the  Boer  could  generally  be  relied  upon.  What 
was  entirely  missing  from  his  methods  and  character  was 
that  spirit  of  romance,  of  sentiment,  which  casts  a  glamour 
over  the  soldier’s  trade.  Even  in  ordinary  intercourse  and  , 

conversation  unconnected  with  war  this  absence  of  senti-  | 

ment  and  cold  matter-of-factness  was  constantly  felt.  You  j 

would  scarcely  realise  how  large  a  part  symbolism  plays  in 
most  men  till  you  meet  the  lack  of  it  in  the  Boers.  It  was  i 

in  them  like  a  sense  missing,  which  gave  to  all  their  observa¬ 
tions  an  unexpected  literalness  as  of  objects  seen  without 
atmosphere.  ‘  Say  “  God  save  the  Queen,”  ’  said  a  B.  A.M.C. 
man  to  a  Boer  who  had  strolled  up  to  one  of  our  ambulances 
after  Magersfontein,  ‘  and  I  will  give  you  a  drink  of  whisky.’ 

‘  God  save  the  Queen,’  replied  the  Boer  with  calm  prompti¬ 
tude,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  drink.  After  Paardeberg 
it  was  generally  felt  by  our  side  that  what  heightened  the 
victory  was  that  its  coincidence  of  date  with  Majuba  Hill 
had  erased  the  memory  of  the  earlier  disgrace.  Lord  Roberts, 
in  his  despatches,  struck  this  note,  and  it  went  thundering  in 
prose  and  verse  through  all  the  British  Empire.  Not  the 
least  comic  episode  of  the  campaign  that  the  writer  re¬ 
members  was  the  sight  of  a  British  Tommy  trying  to  explain 
this  view  of  the  situation  to  a  group  of  Boer  prisoners. 

Why  the  happening  of  the  two  battles  on  the  same  day  of 
the  month  should  ‘  wipe  out  ’  or  ‘  cancel  ’  the  former  was 
what  the  Boers  could  not  be  brought  to  see.  They  were 
not  feigning,  as  the  indignant  Tommy  supposed  ;  the  point 
of  view  was  a  mystery  to  them.  Their  own  arguments  were 
confined  to  proving  that  Majuba  had  occurred ;  that  it  was 
an  historical  fact.  If  it  had  happened,  then,  so  ran  their 
argument,  it  had  happened,  and  nothing  coming  after  could 
alter  it.  The  heartless  logic  of  this  reasoning  perplexed 
while  it  enraged  the  British  soldier.  He  was  conscious  of 
the  difi'erence  the  anniversary  had  made  to  himself.  Majuba 
had  lost  its  sting  for  him.  He  had,  in  his  own  expressive 
phrase,  *  got  it  off  his  chest.’  But  how  to  explain  his  feelings 
to  his  matter-of-fiact  adversary  he  knew  not.  Here,  it 
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seemed,  was  a  British  sentimentalist  getting  a  great  deal  of 
real  relief  and  satisfaction  out  of  a  mental  process  which 
to  the  Boer  was  not  conceivable  as  a  mental  process  at  all. 

The  fact  is  the  practical  aspect  of  things  has  been  so 
forced  on  the  Boers  that  they  have  room  in  their  minds  for 
no  other.  So  far  from  self-sacrifice,  with  all  its  sanctities 
and  symbolism,  forming  any  part  of  their  philosophy,  the 
whole  drift  of  their  history  has  gone  to  teach  them  the  value 
of  individual  life  and  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  all 
events.  The  Great  Trek  itself,  that  most  picturesque  in¬ 
cident  in  a  wonderfully  picturesque  history,  was  a  matter  of 
individual  enterprise.  It  was  no  organised  and  disciplined 
exodus.  The  movement  was  general,  but  it  was  gradual. 
The  eastward  pioneers,  toward  Natal,  numbered  only  a  few 
hundred.  Those  trekking  to  the  north  were  originally  even 
less  numerous.  Both  sections  met  with  initial  disaster. 
But  reinforcements  slowly  came  up.  They  advanced  by 
degrees,  heavily  outnumbered  by  the  savages,  and  learning 
every  day  in  the  bitter  school  of  necessity  to  combine  craft 
with  courage.  ‘  Dingaan’s  Day  ’  was  the  typical  battle. 
The  Boers  drew  up  their  wagons  in  laager,  the  gaps  between 
the  wheels  being  stuffed  full  of  thorn  bushes,  while  the  men 
lay  and  fired  through  the  spokes.  The  appearance  of  the 
laager  must  have  been  something  like  the  armoured  broad¬ 
side  of  a  battleship,  studded  with  its  long  line  of  port-holes. 
The  blacks  attacked  with  their  usual  fury,  in  overwhelming 
numbers  and  with  assegais,  and  were  met  with  rifles  in 
steady,  skilful  hands,  though  few.  Their  courage  was 
powerless  to  penetrate  the  defence,  while  it  exposed  them 
effectually  to  the  patient  massacre  of  the  muzzle-loaders. 
The  battle  broke  the  power  of  the  greatest  Zulu  organisation 
that  has  ever  existed  in  Africa,  but  the  Boers,  who  numbered 
under  five  hundred  to  the  Zulus’  ten  thousand,  were  fighting 
at  odds  of  twenty  to  one.  It  is  from  experiences  like  these 
that  the  Boer  has  learnt  his  value.  At  odds  of  twenty  to 
one  every  man  killed  means  the  loss  of  a  rifle  that  can  ill 
be  spared,  and  much  fighting  under  such  conditions  soon 
teaches  a  strict  economy.  Take  care  of  the  pence  and  the 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Every  Boer  knew  he 
was  a  penny  well  worth  taking  care  of. 

Even  in  peace-time  and  in  his  daily  surroundings  the 
same  value  of  himself  is  taught  him.  It  is  the  moral  of 
the  veldt.  Everyone  who  has  visited  the  country  must 
remember  the  effect  of  those  melancholy,  vast  solitudes  of 
grass  with  at  intervals  of  hours,  under  the  lee  of  a  kopje. 
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the  dark  tuft  of  trees  that  marks  a  homestead.  Each  Boer 
farmer  is  a  king  in  his  own  domain,  which  spreads  round 
him  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  To  his  own  extensive  house¬ 
hold  and  to  the  KaflBr  villages  on  the  estate  his  word  is 
law.  Here,  in  his  squat,  flat-faced  farm,  like  a  mediaeval 
baron  in  his  castle,  he  deals  out  a  rough  but  not  capricious 
justice  to  his  retainers  and  a  primitive  but  unstinted 
hospitality  to  occasional  guests.  Such  a  life  brings  with  it 
the  instinct  of  rule.  The  roughest  Boers  have,  if  not  always 
dignity,  at  least  an  illimitable  composure,  and  are  never  at 
a  loss  under  any  circumstance  or  in  any  company.  How 
should  they  be  ?  They  have  never  met  such  a  thing  as  a 
superior.  Every  one  of  them  has  a  landscape  for  a  setting, 
and  the  obvious  need  that  circumstances  have  of  him  has 
taught  him  to  set  a  high  value  on  himself.  Thus  all  the 
lessons  of  peace  and  war  which  teach  the  Englishman  that 
he  counts  for  nothing  teach  the  Boer  that  he  counts  for  a 
great  deal.  That  really  is  the  root  of  the  difference  between 
the  two.  Graspan,  Belmont,  and  Boer  fighting  generally 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  that  fact.  The  man  who  would 
attempt  to  lead  an  army  of  these  most  precious  individuals 
as  a  recruitable  army  may  be  led  would  mistake  the  whole 
business. 

Colonel  Villebois  de  Mareuil  made  that  mistake.  Of 
all  the  incidents  of  the  war  none  is  more  dramatic  than 
the  appearance  of  this  chivalrous  Frenchman,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Western  sentiment  and  Western  strategy,  among 
the  soldier-farmers  of  the  veldt.  De  Mareuil  could  never 
make  head  or  tail  of  Boer  tactics.  That  his  own  might  be 
merely  the  outcome  of  differing  conditions  of  course  never 
occurred  to  him.  Hold  the  position,  close  with  the  enemy, 
press  the  attack,  were  his  constant  exhortations.  If 
De  Mareuil  had  had  his  way  he  would  have  solved  the 
South  African  problem  in  a  month.  He  would  have 
shattered  the  Boer  army  and  the  Boer  nation  for  ever 
against  the  superior  weight  of  the  English  armies.  But  he 
never  had  the  least  authority.  The  Boers  welcomed  him 
kindly,  listened  to  his  advice  attentively,  and  disregarded  it 
systematically.  It  is  a  tragic  little  story,  and  De  Mareuil’s 
own  death,  heroic  and  ineffectual,  is  the  natural  and  pointed 
comment  on  it.  His  diary  has  been  preserved.  It  is  just 
what  one  would  have  expected — a  wail  of  despair  over 
tactics  which  to  the  Western  soldier  were  incomprehensible 
and  contemptible,  and  which  defied  for  two  years  and  a  half 
the  resources  of  one  of  the  mightiest  empires  of  the  world. 
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And  yet  what  lent  a  spice  of  interest  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  campaign  was  that  among  the  Boers  themselves  there 
developed  a  difference  on  this  point,  and  while  some  tended 
to  rely  entirely  on  their  acquired  craft  and  cunning,  there 
were  others  who  seemed  inclined  to  throw  off  these  tactics 
and  revert  to  the  dogged  style  of  fighting  more  natural  to  a 
white  race.  All  through  the  guerilla  war  deeds  of  the 
most  dare-devil  gallantry  alternated  curiously  with  a  quite 
excessive  caution.  One  party  of  the  enemy  would  vanish 
as  soon  as  seen.  Another  would  lay  hold  of  a  column 
directly  it  appeared  and  be  dragged  about  the  country 
hanging  on  to  its  tail  for  weeks.  Two  conspicuous  leaders 
made  names  for  themselves  as  champions  of  these  two 
parties  of  craft  and  courage.  The  Huguenot,  De  la  Key, 
was  a  De  Mareuil  with  veldt  experience.  Indeed  De  Mareuil 
would  have  gloried  in  some  of  his  countryman’s  fiery  attacks. 
Round  De  la  Key  gathered  the  hardiest  spirits.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  his  charges,  which  he  led  in  person, 
were  an  inspiration  to  the  Boer  cause.  They  came  as  a 
corrective.  The  danger  of  being  too  crafty  is  that  flight 
may  become  a  habit,  and  the  power  of  facing  the  enemy  be 
lost.  There  are  times,  as  De  la  Key  very  well  knew,  when 
your  own  side  profits  more  by  a  hammer-and-tongs  conflict, 
whatever  the  issue,  than  by  a  dozen  successful  ambuscades. 
It  was  De  la  Key,  perhaps,  who  more  than  any  man  kept 
alive  that  staunchness  in  the  Boers  which  through  all  the 
exhaustion  of  the  campaign  preserved  for  them  their  own 
self-respect  and  the  respect  of  the  world.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  his  men  were  the  most  high-spirited  and  the  best 
provided  of  any  in  the  field. 

De  Wet,  on  the  contrary,  relied  for  his  effects  entirely  on 
the  craft  and  caution  that  were  instinctive  in  his  race. 
Naturally  successes  in  tactics  which  are  strange  to  us  im¬ 
press  us  most,  and  England  was  greatly  impressed  by  De 
Wet’s  successes.  Also  during  the  later  stages  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  it  became  necessary  to  single  out  a  quarry  in  order  to 
lend  the  thing  an  interest,  and  De  Wet  happened  to  be  the 
man  chosen.  He  was  the  best  man  for  the  purpose,  probably, 
but  practically  anyone  would  have  done.  What  was  wanted 
was  an  object,  a  prize,  a  stake  on  the  game.  The  De  Wet 
excitement  was  largely  factitious,  but  it  served  its  object  of 
enlivening  the  mouotony  of  purposeless  trekking.  Owing 
partly  at  any  rate  to  these  causes,  a  glamour  grew  round  the 
name  which  a  fair  history,  if  ever  one  is  written,  will  pro¬ 
bably  more  or  less  dissipate.  It  will  point  to  what  is  the 
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Haw  in  De  Wet’s  record,  that  he  never  fought  an  action. 
He  exposed  our  mistakes.  He  was  the  severest  of  our  many 
critics ;  but  though  he  often  scored  off  us,  he  never  fought 
us.  Every  one  of  De  Wet’s  successes  was  an  English 
blunder.  Nicholson’s  Nek  was  an  isolated  detachment; 
Sanna’s  Post,  his  chef-d'oeuvre^  a  palpable  ambuscade ; 
Reddersberg  another  isolated  detachment;  Tweefontein  a 
night  surprise,  and  so  on.  These  were  fine  achievements, 
but  they  were  all  made  possible  by  our  own  stupidity, 
and  none  of  them  involved  any  real  fighting.  All  the 
better  for  that,  some  people  will  say  ;  what  can  be  more 
profitable  than  to  hit  your  enemy  without  being  hurt  your¬ 
self?  But  it  is  not  so.  An  army  is  not  stopped  by 
criticism,  however  pointed.  Cronje  was  in  many  respects  a 
fool  to  De  Wet,  but  he  probably  possessed  far  more  stopping 
power.  Modder  River  and  the  organisation  of  the  defences 
at  Magersfontein  were  achievements  quite  beyond  De  Wet’s 
compass.  The  period  of  De  Wet’s  command  over  the  Boer 
forces,  during  the  retreat  on  Bloemfontein,  marked  the 
lowest  ebb  of  the  army  in  discipline  and  spirit,  and  exposed 
his  inability  to  organise  and  lead  large  bodies  of  men.  His 
flight  at  Bothaville,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  guns,  from  a 
force  little,  if  at  all,  stronger  than  his  own,  shows  his  weak¬ 
ness  when  tackled.  De  Wet  himself,  in  his  account  of 
these  disasters,  never  hesitates  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct 
at  the  expense  of  his  men.  Nevertheless,  judging  by  results, 
it  would  seem  that  surprises,  not  actions,  were  his  own  strong 
suit.  He  was  best  placed  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  small, 
swift  force,  with  which  he  could  evade  our  columns  and 
deal  unexpected  blows,  or  lay  unlooked-for  traps.  He  was 
the  bugbear  of  the  weak,  the  drowsy,  and  the  Tinlucky.  As 
in  the  case  of  certain  bacilli  the  feeble  in  health  and  the 
predisposed  caught  him  badly,  while  those  in  full  strength 
and  vigour  were  immune.  His  reputation  increased  as  the 
campaign  progressed  and  in  its  growth  registered  the 
growing  hopelessness  of  the  Boer  cause,  since  it  marked  its 
decline  towards  purely  elusive  and  guerilla  tactics. 

Neither  De  Wet  nor  De  la  Rey,  however,  adequately 
represents  the  Boer  people  in  the  late  war.  They  are  not 
big  men  enough.  They  had  not  the  amplitude  and  scope 
of  character  to  set  off  the  Boer  people’s  power  of  combination. 
Both  were  remarkable  men,  and  in  their  different  ways 
dramatic  and  interesting  to  watch.  They  were  equal  figures, 
but  in  strong  contrast :  the  craft  of  the  Dutchman  setting 
off  the  daring  of  the  Huguenot  with  great  effect.  But  what 
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you  feel  about  tbeui,  us  well  as  about  many  another  leader 
whom  the  war  produced,  is  that  excellent  as  they  were  as 
subordinates,  they  lacked  that  quality  of  statesmanship,  as 
one  may  call  it,  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  great  general. 
Far  rather  than  these  might  the  dogged  Cronje  be  said  to 
represent  the  Boer  nation.  In  spite  of  his  blunders,  Cronje 
was  probably  a  more  representative  and  a  more  powerful 
man  than  either  De  la  Rey  or  De  Wet.  But  neither  was 
Cronje  truly  representative.  He  belonged  to  an  earlier 
generation  and  to  ideas  that  had  had  their  day.  The  real 
representative  of  the  Boer  cause  was  the  young  general  who 
in  a  few  months  had  raised  himself  from  a  quite  obscure 
position  to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Natal. 
Botha  was  the  only  man  among  the  Boers  who  could  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  general  in  its  real  and  literal  sense. 
There  is  nothing  local  or  particular  about  him.  He  has  the 
kind  of  mind  that  looks  to  big  effects,  and  instinctively  grasps 
a  subject  as  a  whole.  The  special  qualities,  the  obstinacy, 
or  daring,  or  craft  that  give  decided  character  and  pic¬ 
turesqueness  to  many  of  the  Boer  leaders  are  wanting  in 
him  ;  but  he  has  amplitude,  moderation,  calmness,  an  un¬ 
failing  good  temper. 

Botha  was  scarcely  heard  of  before  the  war.  In  the 
Volksraad  he  was  beginning  to  make  a  name  for  himself,  and 
what  we  hear  of  his  speeches  is  interesting  and  characteristic. 
Mr.  Rompel,  Transvaal  parliamentary  reporter,  describes 
them  as  characterised  by  a  singular  moderation,  and  an  in¬ 
variable  courtesy  and  even  kindliness  of  tone.  At  the  same 
time,  for  close  and  clear  reasoning  they  were,  he  maintains, 
superior  to  any  he  had  ever  heard.  President  Kruger,  it 
appears,  found  this  polite  young  delegate  the  hardest  of  all  his 
colleagues  to  deal  with.  Certain  amusing  scenes  between  the 
two  are  related  in  which  the  vehemence  of  the  President,  who 
seems  to  have  relied  a  good  deal  on  the  strength  of  his  lungs, 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  calmness  of  young  Botha,  who 
trusted  only  in  the  strength  of  his  reasons.  Kruger,  Joubert, 
Cronje,  Lucas  Meijer,  and  others  of  similar  standing  were 
the  veterans  who  then  filled  the  public  eye.  Botha  began 
his  soldiering  under  Lucas  Meijer,  who  had  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  war  of  1880-1881 ;  and  it  was  on 
Meijer’s  illness  and  retirement  that  he  succeeded  to  what 
was  looked  on  as  the  merely  temporary  command  of  the 
Utrecht  and  Yryheid  commandoes.  At  Colenso  he  first 
showed  his  genius  for  the  *  grande  guerre,’  and  from  that 
day  he  assumed  entire  control  of  the  whole  position  of  the 
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Tu^ela.  His  influence  was  of  the  kind  that  increases 
steadily.  Men  turned  more  and  more  to  the  only  man 
among  them  all  who  possessed  a  genius  for  large  combina¬ 
tions.  After  long  hesitation  Joubert  recognised  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  before  his  retirement  nominated  Botha  as  his 
successor.  Joubert  died  in  March  1900.  He  was  the  second 
of  the  old  guard  who  had  gone  to  make  room  for  the  coming 
man.  Botha  was  then  only  thirty-five  years  old. 

There  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  a  curious 
resemblance,  both  in  their  circumstances  and  in  their 
character,  between  Louis  Botha  and  George  Washington. 
Both  men  led  a  loose  array  of  squatters  and  farmers  against 
the  trained  armies  of  a  military  State.  Both  were  civilians 
turned  into  generals.  Both,  in  character,  were  merely 
average  men,  with  little  that  was  striking  or  abnormal 
about  them ;  but  average  men  on  an  enlarged  scale.  Both, 
in  their  well-developed  commonplaceness,  embodied  no 
extreme  sections,  but  the  equal  idea  of  citizenship.  And  it 
was  the  very  commonplaceness  of  both  that  qualified  them 
to  give  expression  to  that  power  of  combination  which 
existed  in  the  loosely  connected  forces  under  them.  Among 
a  crowd  of  local  levies  and  leaders  Louis  Botha  stood  for  the 
larger  bond  of  a  common  nationality.  Factions  and  fanatics 
found  rest  in  him  as  hill  torrents  find  rest  in  a  lake.  It  is 
this  that  still  makes  him — for  he  has  lost  no  jot  of  his 
infiuence — the  most  interesting  and  important  figure  on  the 
South  African  stage.  But  it  is  this  also — the  fact  that  they 
are  susceptible  to  such  an  influence  as  this — that  gives  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  to  the  Boers  themselves.  A  people 
who  fight  under  miscellaneous  and  local  leadership,  who 
follow  the  prestige  of  captains  famous  for  personal  qualities 
of  craft  or  daring  in  the  field,  count  for  nothing  in  world 
politics.  Their  very  loyalty  accentuates  their  divisions.  But 
directly  such  a  people  sink  local  differences  and  evolve  a 
man  of  general  power  and  ability,  a  man  with  an  aptitude  for 
campaigning  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  organisation  of 
government,  for  the  management  of  men,  and  put  their 
trust  in  and  follow  him,  from  that  moment  they  emerge 
from  local  into  general  significance.  They  tell  as  a  whole, 
and  take  rank,  however  humble,  among  the  powers.  The 
coming  of  such  a  man  testifies  to  the  working  of  a  profound 
element  of  combination  among  the  people.  His  definite 
emergence  is  the  striking  of  their  note  of  unity. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  April  number) 
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^T^he  risings  and  settings  of  poets  on  the  horizon  of  fame 
cannot  be  calculate.  In  the  long  night  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  star  of  Virgil  alone  shone  undimmed.  The  great 
names  of  antiquity  were  obscured,  some  for  a  time,  some 
for  ever,  unless  the  sands  of  Egypt  or  the  ashes  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum  bring  back  to  light  some  fiugments  of  the  lost 
treasures.  And  what  the  barbarian  and  Mohammedan 
cataclysms  did  on  a  grand  scale  has  been  repeated  by  the 
petty  neglect  of  great  authors  and  petty  inflation  of  small 
authors  since  the  time  when  the  printing  press  supplied  to 
all  classes  of  writings  the  prospect  of  a  cheap  immortality, 
and  the  stream  was  choked  by  its  own  fulness.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  fame  was  obscured  for  a  time ;  Milton  slept  on 
the  shelf  for  a  hundred  years ;  Dante  had  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  no  readers,  in  the  time  when  Pastor  Fido  and 
UAdone  were  admired.  And  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  which  canonise  Christopher  Pitt,  Thomas  Yalden, 
and  Elijah  Fenton,  has  no  place  for  Herrick.  Herrick 
is  of  his  own  time,  one  of  the  poets  who  continued 
Elizabethan  tradition  into  the  Caroline  age  and  who 
went  out  of  fashion  with  the  Restoration — not  that  the 
Restoration  had  much  to  do  with  the  change  of  fashion ; 
if  one  generation  is  classical  the  next  shall  be  romantic  or 
call  it  what  you  will ;  change  of  fashion  has  often  little  to 
recommend  it  but  the  pleasure  of  change — anyhow,  the 
Elizabethan  lyric,  of  which  Herrick  was  the  latest  inheritor, 
gave  place  to  Pindarics  and  heroics,  and  Herrick  ceased  to 
please  ;  and  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  no  one  cared  for 
his  memory.  ‘  He  was  practically  forgotten  ’  till  Nichols 
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fished  him  up  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1796-7,*  since 
which  time  his  reputation  has  risen  with  some  critics  to 
such  a  height  that  there  may  be  danger  of  its  becoming 
overblown.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  he  is  even  now  commonly 
estimated  at  his  true  value. 

We  said  above  that  Herrick  was  of  his  own  time,  and 
that  he  continued  Elizabethan  traditions.  This  may  seem  a 
contradiction  :  but  it  need  not  be  so.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
estimate  or  to  over-estimate  the  extent  of  a  poet’s  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  fashion  of  his  day :  some  lead,  some  follow  a 
lead,  and  a  poet  may  be  consciously  or  unconsciously  one 
of  a  group  or  a  school  of  innovators  or  of  conservatives,  or 
may  by  date  and  temperament  belong  both  to  the  incoming 
and  the  outgoing  fashion.  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  for  instance, 
whilst  undermining  the  conventions  in  which  they  were 
brought  up  and  levelling  the  way  to  be  trodden  by  Words¬ 
worth  and  the  Lakers,  who  seemed  to  themselves  pioneers — 
we  do  not  dispute  the  claim — obeyed  the  Augustan  rule  of 
verse  as  conscientiously  as  Gray  or  Thomson,  though  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  ‘  licentious  ’  in  choice  of  language. 
No  one  ever  succeeded  in  defining  the  terms  ‘  romantic  * 
and  ‘  classical,’  which  in  their  day  stood  to  represent  the 
eternal  dualism  of  art  which  takes  new  forms  as  the  spirit 
breathes ;  and  many  good  poets — as  Byron,  who  maintained 
the  authority  of  Pope  and  wrote  the  Oicutur — were  at  once 
Classicists  and  Bomanticists,  or  neither.  There  have  been 
moments  when  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  as  when  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  were  issued,  or  when  the  Preraphaelite  brethren 
attacked  established  conventions ;  but  for  the  most  part 
poets  write  what  it  is  given  them  to  write,  without  much 
thought  of  movements  and  schools,  and  little  comes  of  this 
classifying  and  docketing  of  poets  and  thinkers  like  specimens 
in  a  museum.  The  ‘school*  is  formed  by  the  imitators, 
not  the  inventor,  who  thinks  more  of  what  he  has  to  say 
than  of  the  dialect  in  which  his  followers  will  repeat  it  after 
him. 

The  Elizabethan  birth  of  lyrical  song  was  unlike  anything 
which  had  been  heard  before  in  England.  It  had  its  origins, 
like  everything  else,  but  was  a  native  growth,  and  need 
not  be  compared  with  anything  outside  itself.  We  wonder, 
perhaps,  why  a  nation  should  suddenly  burst  out  into  the 
production  of  madrigals,  lyrics,  drama,  fiction,  or  whatever 
the  moment  applauds.  Where  were  the  dramatists  in  the 
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age  of  lyrics  ?  Where  were  the  novelists  at  the  time  when 
the  town  went  to  the  play  ?  Does  the  demand  create  tne 
supply  P  Is  genius  the  power  of  producing  anything,  or  of 
producing  some  particular  thing?  Could  Raphael  have 
written  more  sonnets  or  Dante  painted  more  angels?  Or 
to  put  a  more  apposite  question,  would  Ben  Jonson  have 
written  heroics  if  he  had  lived  a  century  later,  and  Dryden, 
a  century  earlier,  Spenserian  pastorals?  If  this  is  so,  we 
must  suppose  that  a  poet  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything ; 
there  is  in  the  world  at  any  moment  a  certain  amount  of 
poetic  power  which  is  poured  into  the  moulds  provided  by 
fashion  :  if  not,  then  there  may  be  many  poets  mute  and  in¬ 
glorious  for  want  of  an  instrument.  It  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  genius  imps  its  wings  where  others  have 
flown  already;  Raphael  works  in  the  forms  of  Perugino, 
Beethoven  in  the  forms  of  Haydn,  and  it  is  only  later 
that  the  genius  of  each  becomes  revolutionary.  In  the 
meantime  there  have  been  a  score  of  young  painters  and 
'  musicians  of  the  school  in  which  Raphael  or  Beethoven 
studied;  the  presence  of  a  supreme  genius  stirs  his  com¬ 
panions  to  emulation,  a  new  direction  is  given  to  effort,  and 
the  standard  of  excellence  is  raised.  Love  of  praise  and 
fear  to  be  outdone  sharpens  wits,  and  something  must  be 
attributed  to  the  general  taste  of  the  day,  outside  the  circle 
of  art,  which  draws  attention  to  some  special  form  of  art 
and  calls  out  latent  capacity.  If  the  Elizabethan  play¬ 
wrights  made  the  stage,  the  stage  also  made  the  playwrights. 
Hence  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  fashion  of  that  day 
created  or  developed  a  certain  type  of  poets,  and  made  some 
poets  lyrical  and  others  dramatic,  who  might  otherwise  have 
written  in  a  different  mode,  or  been  silent  altogether. 
Milton  would  not  have  written  Comus  and  Arcades  if  the 
taste  of  the  time  had  not  called  for  masques,  and  if  Venetian 
senators  had  not  given  orders  for  the  decoration  of  their 
palace  walls,  Giorgione’s  frescoes — now  faded  and  gone — 
would  never  have  been  painted.  But  we  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  genius  can  be  silenced  so  easily  by  want 
of  opportunity;  we  should  have  had  our  Milton  and  our 
Giorgione,  different,  but  the  same. 

These  considerations  do  not  solve  the  riddle  of  genius;  but 
they  may  go  some  little  way  in  explaining  the  contempora¬ 
neous  rise  and  decline  of  schools  of  art. 

Herrick,  then,  owed  some  of  his  lyrical  mastery  to  the 
models  of  the  preceding  age.  He  knew  how  to  play  on  an 
instrument  the  practice  of  which  had  been  brought  to 
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perfection;  he  used  also  the  exquisiteness  of  language 
studied  by  the  framers  of  conceits,  the  neatness  and  quaint¬ 
ness  of  which  George  Herbert  sets  the  pattern ;  but  besides 
this  he  had  his  own  note  and  his  own  methods. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  because  Herrick  wrote  the 
most  delightful  country  verse  that  has  ever  been  written 
since  the  Idyls,  the  Eclogues,  and  the  Oeorgics,  he  was 
just  a  linnet  who  sang  as  the  linnets  do,  ‘  native  woodnotes 
‘  wild.’  So  he  did ;  but  he  was  also  a  finished  artist,  well 
read  in  ancient  and  modern  poetry,  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  one  who  understood  the  value  of  perfection 
as  well  as  Ben  Jonson  himself. 

The  gentleman  in  Horace  who  could  reel  you  off  two 
hundred  verses  at  a  standing  was  very  proud  of  his  fluency ; 
but  fluency  is  not  the  same  thing  as  fulness ;  you  may  have 
either  without  the  other.  Morris  is  fluent.  Browning  full, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Scott  are  both  full  and  fluent.  Fulness 
is  a  gift  of  Nature,  but  fluency  may  be  acquired ;  and  it  is 
the  height  of  wit  to  give  the  appearance  of  ease  to  the  fruit 
of  effort.  Readiness  is  a  convenient  quality,  but  not  in  any 
way  indispensable,  nor  even  a  guarantee  of  good  work. 
The  four  qualities  or  capacities  of  readiness,  freshness,  fluency, 
fulness,  are  not  the  same  thing,  though  easily  confused. 
Readiness  is  rather  a  thing  to  wonder  at  than  to  admire  ; 
it  is  not  even  essential  to  wit,  though  without  it  wit  may 
often  lose  its  occasion ;  it  is  invaluable  to  the  orator,  talker, 
and  letter- writer,  not  so  much  to  the  poet.  Freshness  is 
inseparable  from  all  good  work,  whether  produced  rapidly  or 
slowly ;  the  smell  of  the  lamp  is  odious,  though  you  burn 
perfumed  oils,  and  over-elaboration  is  as  fatal  to  effect  as 
slovenliness.  We  have  all  heard  and  probably  misquoted 
Sheridan’s  remark  upon  easy  and  hard  in  reading  and  writing. 
We  know  how  Macaulay  wrote  and  rewrote,  and  was  con¬ 
tent  with  two  pages  a  day.  We  know  also  that  Alexander's 
Feast  was  written  in  one  evening. 

There  is  no  rule  or  generalisation  applicable  here.  The 
idea  and  its  expression  come  into  the  mind,  not  from  the 
mind  ;  it  matters  little  which  way  the  sprit  goes.  Here  we 
have  Mozart  lying  passive  and  hearing  his  symphonies 
perform  themselves  unsought,  as  it  were,  in  heaven,  perfect 
creations  ready  to  be  written  down  ;  here  Beethoven  filling 
notebooks  with  laboured  sketches  of  some  melody  conceived, 
but  not  yet  brought  to  the  birth,  which  shall  issue  at  last 
in  a  form  so  spontaneous  as  the  air  in  the  Hymn  to  Joy. 
Between  these  extremes  come  Haydn  with  his  steady 
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working  day  oi  five  hours,  and  Hercules- Handel  completing 
the  ‘  Messiah  ’  in  twenty-four  days.  Given  fulness,  creative 
power,  science,  and  the  industry  without  which  science  does 
not  exist,  and  it  matters  little  whether  production  is  quick 
or  slow. 

In  the  famous  duel  between  Euskin  and  Whistler,  the 
difference  upon  which  the  two  misunderstood  each  other, 
and  which  the  British  jury  estimated  at  one  farthing,  was 
not  whether  Whistler’s  hour  and  a  half’s  work  could  contain 
all  the  result  of  previous  labour  which  he  claimed,  and  which 
Euskin,  if  he  had  been  in  the  mood,  would  have  granted 
him,  but  whether  the  result  was  after  all  worth  having. 
And  that  is  what  matters.  It  is  an  unimportant  question 
whether  good  work  can  be  produced  rapidly,  or  whether, 
like  Jacob’s  venison,  it  is  not  the  real  thing. 

To  apply  this  to  Herrick.  It  is  no  compliment  to  him 
to  think  that  he  wrote  poetry  by  accident  and  God’s  grace, 
and  no  disparagement  to  him  if  he  laboured  to  attain  per¬ 
fection  as  other  poets  have  laboured.  The  appearance  of 
fluency  and  readiness  may  be  an  indication  of  freshness,  not 
of  carelessness ;  the  poet  himself  would  not  desire  to  offer  to 
the  Muses  that  which  cost  him  nothing ;  his  own  inclination 
would  rather  be  to  think  little  of  that  which  came  to  him 
easily;  he  might  even  take  a  secret  pleasure  in  counting 
the  cost,  known  to  himself  alone,  of  that  which  seemed  to  be 
so  lightly  won.  If  we  object  to  Herrick  that  he  is  superficial 
and  immature,  we  mean  that  we  do  not  care  for  his  thought 
and  his  subjects,  not  that  we  condemn  his  method ;  for  it  is 
beyond  all  question  that  he  struck  the  note  which  he  meant 
to  strike,  and  with  no  uncertain  finger.  His  volant  touch 
never  failed  him  when  he  was  poetical,  though  when  he  was 
witty  he  went  sometimes  miserably  astray. 

What  his  own  judgement  was  he  has  told  us  in  his 
‘  Eequest  to  Julia  ’ : — 

‘  Julia,  if  I  chance  to  die 
Ere  I  print  my  poetry, 

I  most  humbly  thee  desire 
To  commit  it  to  the  fire ; 

Better  'twere  my  book  were  dead, 

Than  to  live  not  perfected.' 

In  considering  the  position  of  a  poet  among  other  poets 
— a  barren  comparison,  but  one  cannot  altogether  avoid  it — 
something  must  be  set  down  on  the  score  of  quantity.  A 
poet  must  bring  his  sheaves  with  him ;  armfuls,  not  handfuls, 
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or  chosen  samples  of  grain  more  golden  than  gold,  but  full 
measure,  running  over.  The  actual  bulk  of  Herrick’s  work 
is  not  great — one  small  volume  contained  all  that  he  chose 
to  print;  but  he  has  the  quality  of  fulness;  there  is  no 
poverty  of  ideas  nor  any  sense  that  he  has  said  all  he  had  to 
say  within  the  circle  of  which  he  chose  to  limit  himself; 
the  ‘  monotony  of  style  and  motive,’  of  which  Swinburne 
complains,  is  only  due  to  that  limitation ;  and  if  we  turn 
the  pages  of  Heeperides  to  see  what  poems  are  to  be 
cherished  and  set  among  the  masterpieces,  we  shall  find 
more  such  there  than  in  the  works  of  poets  who  wrote 
twice  and  three  times  as  much.  He  is  not  at  his  best  in 
long  poems ;  the  *  Epithalamies  *  are  the  best  of  them ;  he 
is,  like  Schubert  and  Bums,  a  singer,  and  for  poems  a  few 
stanzas  long,  faultless  in  sentiment,  diction,  and  workman¬ 
ship,  he  must  be  put  in  the  very  first  rank.  If  we  were 
making  an  English  lyrical  Anthology,  two  or  three  poems 
each  would  all  that  we  should  take  from  Lovelace, 
Suckling,  Vaughan,  Crashaw,  Donne,  Denham,  or  the 
moderns  such  as  Moore,  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt,  Coleridge, 
or  the  more  modern  still,  Arnold,  Clough,  Browning;  to 
find  an  equal  number  of  indispensable  poems  we  must  go 
to  the  masters  of  lyric  verse,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Shelley.  But  when  we  come 
to  Herrick,  we  could  not  do  without  the  ‘  Daffodils,’  nor 
all  the  Julia  poems — ‘Cherry  Eipe,’  *  Whenas  in  Silks,’  the 
‘  Night-piece,’  ‘  Delight  in  Disorder,’  ‘  Julia’s  Churching  ’ — 
nor  ‘  Corinna’s  Maying,’  Sappho’s  ‘Apron  of  Flowers,’ ‘To 
‘  Blossoms,’  ‘  Gather  ye  Rosebuds,’  ‘  To  Anthea,’  the  ‘  Ode 
‘  for  Saint  Ben,’  the  ‘  Mad  Maid,’  and  more  still,  till  the 
bunch  of  flowers  would  seem  almost  too  big  for  the  garden 
in  which  they  grew.  For  these  poems  have  all  of  them  the 
quality  of  perfection.  They  have  not  the  heat  and  passion 
of  Catullus  and  Burns,  nor  the  sustained  sweetness  and 
strength  of  Horace,  but  they  bear  comparison  with  Horace 
better  than  with  any  other  poet ;  and  where  Horace  reaches 
perfection,  he  is  most  like  Herrick.  This  is  high  praise; 
but  in  freshness  and  sureness  of  effect,  in  choice  of  words, 
in  colour,  form,  and  rhythm,  Herrick  is  to  be  placed  among 
the  highest  poets,  quite  above  the  region  of  Donne  or 
Herbert ;  and  Mr.  Swinburne’s  praise  is  not  exaggerated 
when  he  says  of  Herrick* : — 

As  a  creative  and  inventive  singer  he  surpasses  all  his  rivals  in  quantity 
of  good  work.  In  quality  of  spontaneous  inspiration  he  reminds  us, 


*  Preface  to  Alfred  Pollard’s  edition,  1898. 
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by  frequent  and  flawless  evidence,  who  above  all  others  must  beyond 
all  doubt  have  been  his  first  master  and  his  first  model  in  lyric  poetry 
— the  author  of  ‘  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love.’ 

It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  goes  on 
to  say,  that  Herrick  is  a  song-writer,  ‘  first  in  rank  and 
‘  station  of  English  song- writers,*  one  whose  songs  are  ‘  good 
‘  to  read  and  good  to  sing,’  musical  as  well  as  poetical  in 
intention.  In  more  sustained  flights  music  may  give  a  fresh 
meaning  and  power  to  words,  translating  them  to  a  new 
atmosphere,  as  in  Stanford’s  ‘  Revenge,’  for  instance ;  or  the 
words  may  be  little  more  than  a  vehicle  for  the  music,  as  in 
Handel’s  metrical  oratorios.  When  Heine  combines  with 
Schumann  we  have  the  perfection  of  song-writing,  and  the 
advance  of  music  from  Lawes  and  his  contemporaries  to  the 
present  day  has  not  altered  the  relation  of  the  song  to  its 
setting ;  the  same  tunefulness  and  neatness  are  still  required, 
and  a  song  must  not  be  burdened  with  thought,  which  must 
always  be  subordinate  to  feeling,  nor  obscure  in  language. 
If  Herrick  asks  and  solves  no  riddles  for  a  painful  world,  this 
is  in  part  because  his  thought  is  musical,  not  metaphysical. 

Why,  then,  has  he  not  a  greater  fame,  and  why  is  he 
disparaged  by  some  critics  as  a  trifler  ?  Principally  because 
his  range  of  subjects  is  small — 

‘  I  sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds,  and  bowers, 

Of  April,  May,  of  June,  and  July  flowers ; 

I  sing  of  Maypoles,  hock- carts,  wassails,  wakes. 

Of  bridegrooms,  brides,  and  of  their  bridal  cakes. 

I  write  of  Youth,  of  Love,  and  have  access, 

By  these,  to  sing  of  cleanly  wantonness.’ 

Here  was  his  domain — no  Urania  visited  him  darkling ;  he 
did  not  sound  the  depths  and  climb  the  heights  like  the 
greatest  poets ;  no  indignation  stings  him  to  write  like 
Juvenal  and  ‘  snaky  Persius.’  His  love  is  no  vampire,  like 
Catullus’s  Lesbia,  to  lacerate  his  heart.  He  could  not  write 
sonnets  on  slaughtered  saints  or  martyred  kings,  though  the 
‘  untuneable  times  ’  unstrung  his  harp,  and  the  tone  of  his 
later  poems,  when  he  suffered  for  his  opinions,  is  more 
serious  than  his  pastoral  vein.  Nor  is  there  any  philosophy 
in  his  poetry,  except  the  everyday  philosophy  of  content¬ 
ment  with  life  and  love  of  beauty ;  there  are  no  problems 
or  lofty  musings  and  aspirations,  no  high  flights  of  religion 
or  patriotism.  All  these  abatements  detract  from  his  claim 
to  be  set  among  great  poets ;  but  a  poet  he  approves  him¬ 
self  as  truly  as  any  son  of  Apollo,  if  you  seek  what  you  shall 
find,  and  is  in  his  own  region  unsurpassed.  That  region  is 
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what  he  has  himself  defined  in  the  lines  just  quoted.  His 
country  is  true  England,  not  Arcadia,  and  so  far  more 
genuine  than  that  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  if  less  divinely 
tuneful ;  and  he  paints  youth  and  beauty  without  descrip¬ 
tion  and  detail  so  deliciously  that  we  must  go  to  Shakespeare 
himself  to  better  him,  for  no  one  else  can  do  it,  unless  it  be 
Tennyson,  some  of  whose  creations  are  perhaps  worthy  to 
sit  by  the  side  of  Julia. 

It  may  be  said  that  his  stock-in-trade  is  small,  and  that 
shared  with  other  contemporary  poets.  The  trivial  round 
of  quarrelets  of  pearl,  rubies  and  corals,  roses  and  cherries, 
cream  and  lilies  comes  in  all  the  stylists  of  the  time  j  but 
somehow  Herrick’s  cream  is  whiter  and  his  cherries  riper 
than  the  others,  and  the  roses  and  lilies  grow  in  his  Devon¬ 
shire  garden,  not  in  the  inkstand,  where  perchance  Saint 
Ben  the  scholar  found  some  of  his.  Herrick,  to  be  sure, 
swore  in  his  ‘  Farewell  to  Sack  ’ — 

‘  What’s  done  by  me 

Hereafter  shall  smell  of  the  lamp,  not  thee.’ 

But  we  feel  sure  that  his  study  was  not  indoors,  but  under 
the  apple  trees  in  the  Rectory  orchard. 

So  well-read  and  so  sensitive  a  poet  could  not  but  have 
some  echoes  from  other  poets.  We  are  reminded  not  only 
of  Marlowe,  but  of  Shakespeare,  of  Herbert,  and  other 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  writers.  But  Herrick 
owed  most  to  his  beloved  ‘  Ben,’  whose  full  melodiousness 
emboldened  his  follower  to  rise  above  conceits  and  niceties 
and  pour  himself  out  in  round  English  words.  He  comes  so 
near  sometimes  that  one  wonders  whether  it  is  Herrick  or 
Jonson  that  is  the  imitator : — 

‘  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face 
‘  That  makes  simplicity  a  grace  ; 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free, 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art ; 

They  strike  my  eyes  but  not  my  heart:’ 

says  one  ;  and  the  other,  as  if  continuing  the  thought — 

‘  A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness.’ 

‘  A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 

A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility : 

Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part.’ 
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Herrick  might  have  written  ‘  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
‘  eyes  ’  without  departing  from  his  natural  manner ;  and 
Jonson  the  verses  dedicated  to  Posthumus.  Jonson’s  bowl 
is  deeper  and  filled  with  more  generous  wine ;  but  Herrick’s 
liquor,  too,  is  merus  Thyonianus. 

Of  the  ancient  poets — and  he  knew  them  all — he  owes 
most  to  Horace.  Horace,  it  is  true,  was  a  moralist  and 
philosopher,  and  Herrick  was  neither.  Like  Horace,  he  has 
the  security  of  touch,  which  is  the  earnest  of  success,  and 
the  workmanlike  feeling  that  will  not  leave  a  poem  till  it  is 
complete  and  finished.  Horace  has,  beyond  other  poets,  the 
gift  of  unity,  at  least  in  the  shorter  odes  which  we  love 
better  than  his  Pindarics ;  Herrick  has  it  too,  if  in  a  less 
degree.  ‘  No  Luck  in  Love  ’  is  purely  Horatian,  both  in 
execution  and  in  sentiment: — 

‘  I  do  love,  I  know  not  what ; 

Sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that : 

All  conditions  I  aim  at. 

‘  But,  as  luckless,  I  have  yet 
Many  shrewd  disasters  met. 

To  gain  her  whom  I  would  get. 

‘  Therefore,  now  I’ll  love  no  more, 

As  I’ve  doted  heretofore. 

He  who  must  be,  shall  be  poor.’ 

The  idea  and  its  expression  count  for  more  than  the  personal 
feeling.  Poets  have  said  it  a  hundred  times  and  not  meant 
it.  There  is  a  like  unreality  of  feeling  joined  with  con¬ 
summate  expression  in  ‘  Quis  multa  gracilis,’  which  so 
caught  the  ear  of  Milton ;  more,  we  may  be  sure,  by  its 
manner  than  its  matter.  Horace’s  Phidyle,  Pyrrha,  Neaera, 
Glycera,  like  Tennyson’s  Adeline,  Lilian,  Dora,  are  visions 
of  womanhood  and  phases  of  sentiment,  not  transcripts  of 
passion  ;  and  this  is  partly  true  of  Herrick,  as  we  shall  see. 

Compare,  not  with  Horace’s  ‘  Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis,*  of 
which  he  translates  the  opening  words,  but  with  any  of  his 
shorter  poems,  the  ‘  Canticle  to  Bacchus  ’ — 

‘  Whither  dost  thou  hurry  me, 

Bacchus,  being  full  of  thee  ? 

This  way,  that  way ;  that  way,  this. 

Here  and  there  a  fresh  love  is ; 

That  doth  like  me,  this  doth  please : 

Thus  a  thou.sand  mistresses 
1  have  now ;  yet  1  alone 
Having  all,  enjoy  not  one.’ 
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The  following  poena,  though  not  specially  Horatian, resembles 
Horace  in  dignity  and  the  art  of  saying  much  in  a  few 
lines.  It  might  have  been  lifted  a  little  higher,  and  found 
a  place  in  Comus;  it  might  have  come  as  a  song  in  a 
play  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  little  novelty  in  thought  or 
diction,  nothing  to  stir  the  pulses,  its  echoes  of  Latin  poetry 
are  trite ;  yet  it  is  perfect — 

‘  Music,  thou  queen  of  heaven,  care-charming  spell. 

That  strik’st  a  stillness  into  hell ; 

Thou  that  tam’st  tigers,  and  fierce  storms  that  rise. 

With  thy  soul-melting  lullabies  ; 

Fall  down, 'down,  down,  from  those  thy  chiming  spheres. 

To  chann  our  souls,  as  thou  enchant’st  our  ears.’ 

His  ‘  Protestation  to  Julia  ’  is  Horatian,  again  because 
the  pleasure  which  it  gives  us  is  rather  from  the  expression 
than  the  depth  of  feeling.  Once  for  all  let  it  be  said  that 
Herrick  is  not  one  of  those  poets  who  write  with  their 
heart’s  blood.  Without  being  insincere,  Herrick,  like  other 
poets,  sometimes  writes  more  for  the  sake  of  his  verse,  or  for 
a  turn  of  expression,  than  because  he  must  sing  just  so, 
or  break  his  heart  like  the  nightingale ;  that  is  not  our  jolly 
Herrick’s  way.  He  laughed,  and  may  have  wept ;  but  he 
seldom  sighed — 

‘  Why  dost  thou  wound  and  break  my  heart. 

As  if  we  should  lor  ever  part  ? 

Hast  thou  not  heard  an  oath  from  me. 

After  a  day,  or  two,  or  three, 

I  would  come  back  and  live  with  thee  ? 

Take,  if  thou  dost  distrust  that  vow. 

This  second  protestation  now : 

Upon  thy  cheek  that  spangled  tear 
Which  sits  as  dew  of  roses  there. 

That  tear  shall  scarce  be  dried  before 
I’ll  kiss  the  threshold  of  thy  door. 

Then  weep  not,  sweet,  but  thus  much  know. 

I’m  half  returned  before  I  go.’ 

The  words  may  be  too  strong  for  the  occasion,  which  is 
apparently  the  same  as  that  of  his  *  Sailing  from  Julia ;  ’ 
but  the  tender  feeling  is  as  genuine  as  the  expression  is 
faultless. 

We  like  these  better  than  such  direct  imitations  of  Horace 
as  the  poem  to  Posthumus,  or  the  ‘  Country  Life,’  which 
are  as  much  dilutions  as  imitations,  and  show  to  disadvan* 
tage,  inasmuch  as  the  English  language  has  not  the  marble 
smoothness  of  the  Latin,  and  cannot  be  cut  to  such  fineness. 
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In  the  former,  however,  he  gets  clear  away  from  Horace,  and 
gives  us  himself — 

‘  To  thee,  and  then  again,  to  thee 
We’ll  drink,  my  Wickes,  until  we  be 
Plump  aa  the  cherry. 

Though  not  so  fresh,  yet  full  as  merry 
As  the  cricket. 

The  untamed  heifer,  or  the  pricket. 

Until  our  tongues  shall  tell  our  ears 
We’re  younger  by  a  score  of  years.’ 

‘  His  Poetry  his  Pillar’  is  inspired  by  Horace’s  ‘Exegi 
‘  monumentum,’  but  is  not  an  imitation.  It  is  not  pitched 
in  so  high  a  strain,  nor  is  it  so  elaborate ;  but  it  is  not  every 
poet  who  could  say  without  fear  of  envious  laughter — 

‘  Pillars  let  some  set  up 
If  so  they  please  : 

Here  is  my  hope 
And  my  pyramides.’ 

Horace  was  Herrick’s  model,  so  far  as  he  had  a  model.  He 
knew  the  Latin  poets  so  well  that  echoes  of  others  reach 
our  ear — in  particular  he  was  beholden  to  Martial,  whose 
terse  and  neat  versification,  as  well  as  his  unrestrained  wit, 
attracted  him.  The  Latin  poets  taught  him  the  value  of 
good  workmanship.  We  may  be  sure  that  Herrick’s  verse 
was  pruned  down,  not  built  up.  The  rich  substance  came 
first,  the  shaping  and  polishing  later. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  Herrick’s  mistresses,  Anthea, 
Corinna,  Sappho,  Perilla,  Lucia,  Lalage,  Biancha,  Myrrha, 
Silvia,  Electra,  Dianeme,  and  ‘  stately  Julia,  prime  of  all  ’  ? 
Are  they  fancies  or  realities  ?  Did  they  live  in  Devonshire  or 
in  London  ?  Did  Herrick  leave  them,  or  they  him  ? 

‘ ...  all  are  gone. 

Only  Herrick’s  left  alone. 

For  to  number  sorrow  by 
Their  departures  hence,  and  die.’ 

Did  he  love  them  all  ?  and  all  at  once,  or  singly,  or  are  they 
but  names  ?  There  is  no  external  evidence,  such  as  identi¬ 
fies  Catullus’s  Lesbia  and  Ovid’s  Corinna,  nor  any  personal 
certainty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cynthia  whose  love  was  the 
bane  of  Propertius.  We  can  only  judge  from  the  poems 
themselves.  The  dilemma  is  this :  either  Herrick  wrote 
these  poems  in  praise  of  town-bred  maidens  whom  he  loved 
in  his  early  London  days,  the  ‘  soft,  smooth  virgins  ’  with 
whom  he  used  to  glide  *  in  barge  with  boughs  and  rushes 
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‘  beautified  *  to  Bichmond  and  Hampton  Court,  amongst  the 
swans  and  the  ‘  pure  and  silver-wristed  Naiades  ;  ’  or  they 
are  addressed  to  country  girls  by  a  middle-aged  or  elderly 
country  parson,  for  Herrick  was  well  past  thirty-five,  the 
age  fixed  by  Byron  as  the  period  of  love-making,  before  he 
left  the  *  smoother  sphere  ’  and  ‘  most  civil  government  *  of 
London,  and  migrated  to  the  farmhouses  and  granges  of  *  dull 
‘  Devonshire.* 

If  we  compare  ‘  Discontents  in  Devon  ’  with  another  poem 
on  bis  ‘banishment’  to  the  West,  we  find  him  saying — 

‘  Justly,  too,  I  must  confess, 

I  ne’er  invented  such 
Ennobled  numbers  for  the  press 
As  where  I  loath’d  so  much  ;  ’ 

which  seems  to  give  the  ‘  Noble  Numbers  ’  to  the  nineteen 
years  of  exile ;  whilst 

‘  Before  I  went 
To  banishment 
Into  the  loathed  West, 

I  could  rehearse 
A  lyric  verse. 

And  speak  it  with  the  best,’ 

would  give  the  poems  of  the  true  Herrick  note  to  his  earlier 
life  in  London.  There  remains  the  suggestion  that  he,  too, 
like  Milton,  did  not  care  for  ‘  the  tangles  of  Necera’s  hair,’ 
and  that  his  many-named  love  was  but  a  symbol  of  incar¬ 
nate  virgin  youth.  But  the  mere  mention  of  Milton’s  chaste 
severity  in  the  same  sentence  with  Herrick’s  warmth  and 
merrier  art  disposes  of  this  at  once. 

If  we  knew  the  dates  of  Herrick’s  poems,  we  should 
know  more  about  his  loves.  Probably  many  of  his  love- 
poems  are  youthful  fancies,  partly  real,  partly  fictitious,  the 
English  temperament  inspired  by  classical  poetry — poems 
preserved  by  him,  not  as  the  story  of  his  life,  but  for  their 
own  beauty,  for  so  great  an  artist  must  have  known  the 
worth  of  what  he  wrote.  He  gave  to  these  visions  of  beauty, 
as  he  would,  sweet  names  from  Borne  or  Greece,  whatever 
suited  the  line — 

*  Call  me  Sappho,  call  me  Chloris, 

Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris.’ 

Some  of  them  no  doubt  belong  to  his  earlier  life ;  but  Julia 
and  Anthea  are  with  him  to  the  last.  Corinna,  the  ‘  sweet 
‘  slug-a-bed,’  may  have  gone  a-Maying  to  Kensington  or 
Chelsea,  for  the  poem  speaks  of  streets,  and  there  was 
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whitethorn  then  within  reach  of  Londoners ;  as  she  is 
named  ‘  for  her  wit,  and  the  graceful  use  of  it,’  she  is  not 
an  abstraction.  *  Smooth  Anthea  ’  of  the  white  skin  and 
‘  heaven-like  crystalline  ’  eyes,  smells  of  the  country,  for  she 
is  invited  to  go  to  the  wake  : — 

*  Come,  Anthea,  let  us  two 
Go  to  feast,  as  others  do.’ 

The  Devonshire  ‘  revel  *  is  described  with  just  a  touch  of 
contempt.  Maybe,  in  this  poem,  ‘Anthea’  is  merely  a 
vocative,  not  the  name  of  a  woman ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  its 
fervour  and  passionate  protesting,  we  doubt  whether  *  to 
‘  Anthea,  who  may  command  him  anything  ’  is  much  more 
than  a  beautiful  piece  of  music.  The  relation  of  a  poet  to 
love  is  not  that  of  a  mere  lover.  He  is  in  love  with  love 
itself,  not  with  a  woman  only,  and  his  inspiration  comes 
from  art  as  well  as  nature.  We  have  no  right  to  call  him 
insincere  because  he  dramatises.  But  Anthea  is  addressed 
again  in  a  more  serious  vein,  when  he  couples  her  name 
with  thoughts  of  his  own  death : — 

‘  Now  is  the  time,  when  all  the  lights  wax  dim  ; 

And,  thou,  Anthea,  must  withdraw  from  him 
Who  was  thy  servant.  Dearest,  bury  me 
Under  that  holy  oak  or  Gospel  tree. 

Where,  though  thou  seest  not,  thou  mayst  think  upon 
Me,  when  thou  yearly  go’st  procession ; 

Or,  for  mine  honour,  lay  me  in  that  tomb 
In  which  thy  sacred  relics  shall  have  room. 

For  my  embalming,  sweetest,  there  will  be 
No  spices  wanting  when  I’m  laid  by  thee ;  ’ 

and  again ; — 

‘  So  three  in  one  small  plot  of  ground  shall  lie, 

Anthea,  Herrick,  and  his  poetry.’ 

There  is  tenderness  and  friendship  in  these  lines,  if  no 
passion. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Sappho  ?  *  The  exquisite  poem 
which  begins — 

‘  To  gather  flowers  Sappho  went. 

And  homeward  she  did  bring 
Within  her  lawny  continent 
The  treasure  of  the  spring,’ 

need  not  have  a  personal  reference ;  but  Sappho  is  put  by 
him  as  ‘  next  ’  (to  Julia)  ‘  a  principal.’ 

•  The  first  edition  and  Mr.  Pollard’s  read  ‘  Sappha  ’  here,  but 
‘  Sappho  ’  in  other  places. 
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Elcctra  is  a  more  sensuous  creation ;  her  rising  out  of 
bed  brings  back  the  day  a*kindling.  Hers  is  the  image  of 
his  ‘Vision,’  and  of  the  ‘  Semele  ’  poem;  but  these  lines 
redeem  his  innocence  and  her  chaste  coldness  : — 

‘  I  dare  not  ask  a  kiss, 

I  dare  not  a  smile ; 

Lest  having  that,  or  this, 

I  might  grow  proud  the  while. 

No,  no,  the  utmost  share 
Of  my  desire  shall  be 
Only  to  kiss  that  air 
That  lately  kissM  thee.’ 

Myrrha,  too,  is  hard-hearted,  and  so  is  Dianeme ; — 

‘  If  thou,  composed  of  gentle  mould, 

Art  so  unkind  to  me, 

What  dismal  stories  will  be  told 
Of  those  that  cruel  be  ?  ’ 

So  the  sweet  procession  goes  by,  a  dream  of  fair  women. 
They  are  neither  real  nor  unreal ;  they  warmed  the  poet’s 
fancy,  but  did  not  possess  his  heart.  They  came  across  his 
way,  some  in  youth,  some  in  riper  years,  when  like  Herbert 
he  was  vowed  to  the  book  and  the  gown  in  his  Devonshire 
banishment,  rustic  maids,  daughters  of  yeomen  from  the 
upland  farms  among  the  sycamores  and  ashes,  who  talked 
the  country  dialect,  wore  rough  country  shoes  and  stockings, 
rode  to  market  on  Dartmoor  ponies,  and  made  butter  of 
clotted  cream  in  a  limewood  bowl.  We  can  imagine  the 
merry  Rector  living  among  his  simple  flock,  winning  the 
hearts  of  young  and  old  and  breaking  none  but  his  own, 
not  straitlaced  enough  to  please  Puritan  parishioners  whose 
fathers  had  been  out  against  Spain  in  1588,  but  welcome  in 
all  companies,  from  the  Hoptons  and  Grenvilles  to  the  free¬ 
holders  who  rode  with  them  to  Stratton  Down  to  fight  for 
the  King,  in  those  primitive  regions  where  lack  of  society 
smoothes  distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  parson  has  a  right  of 
entry  everywhere. 

But  Julia  was  a  lady  born,  and  married  in  her  own  con¬ 
dition.  Julia  alone  of  all  has  colour  and  outline  and  substance. 
Though  she  does  not  speak,  and  is  only  ‘  briefly  ’  described, 
she  is  as  real  as  one  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines;  and  we 
must  go  to  Shakespeare  for  her  paragon,  or  to  the  creators 
of  the  most  lovely  visions  of  womankind  in  painting  or 
poetry.  Herrick’s  book  is  full  of  Julia  from  end  to  end. 
Her  lips  are  redder  than  rubies  and  cherries;  ‘rubies. 
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*  corals,  scarlets,  all  *  wonder  at  them.  Her  teeth  are 
‘  quarrelets  of  pearl.’  Her  eyes  are  ‘  life-begetting,’  her 
breath  is  ‘  all  the  spices  of  the  East,’  her  voice  is  ‘  smooth, 
‘  sweet,  and  silvern.’  Her  raiment  becomes  part  of  her¬ 
self  :  — 

*  Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes, 

Then,  then,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 
The  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

‘  Next,  when  I  cast  my  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free, 

O,  how  that  glittering  taketh  me  I  ’ 

— a  poem  which  for  sweetness  and  daring  is  unsurpassed. 
Only  Herrick,  again,  could  have  spoken  of  Julia’s  azure 
robe  as — 

<  Erring  here,  and  wandering  there, 

Pleased  with  transgression  everywhere ;  ’ 

or,  again,  for  it  must  be  Julia,  though  she  is  not  named : — 

‘  A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness  ;  ’ 

and  the  rest  of  that  lovely  poem.  The  riband  about  her  waist 
is  a  ‘zonulet  of  love.’  Were  ever  clothes  so  glorified, 
unless  it  were  to  do  honour  to  Clarissa? 

Perhaps  all  these  things  have  been  said  before;  but 
Herrick  says  them  as  new,  and  with  a  directness  of  feeling 
which  makes  them  different.  He  leaves  to  her  the  burning 
of  his  poetry  if  he  dies  before  it  is  printed ;  he  asks  her  to 
take  in  his  last  breath  : — 

‘  My  fates  are  ended — when  thy  Herrick  dies. 

Clasp  thou  his  book,  then  close  thou  up  his  eyes.’ 

When  he  must  leave  her,  he  takes  his  leave  in  these  ex¬ 
quisitely  tender  lines : — 

‘  When  that  day  comes,  whose  evening  says  I’m  gone 
Into  that  wat’ry  desolation. 

Devoutly  to  thy  closet  gods  then  pray 
That  my  wing’d  ship  may  meet  no  Remora. 

Mercy  and  Truth  live  with  thee  I  and  forbear. 

In  my  short  absence,  to  unsluice  a  tear ; 

But  yet,  for  Love’s  sake,  let  thy  lips  do  this. 

Give  my  dead  picture  one  engend’ring  kiss ; 

Work  that  to  life,  and  let  me  ever  dwell 
In  thy  remembrance,  Julia.  So  farewell  ’ 

— lines  which  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sonnets. 
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Who  was  Julia?  No  tradition  answers  the  question. 
Some  clue  may  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  poem  called 
‘Julia’s  Churching,’  from  which  it  would  seem,  if  words 
and  names  mean  anything,  that  she  married  and  bore 
children  and  was  a  happy  wife ;  and  this  clears  Herrick’s 
fame  from  all  suspicion  in  her  regard,  and  gives  him  a  right 
to  say : — 

‘  Jocund  his  muse  was,  but  his  life  was  chaste.’ 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  Julia  poems  so  much  of  tender 
respect,  honouring  both  himself  and  her,  that  all  idea  of 
light-of-love  melts  away,  and  we  feel  sure  that  she  was 
honest  and  pure,  as  well  as  beautiful  and  merry. 

It  was  the  custom  of  that  time  to  circulate  poetry  in 
manuscript,  and  Herrick’s  poems,  like  Donne’s,  were  widely 
read  before  they  were  printed.  It  was  thus  possible  for  a 
writer  to  have  a  reputation  before  he  had  published  a 
verse ;  and  it  was  also  less  easy  for  him  to  suppress  what 
had  already  been  seen  abroad  than  never  to  break  privacy 
at  all.  The  word  sent  out  was  not  irrevocable,  but  it  was 
hard  to  recall.  This  has  been  alleged  as  a  reason  why 
Donne’s  poems  were  published  without  expurgation ;  and  if 
that  excuse  is  accepted,  it  may  serve  for  Herrick  too.  His 
youthful  poems  were  already  to  some  extent  published 
before  they  were  printed,  and  he  had  lost  the  control  of 
them.  He  alludes  to  this  in  a  poem  entitled  ‘  To  His  Book,’ 
in  which,  with  a  reminiscence  of  Horace,  he  says  : — 

‘  While  thou  did’st  keep  thy  candour  undefil’d, 

Dearly  I  lov’d  thee  as  my  first-born  child  ; 

But  when  I  saw  thee  wantonly  to  roam 
From  house  to  house,  and  never  stay  at  home : 

I  broke  my  bonds  of  love  and  bade  thee  go. 

Regardless  whether  well  thou  sped’st  or  no. 

On  with  thy  fortunes  then,  whate’er  they  be : 

If  good.  I’ll  smile  ;  if  bad.  I’ll  sigh  for  thee.’ 

There  is  no  certainty  to  be  had  with  regard  to  the  date  of 
any  given  poem ;  and  the  poems  as  published  in  the  Hes- 
perides  are  without  any  arrangement  whether  of  date  or 
subject.  There  are  but  three  dates  in  Herrick’s  life — his 
appointment  to  the  living  of  Dean  Bourn,  his  ejection,  and 
his  return :  which  poems  preceded  or  followed  any  of  these 
must  be  a  matter  of  guess.  The  Noble  Numbers  are 
presumably  later  than  the  frolicsome  ditties  addressed  to 
his  loves ;  and  the  more  sober- suited  poems,  those  that  talk 
of  monuments,  winding-sheets,  and  funeral  odours,  have  a 
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waft  of  death  in  them  ;  but  his  style  was  formed  early ;  and 
though  there  may  be  ‘  a  change  from  Herrick’s  early  poems, 
‘  with  their  supreme  daintiness  and  touch  of  Elizabethan 
‘  conceit,  to  his  later  work,  with  its  almost  classical  severity,’ 
this  criticism,*  sound  though  it  may  be  in  the  main,  must 
not  be  pressed  too  closely.  Such  a  theory  holds  good  if 
we  compare  the  well-known  poem  on  ‘His  Beturn  to 
‘  London  ’  with  ‘  Cherry  Eipe  ’  or  the  ‘  Maids  of  Honour ;  ’ 
but  it  is  shaken  by  these  lines,  certainly  among  the  latest 
of  all,  and  yet  closely  resembling  his  earlier  vein : — 

‘  I  will  no  longer  kiss, 

I  can  no  longer  stay ; 

The  way  of  all  flesh  is 
That  I  must  go  this  day. 

Since  longer  I  can’t  live, 

My  frolic  youths,  adieu  ! 

My  lamp  to  you  I’ll  give, 

And  all  my  troubles  too.’ 

We  take  it  that  the  content  and  discontent  in  Devonshire 
had  more  to  do  with  what  Herrick  wrote,  than  youth  or  age, 
secular  or  clerical  estate.  When  he  was  merry,  he  could  be 
old  Anacreon ;  when  he  was  sad,  he  thought  of  his  grave, 
and  Julia  or  Anthea  must  bury  him.  The  most  probable 
conclusion  is  that  the  greater  part  of  Herrick’s  poetry  was 
written  when  he  was  young,  that  his  vein  flowed,  less  freely, 
but  in  a  more  stately  manner,  in  maturer  age,  and  that  the 
Noble  Numbers  were  written  late. 

Lovers  of  Herrick  will  always  care  more  for  the  Hesperides 
than  the  Noble  Numbers.  They  are  more  fresh  and  genial, 
and  in  that  part  of  his  work  Herrick  has  no  rival,  whereas 
in  this  he  must  be  compared  at  a  disadvantage  with  Herbert, 
Crashaw,  Vaughan,  and  others.  He  was  a  Christian,  a 
clergyman,  and  a  poet,  and  therefore  he  wrote  sacred  verses. 
Like  Herbert,  though  without  Herbert’s  emotion,  in  his 
‘  Farewell  to  Poetry  ’  he  exchanged  secular  poetry  for 
religious,  parting  from  his  Muse  ‘  with  a  kiss  of  warmth 
‘  and  love.’  There  is  genuine  feeling  in  ‘  His  Prayer  for 
‘  Absolution  ’ : — 

‘  For  these  my  unbaptised  rhymes, 

Writ  in  my  wild  unhallow’d  times ; 

For  ev’ry  sentence,  clause,  and  word 
That’s  not  inlaid  with  Thee,  my  Lord, 

Forgive  me,  God,  and  blot  each  line 
Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  Thine.’ 

♦  Herbert  Horne,  xxxvii.,  in  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys’s  Preface  to  his 
selection. 
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But  this  is  a  higher  flight  than  is  common  with  him  ;  his 
religion  was  contemplative,  not  emotional,  his  piety  aimed 
at  no  visions  of  glory,  no  blissful  union  of  the  soul  with 
its  Lord ;  it  was  fuller  of  charity  and  hope  than  faith.  His 
faith  is  thus  expressed : — 

‘  God  is  above  the  sphere  of  our  esteem, 

And  is  the  best  known,  not  defining  him.’ 

His  description  of  ‘  a  true  Lent  ’  is — 

‘  To  fast  from  strife. 

From  old  debate, 

And  hate ; 

To  circumcise  thy  life.’ 

He  is  thankful  and  merciful ;  and  for  Heaven  he  says — 

‘  I  sing  and  ever  shall 

Of  Heaven,  and  hope  to  have  it  when  I  die.’ 

But  he  also  says  : — 

‘  Weep  for  the  dead,  for  they  have  lost  their  light; 

And  weep  for  me,  lost  in  an  endless  night ; 

Or  mourn  or  make  a  marble  verse  for  me. 

Who  writ  for  many — Benedicite  ’ — 

a  thought  as  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  Herbert,  Keble, 
Cowper,  or  Charles  Wesley  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  but 
not  from  that  of  Falkland  or  Browne;  a  spirit  in  which 
faith  is  mingled  with  doubt,  and  there  is  more  of  resignation 
than  of  aspiration,  of  contemplation  than  of  devotion ; 
neither  pagan  nor  devout,  but  thankful  for  life  and  the  lives 
of  others,  and  content  to  praise  God  for  the  past  and 
present,  and  leave  the  future  in  His  hands.  This  spirit  will 
not  raise  men  to  be  saints,  and  Herrick  was  not  a  saint,  but 
it  is  not  an  unchristian  spirit.  There  are  indeed  some 
poems,  like  the  ‘  Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit,’  which  speak 
the  language  of  true  devotion  ;  and  as  Herrick  was  certainly 
not  a  hypocrite,  it  is  reasonable  as  well  as  charitable  to  take 
him  at  his  best. 

We  cannot  leave  our  subject  without  touching  on  a  part 
of  Herrick’s  work  which  has  much  impaired  his  reputation, 
and  not  unjustly :  the  gross  aud  licentious  poems  which  are 
found  scattered  up  aud  down  the  nesperides.  They  are  not 
numerous,  but  we  wish  them  away.  Most  of  them  were 
probably  written  in  his  youthful  London  days,  when  he  was 
living  with  the  wits,  and  living  as  they  did,  and  we  do  not 
reckon  among  them  the  ‘  Epithalainies,’  which  nowhere  go 
beyond  the  freedom  common  to  such  poems  aud  have  no 
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taint  of  licentiousness.  Men  and  women  spoke  more  openly 
in  those  days  than  they  do  now ;  and  Herrick  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  have  written — 

‘  To  read  my  book  the  vii^n  shy 
May  blush  while  Brutus  staudeth  by ; 

But  when  he’s  gone,  read  through  what’s  writ, 

And  never  stain  a  cheek  for  it.’ 

Shakespeare  must  nowadays  be  expurgated  for  the  London 
stage,  but  Julia  saw  him  acted,  and  only  blushed  behind 
her  fan  to  hear  what  Imogen,  Beatrice,  and  Rosalind  said 
openly.  Not  a  few  are  satirical  descriptions  of  his  Devon¬ 
shire  neighbours,  and  can  only  he  explained  by  a  wish  to 
meet  Catullus  and  Martial  on  their  own  ground,  and  their 
wit  does  not  redeem  their  scurrility  and  ugliness.  Satire 
was  never  more  foulmouthed  than  in  Herrick’s  age,  and 
other  poets  of  the  time  sin  more  than  Herrick ;  but  they 
were  laymen,  and  we  cannot  grant  a  priest  the  license  of  a 
layman.  But  when  all  is  said,  we  accept  his  own  apology : 

‘  Peruse  my  measures  thoroughly,  and  where 
Your  judgement  finds  a  guilty  poem,  there 
Be  you  a  judge,  but  not  a  judge  severe.’ 

Though  we  do  not  approve,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  judge 
him  by  the  rule  of  *  rigid  Cato,’  still  less  to  class  him  with 
Swift  and  Sterne.  He  is  as  far  from  the  dirtiness  of  the 
one  a«  the  lubricity  of  the  other,  and  it  is  not  often  that  he 
goes  beyond  the  limit  set  by  himself : — 

‘  I  write  of  Youth,  of  Love,  and  have  access, 

By  these,  to  sing  of  cleanly  wantonness' 

Leave  out  a  few,  and  Cato  may  read  Herrick  in  his  sober 
hours,  not  only 

*  When  the  rose  reigns,  and  locks  with  ointments  shine.’ 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  whereas  all  the  world  knows 
Herrick  as  the  author  of  a  few  exquisite  poems,  the  amount 
of  his  contribution  has  been  commonly  underrated ;  that  he 
is  not  only  a  natural  singer,  but  a  finished  artist  and 
a  student  of  perfection,  learned  and  choice  as  well  as 
spontaneous;  that  he  is  not  an  immoral  writer,  though 
there  are  blots  on  his  page ;  and  that  finally  in  richness  of 
fancy,  fulness  of  diction,  and  pure  melody  of  cadence  he  is 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  ring  of  English  poets — 

‘  Whose  thoughts  make  rich  the  blood  of  the  world  ;  ’ 
and  one  of  his  highest  merits  is  that  his  lovers  are  never 
tired  of  him,  but  go  back  to  him  with  fresh  pleasure  again 
and  again. 
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aet.  VI. -new  discoveries  in  the  forum  and 

THE  ARCHJ30L0GICAL  MOVEMENT  AT  ROME. 

1.  Storia  degli  Scavi  di  Roma.  By  Rodolfo  Lanciaki. 

Vol.  1.  (1000-1530).  Rome:  Loescher  &  Co.  1902. 

2.  New  Tales  of  Old  Rome.  By  Rodolfo  Lanciani.  London : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1902. 

3.  Iserizione  Arcaica  del  Foro  Romano.  Da  Domenico 

CoMPARETTi.  Florence  and  Rome :  Tipo<?rafia  Bencini. 
1900. 

4.  Die  Attsgrahungen  auf  dem  Forum  Romanum,  1898-1902. 

By  Ch.  Huelsen.  Reprinted  from  Mitteilungen  des 
K.  D.  Archaol.  Institute  (Romische  Abteilung), 
vol.  xvii.  Rome :  1902. 

5.  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome.  Vol.  I.  London : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1902. 

6.  Die  Sculpturen  des  Vaticanischen  Museums.  By  W. 

Amelung.  Vol.  I.  Berlin :  1903. 

7.  Le  Pitture  delle  Gatacombe  Romans.  By  J.  Wilpert. 

Rome  :  Descl^e-Lefebvre  &  Co.  1903. 

TN  the  first  instalment  of  the  great  work,  the  ‘  Storia  degli 
Scavi  di  Roma,’  in  which  Professor  Lanciani  has  under¬ 
taken  to  record  the  results  of  his  labours  and  researches  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  are  told  that  we  must  go  back 
more  than  a  thousand  years  to  find  the  beginnings  of  that 
process  of  discovery  among  the  ruined  buildings  of  ancient 
Rome  which  has  gone  on,  almost  without  interruption,  to 
our  own  days.  It  is  true  that  in  all  but  a  fraction  of  this 
time  the  ancient  sites  were  excavated  simply  for  the  sake  of 
materials ;  the  object  was  spolia.tion,  the  result  destruction. 
It  is  not  till  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  revival  of  classical 
studies,  that  we  find  architects  and  antiquaries  taking 
note  of  what  was  being  unearthed  and  destroyed,  without  a 
protest,  before  their  eyes:  it  is  only  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  we  come  to  excavations  undertaken  with  a 
scientific  object.  Yet  what  a  picture  does  this  long  history 
present  to  us  of  the  inexhaustible  fecundity  in  antiquities  of 
the  soil  of  Rome,  and  how  surprising  the  fact  that,  after  all, 
there  was  reserved  for  our  own  day  and  for  the  last  few 
years  a  series  of  discoveries  perhaps  more  important  than 
any  that  had  gone  before ! 

The  history  of  the  systematic  investigation  of  ancient 
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Eoine  in  modern  times  falls  into  three  periods.  In  the  first 
and  longest,  which  may  be  said,  roughly,  to  have  extended 
from  the  Napoleonic  epoch  to  the  fall  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  though  not  so  fruitful  in  discoveries  as  more  recent 
periods,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  topography  and  contents  of  ancient  Rome.  It  was 
marked  by  the  creation  of  the  German  Archaeological 
Institute  in  1829 ;  by  the  publications  of  Fea,  Canina, 
Nibby,  Becker,  and  Burn ;  above  all  by  the  encyclopaedic 
‘  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom  ’  of  Bunsen  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  With  the  incorporation  of  Rome  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  as  its  capital  began  an  era  of  discovery.  Even 
under  the  Papal  regime  a  beginning  had  been  made  with 
the  excavation  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Forum.  But 
between  1871  and  1885  immense  additions  were  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  ancient  Rome,  partly  as  the  result  of 
systematic  exploration  of  the  Forum,  Palatine,  and  other 
important  sites,  partly  owing  to  reconstruction  within  the 
city  and  its  extension  over  districts  where  the  soil  had  not 
been  moved  for  centuries.  With  this  period  the  name  of 
Lanciani  must  always  remain  associated,  and  its  great 
monument  is  the  archaeological  map  of  Rome  produced 
under  his  direction  for  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei.  With¬ 
out  pausing  to  mention  the  names  of  many  other  competent 
workers  in  the  same  field,  we  may  say  that  the  new  move¬ 
ment  in  Roman  archaeology  produced  by  these  discoveries 
was  worthily  represented  in  English  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols 
and  the  late  Professor  Middleton.  Nor  must  we  omit  the 
colossal  work  for  Christian  art,  Christian  epigraphy,  and 
the  history  of  the  Catacombs,  achieved  by  De  Rossi,  whose 
publications,  begun  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Papal  regime^ 
were  continued  all  through  the  period  we  have  just  been 
describing. 

When  the  subject  of  Ancient  Rome  was  last  dealt  with 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal,*  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
we  were  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  excavation. 
That  hope  has  been  more  than  fulfilled,  and  the  last  four 
years  have  seen  a  progress  in  the  methods  and  results  of 
discovery  which  has  surpassed  all  previous  attainment. 
The  watchword  of  this  new  effort  was  ‘  Thorough.’  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Forum,  the  ground,  so  far  as  possible,  was 
to  be  explored  down  to  the  virgin  soil,  and  every  secret 
which  it  contained  was  to  be  laid  bare.  In  this  way  not 

*  Vol.  cxci.  p.  106,  January  1900. 
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only  have  extensive  and  important  buildings  of  the  Imperial 
age  been  brought  to  light :  we  have  got,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  below  what  may  be  called  the  superficial  ruins,  to 
the  Rome  which  was  obliterated  by  the  reconstructions  of 
Augustus  and  his  successors,  the  Rome  of  the  middle  and 
early  Republic,  and  below  that  again  in  places  to  the  Rome 
of  the  Kings.  The  interest  aroused  by  these  discoveries 
has  been  deep  and  widespread.  Of  their  effect  on  scholars 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate,  but  it  is  significant  that  they 
have  been  eagerly  chronicled  by  the  daily  press,  though 
sometimes  not  without  a  touch  of  the  marvellous  and  the 
romantic  which  subsequent  knowledge  has  scarcely  justified. 
The  indirect  results  have  not  been  less  striking.  The  Italian 
national  consciousness  has  been  powerfully  stimulated  by 
this  appeal  to  the  great  days  of  its  past — a  welcome  relief 
and  counterpoise  in  a  country  saturated  with  ecclesiastical 
traditions.  And  the  discoveries  in  the  Forum  have  indirectly 
affected  all  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  The  results  may  be  seen 
in  the  measures  taken  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of 
the  buildings,  or  fragments  of  buildings,  which  have  always 
remained  above  ground,  in  the  activity  displayed  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  improvement  of  the  Museums,  in  the  renewed 
energy  and  friendly  rivalry  of  the  Christian  archaeologists 
and  their  work  in  the  Catacombs  and  churches.  The  credit 
of  initiating  this  great  movement  belongs  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1898,  Guido  Bacelli. 
The  names  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  supervise  the 
work — Gatti,  Lanciani,  Sacconi,  Huelsen—  were  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  enterprise ;  but  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  anyone  to  have  imagined  the  importance 
of  the  results  to  be  obtained  when  the  actual  direction  of 
the  excavations  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetian 
architect  Giacomo  Boni,  who  added  to  his  technical  training 
a  wide  experience  in  the  treatment  of  ancient  monuments. 
Under  his  masterly  organisation,  his  keen  insight,  and 
unequalled  devotion,  the  work  of  recovering  the  history  of 
the  Forum  is  being  carried  out  with  astonishing  success. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  new  movement,  almost 
coincident  with  his  accession,  found  a  warm  friend  in  the 
King  of  Italy,  who  to  historical  and  archaeological  attain¬ 
ments  of  a  remarkable  order  unites  a  reputation  as  a  numis¬ 
matist  which  is  not  the  less  considerable  because  he  is 
also  the  energetic  and  devoted  sovereign  of  a  young  and 
progpressive  nation. 

Within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this,  it  would  be 
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impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  these  discoveries,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  noticing  some  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  mass 
of  knowledge  which  the  new  excavations  have  placed  at  our 
disposal.  The  first  thing  to  strike  those  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  appearance  of  the  Forum  before  1898  is  the 
increase  of  the  excavated  area.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  up  to  a  few  years  ago  that  area  was  bounded  on  the 
north  and  south  by  public  roads.  These  roads  have  been 
abolished  or  curtailed,  and  it  was  in  the  space  thus  gained 
that  some  of  the  most  precious  discoveries  have  been  made. 
On  the  northern  side  the  facades  of  two  ancient  buildings, 
the  Senate  House  (S.  Adriano),  and  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  (S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda),  have  always  marked 
the  limits  of  the  Forum  in  that  direction,  and,  by  the  removal 
of  the  accumulated  earth,  they  once  more  rise  up  clear  from 
the  ancient  level.  But  between  them  the  buried  site  of  the 
Basilica  .Emilia  had  become  covered  with  modern  houses, 
and  these  it  was  necessary  to  acquire — a  heavy  addition 
to  the  cost  of  the  excavations,  already  considerable  for 
a  country  like  Italy  with  many  claims  on  its  revenue,  and 
comparatively  small  resources.  We  may  be  glad  to  think 
it  was  the  generosity  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips, 
which  came  to  the  rescue  and  presented  the  site  to  the 
Italian  authorities.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Forum  a 
difficulty  of  another  kind  confronted  the  explorers.  Partly 
from  inference,  partly  from  the  evidence  of  older  excavations, 
it  was  probable  that  the  site  occupied  by  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  Liberatrice  and  its  surroundings  concealed  remains 
of  great  importance.  The  church  was  not  parochial,  and 
its  date  could  not  be  carried  back  beyond  the  sixteenth 
century.  Still  it  was  a  church,  and  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  to  be  considered. 
Fortunately  these  were  overcome  without  great  difficulty, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  not  only  did  the  sub¬ 
sequent  discoveries  equal  and  even  surpass  every  expectation, 
but  that  nothing  has  come  to  light  which  would  give  to  the 
vanished  church  a  greater  archaeological  interest  or  a  longer 
ecclesiastical  pedigree  than  had  been  supposed. 

When  we  turn  to  glance  at  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  from  these  changes  we  may  begin  by  observing 
that  perhaps  the  most  striking  general  idea  gained  from 
the  excavations  is  the  conception  of  the  original  orientation 
of  the  Forum.  The  Forum,  as  we  know  it,  is  an  area  of 
irregular  shape,  but  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that  an 
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attempt  has  been  made  to  give  it  an  air  of  symmetry  and 
uniformity.  At  the  western  end  the  Tabulariura,  with  the 
temples  and  the  Rostra  below  it,  confronted  the  temple 
of  Julius  Cffisar,  at  the  opposite  extremity ;  just  as  on  the 
south  the  Basilica  Julia,  precisely  aligned  with  the  temple  of 
Castor,  formed  a  pendant  to  the  Basilica  Emilia  and  the  Curia 
on  the  north.  This  regulation  of  the  Forum  was  the  work 
of  the  age  of  Augustus,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
its  lines  were  determined  by  the  Tabularium  erected  some 
thirty  years  before  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  To  achieve 
it,  ideas  of  architectural  symmetry  carried  the  day,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  Curia  and  the  Rostra,  over  the  old  augural 
rules  for  the  orientation  of  temples,  to  which  category  those 
buildings  technically  belonged.  The  evidence  for  their  old 
orientation,  approximately  due  north  and  south,  and  there¬ 
fore  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  lines  of  the  imperial  Forum, 
the  significance  of  which  had  already  been  perceived  by 
Huelsen,  has  been  notably  increased  by  the  present  excava¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  pavement  of  various  republican 
periods  unearthed  in  and  near  the  Comitium,  the  enclosed 
space  in  front  of  the  Senate  House ;  and  a  similar  tale  is 
told  by  part  of  the  archaic  structures  covered  by  the  Black 
Stone,  to  which  we  shall  refer  presently.  We  must,  in  fact, 
conceive  a  time  when  the  speakers  on  the  Rostra,  with  the 
Senate  House  behind  them,  faced  the  northern  angle  of 
the  Palatine  Hill,  and  not,  as  in  later  times,  the  temple  of 
Csesar.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  line  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  Forum  has  been  substantially  altered, 
and  of  the  original  arrangements  on  the  south  we  have 
at  present  no  evidence.  But  if  we  are  to  follow  out  the 
lines  of  the  Regia,  of  the  original  House  of  Vestals,  and  of 
the  newly  discovered  Shrine  of  Juturna,  which,  perhaps  from 
its  small  size,  has  escaped  the  shifting  necessary  in  the  case 
of  larger  buildings,  we  might  suppose  that  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Forum  corresponded  to  the  angle  of  the  old  Curia  and 
Comitium,  and  that  the  temple  of  Castor  was  orientated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

One  other  observation  of  a  general  character  is  suggested  by 
these  excavations.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  spoliation  of  the  ruins  which  took  place,  especially  in 
the  great  building  epoch  of  the  Cinquecento.  Professor 
Lanciani,  who  has  made  the  subject  his  own,  had  already 
warned  us  what  we  must  expect.  But  to  realise  the  way  in 
which  the  great  remains  of  classical  times  were  plundered 
to  build  the  palaces  and  churches — and  how  insatiable  in 
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the  way  of  materials  the  colossal  fabric  of  St.  Peter’s  must 
have  been ! — one  must  see  the  buildings  which  have  been 
uncovered  reduced  to  mere  foundations,  the  cavities  from 
which  the  vast  blocks  of  travertine  have  been  extracted,  the 
marble  of  pavement  and  wall  and  column  only  left  because 
it  was  too  shattered  to  be  worth  removal.  The  state  in 
which  the  Basilica  .®milia  was  discovered  gives  us  little 
hope  of  hnding  more  than  the  leavings  when  the  removal  of 
the  Villa  Mills  once  more  reveals  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  Palatine.  There  is  one  consolation  in  face 
of  these  irreparable  depredations  :  they  were  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  buildings  of  the  Imperial  epoch  of  which  the 
remains  are  abundant  and  our  knowledge  considerable. 
They  seldom  interfered  with  the  older  strata ;  and  it  is  just 
among  the  remains  of  primitive  and  prehistoric  Rome,  where 
our  knowledge  was  most  deficient,  that  we  can  reckon  some 
of  the  greatest  gains  from  the  new  discoveries. 

Among  these  primitive  remains,  to  which  we  may  now 
turn  our  attention,  first  in  order  of  time,  and  perhaps  of 
historical  importance,  comes  the  prehistoric  cemetery  brought 
to  light  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  fayade  of  the  temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina.  Whatever  its  precise  date,  it 
must  belong  to  a  time  when  what  we  know  as  the  Forum 
and  the  Via  Sacra  were  outside  the  walls  of  the  town  which 
the  occupants  of  the  graves  had  once  inhabited,  presumably 
that  city  of  the  Palatine  Hill  the  walls  of  which  have  in 
part  survived  to  this  day,  identified  by  a  constant  tradition 
with  the  foundation  of  Romulus.  How  much  of  the  cemetery 
was  destroyed  by  the  surrounding  temples  and  other  build¬ 
ings  we  shall  never  know :  it  is  by  a  mere  accident  that 
so  much  has  survived ;  but  there  is  enough  to  show  that 
most  of  the  methods  of  burial  known  to  pidmitive  Latium 
were  practised  here,  in  other  words  that  the  interments 
cover  a  considerable  time,  and  exhibit  a  regular  course  of 
developement.  The  oldest  are  undoubtedly  those  in  which 
the  body  was  cremated  before  the  ashes  were  consigned  to 
an  urn.  These  receptacles  were  either  the  well-known  hut- 
urns — a  fact  which  directly  connects  the  Roman  cemetery 
with  the  primitive  Latin  civilisation  of  the  Alban  Hills,  or 
later  modifications  of  these  in  which  only  the  characteristic 
roof  survives  serving  as  the  lid  of  a  jar,  finally  becoming 
pots  of  the  ordinary  forms,  generally  enclosed  with  other 
remains  in  a  larger  dolium.  At  a  later  period,  and,  perhaps, 
as  has  been  suggested,  as  a  result  of  contact  with  the 
Etruscans  beyond  the  Tiber,  inhumation  was  practised,  and 
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here  again  the  rude  tufa  tombs  may  be  brought  into  con¬ 
nection  with  the  epoch  of  the  early  necropolis  on  the 
Esquiline.  Among  the  objects  discovered  is  a  vase  in  the 
so-called  ‘  Proto-Corinthian  ’  style  which  would  indicate  that 
the  cemetery  was  still  in  use  as  late  as  about  700  b.o. 

To  a  far  later  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  city  belong  the 
archaic  structures  and  inscription  covered  by  the  Black  Stone. 
They  must  come  from  a  time  when  the  Forum  was  the 
centre  of  Roman  life,  and  not,  apparently,  from  the  earliest 
period  in  which  that  condition  of  things  was  established. 
Experiments  made  in  the  Comitium — and  these  remains  are 
included  in  its  area — have  shown  the  existence  of  no  fewer 
than  twenty-three  different  strata,  each  containing  charac¬ 
teristic  remains,  between  the  latest  pavement  and  the  virgin 
soil ;  and  the  level  on  which  these  structures  are  placed  is 
not  lower  than  about  a  third  down  these  strata.  These 
remains  were  described  in  this  journal  in  1900,  but  they 
have  aroused  so  much  interest  that  we  may  be  forgiven  for 
returning  to  the  subject  in  order  to  sum  up  what  is  known 
and  said  about  them.  It  may  be  convenient  to  remind  the 
reader  that  early  in  1899,  when  the  area  in  front  of  the 
Curia  (S.  Adriano),  i.e.  the  ancient  Comitium,  was  cleared, 
one  of  the  first  things  that  came  to  light  was  a  small  space 
paved  with  black  marble  and  protected  on  at  least  three 
sides  by  a  parapet.  There  was  little  hesitation  in  identifying 
this  with  the  ‘  Black  Stone’  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
antiquaries  of  the  Augustan  and  later  ages,  marked  the 
grave  of  Romulus  in  the  Comitium.  It  was  clear  that  in 
its  existing  form  it  was  of  late  date,  for  it  was  at  the  level 
of  the  most  recent  ancient  pavement  in  its  neighbourhood, 
probably  not  older  than  the  fourth  century  a.d.  In  order 
to  ascertain  what  grounds  there  were  for  the  learned  or 
popular  opinion  that  the  Black  Stone  covered  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  of  the  city,  the  ground  below  was  carefully 
explored,  and  here,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  the  remains 
in  question  were  discovered  and  permanently  exposed  to 
view,  the  Black  Stone  itself  being  artificially  supported 
above  them.  To  the  left  of  a  spectator  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  Curia  was  a  small  oblong  space  lined  with  tufa, 
and  flanked  by  two  moulded  bases,  the  whole  pi’esenting 
the  appearance  of  the  foundations  of  a  sacellum  or  shrine 
built  against  a  platform  of  tufa  blocks  behind  it.  To  the 
right  stand  isolated  a  conical  pillar  and  an  inscribed  eippus 
or  obelisk,  both  truncated  by  some  act  of  destruction.  They 
stood  beside  another  platform  of  masonry  which  rises 
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beyond  them,  apparently  approached  by  steps.  The  whole 
series  had  been  buried  in  an  artificial  stratum  of  debris  which 
contained  the  remains  of  sacrifices,  votive  objects,  fragments 
of  bronze  and  of  early  pottery,  some  of  it  Greek,  and  small 
pieces  of  marble  both  of  the  white  and  coloured  varieties. 
According  to  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  the  various 
objects  range  in  date  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  and  they  wei’e  found  intermingled  and  not 
in  strata  corresponding  to  their  age.  In  other  words  the 
whole  mass  was  probably  brought  from  elsewhere  to  be  used 
in  this  manner  when,  in  some  re-arrangement  of  the  Forum, 
the  archaic  structures  were  finally  concealed  from  view. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  shrine  now  dis¬ 
covered  is  what  the  Romans  understood  by  the  tomb  of 
Romulus.  Whether  Varro  and  his  contemporaries  had 
actually  seen  the  objects  may  be  doubtful,  but  the  memory 
of  them  was  sufficiently  fresh  to  preserve  such  a  detail  as 
that  the  grave  was  marked  by  two  lions  ‘  like  those  which 
‘  may  be  seen  on  tombs,’  alluding  no  doubt  to  remains  of 
Etruscan  art.  It  would  certainly  have  been  more  satisfactory 
to  have  discovered  some  fragments  of  the  lions,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  another  of  the  Augustan  antiquaries, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  speaks  of  only  one  lion ;  still, 
we  may  regard  it  as  not  improbable  that  two  lions  reposed 
on  the  moulded  bases  which  form  the  sides  of  the  shrine. 
When  we  come  to  ask,  was  this  a  ‘  Heroon  ’  erected  under 
the  influence  of  Greek  ideas  for  the  worship  of  the  traditional 
founder  of  the  city,  or  was  its  connection  with  him  a  piece 
of  folk-lore  having  its  origin  perhaps  in  a  misunderstanding 
of  some  word  of  the  archaic  inscription  hard  by,  already  an 
unknown  tongue  for  all  but  philologists  ? — and  it  is  sugges¬ 
tive  that,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  our  authorities,  there 
were  rival  traditions  which  substituted  Faustulus  or  Hostus 
Hostilius  for  Romulus — in  face  of  questions  like  these  we 
are  reduced  to  mere  conjecture,  and  may  therefore  hesitate 
to  be  more  precise. 

Not  less  uncertainty  confronts  us  when  we  turn  to 
examine  the  other  group  of  objects,  the  inscribed  pillar,  the 
column  or  cone,  and  the  platform  approached  by  steps. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  direct  connection  with  the 
shrine.  While  the  Black  Stone  itself  is  orientated  on  the 
lines  of  the  Senate  House  and  Comitium  of  later  times,  the 
structures  which  it  covers  agree  generally,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  what  we  have  described  above  as  the  old 
orientation  of  the  Forum.  But  while  they  both  follow  this 
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fjeneral  direction,  tUe  two  groups  are  not  set  on  exactly  the 
same  lines ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  platform  with 
which  the  inscribed  pillar  is  apparently  structurally  con¬ 
nected  lies  almost  precisely  north  and  south.  This  suggests 
a  possible  explanation.  One  thing  that  our  ancient  authori¬ 
ties  tell  us  about  the  tomb  of  Romulus  is  that  it  was  by  the 
Rostra.  Now  the  Rostra  was  a  templum,  orientated  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass,  as  we  should  say ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  an  excessive  piece  of  credulity  to  identify  it  with 
the  remains  of  the  platform  approached  by  steps,  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  If  it  be  so,  we  need  hardly  pause  to  observe 
that,  of  all  the  monuments  of  Republican  Rome,  the  Rostra 
was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  from  its  associations. 

There  remains  the  inscription  on  the  pillar,  and  its 
interpretation.  The  letters  are  almost  as  fresh  as  the  day 
they  were  cut,  and  they  belong  to  the  Greek  alphabet  of 
the  Chalcidian  colonies  in  Italy,  which  was  the  source  of 
Roman  as  of  Etruscan  writing.  Nor  do  the  words,  when 
they  are  complete,  present  excessive  difficulties  of  interpre¬ 
tation  :  the  Latin  may  be  archaic,  but  it  is  recognisable. 
But  the  lines  run,  as  the  Greeks  would  say,  boustrophedon, 
i.e.  from  right  to  left,  and  then  back  again  from  left  to 
right ;  axid  as  at  least  one  half,  possibly  two-thirds  or  more, 
of  the  pillar  has  been  destroyed,  the  result  is  that  only  a 
woi’d  or  two  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  lines  has  been 
preserved.  Now  if  we  were  dealing  with  an  inscription  of 
classical  times  our  knowledge  of  Roman  epigraphic  formukc 
is  such  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  impossible  to  restore 
the  sense,  if  not  every  detail,  of  even  so  fragmentary  a 
record  as  this.  But  here  we  have  to  do  with  one  of  the 
three  oldest  pieces  of  Latin  writing  in  existence,  and  the 
material  for  comparison  provided  by  the  other  two  (we  refer 
to  the  inscriptions  on  the  vase  of  Duenos  and  the  fibula 
from  Palestrina)  is  insufficient  to  give  us  any  help.  Under 
these  circumstances  can  we  do  more  for  the  present  than 
agree  with  Dr.  Huelsen,  who  has  as  much  right  as  anyone 
to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  that  restoration  of  the  text  is 
impossible,  and  that  we  must  guess  at  the  meaning  as  best 
we  can  from  the  few  isolated  words  which  are  certain  ?  Not 
far  different  is  the  conclusion  of  the  greatest  of  living 
Italian  philologists,  Domenico  Comparetti,  though  he  would 
endeavour  to  be  more  precise  and  complete  in  his  interpre¬ 
tation.  Leaving  aside,  then,  various  ingenious  or  fanciful 
attempts  at  reconstruction  where  reconstruction  is  impos¬ 
sible,  we  content  ourselves  with  noting  the  points  which  are 
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certain.  The  inscription  appears  to  open  with  a  general 
prohibition  accompanied  by  a  sanction.  ■  Whoever  does  so 
‘  and  so,  let  him  be  accursed  *  (i.e.  devoted,  sacer).  Then 
follows  a  statement  in  which  the  rex  and  the  kalator  are 
mentioned,  but  there  is  no  context  to  show  whether  the 
sovereign  of  the  regal  period  or  the  rex  sacrificulus,  the  priest- 
king  of  the  Republic,  is  meant.  In  one  of  his  last  utterances 
the  illustrious  Mommsen  inclined  to  the  former  alternative.* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  priest-king,  attended 
of  course  by  his  minister  or  calator^  appeared  on  certain 
days  in  the  Oomitium  to  perform  religious  rites,  notably  on 
February  24,  when  the  regifugium  was  commemorated. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  position  of  the  cippus  within 
the  Oomitium,  turned  perhaps  so  that  its  first  words  met 
the  eye  of  one  ascending  the  platform  which  is  presumably 
the  Rostra,  if  we  were  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  or  rather  to 
select  the  most  reasonable  among  the  various  conjectures 
which  have  been  made,  we  should  say  that  it  was  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  inscription  contained  directions  for  protecting 
the  sanctity  of  the  Oomitium,  or  of  the  Rostra,  with  a 
special  reference  (perhaps  in  the  nature  of  exception)  to  the 
visits  of  the  Rex  Saerorum.  With  this,  little  as  it  may  be, 
we  must  for  the  present  be  content. 

One  more  question  remains  to  be  touched  upon  before  we 
leave  these  monuments,  and  that  is  the  date  of  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  solemn  burial,  and  final  disappearance.  That  we  have 
before  us  an  example  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Gauls 
when  Rome  was  at  their  mercy  in  390  b.c.  is  a  view  which 
is  picturesque  and  therefore  popular,  but  there  is  much  to 
be  said  against  it.  Especially  when  we  consider  the  late 
date  of  part  of  the  debris  used  for  the  burial,  it  seems  more 
l)robable  that  the  monuments,  perhaps  protected  by  a  re¬ 
taining  wall  as  the  levels  were  raised  all  round  them, 
remained  visible  till  they  were  damaged  in  one  of  the 
political  upheavals  which  marked  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  ;  and  that,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  great 
structural  alterations  in  the  Forum  under  Augustus,  of  which 
the  most  significant  was  the  transference  of  the  Rostra  from 
its  old  religious  site  on  the  edge  of  the  Oomitium  to  a  new 
position  in  which  it  dominated  the  Forum,  these  relics  of 
antiquity  were  not  removed,  but  buried  beneath  the  new 
pavement.  Whether  anything  indicated  their  position  we 
cannot  tell.  The  Black  Stone,  as  we  have  noticed,  is  at  the 
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level  of  the  latest  paving  of  the  Forum  area  which  belongs 
to  ancient  times,  probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
centui-y  a.d.  It  is  possible  that  the  black  marble  slabs  are 
much  older,  and  have  simply  been  raised  with  every  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  Forum  level.  But  it  is  an  interesting  and  likely 
conjecture  of  Dr.  Huelsen’s  that  we  have  here  another 
instance  of  the  zeal  shown  by  Maxentius,  the  champion  of 
Paganism,  in  endeavouring  to  infuse  new  life  into  the 
ancient  national  cults,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Founder 
of  Rome,  whose  name  he  conferred  upon  his  own  son. 
Hard  by  in  the  Comitium  area  a  pedestal  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  which,  as  the  inscription  tells  us,  bore  the  figures  of 
Mars  and  the  twins  his  offspring,  dedicated  by  Maxentius  on 
April  21,  the  traditional  anniversary  of  the  foundatiun  of  the 
city.  What  more  ualural  than  that  he  should  renew  in 
visible  form  the  Black  Stone  recorded  by  learned  writers,  and 
perhaps  never  entirely  forgotten  ?  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  under  such  circumstances,  when  the  objects  had  been 
long  invisible,  the  Black  Stone  only  approximately  indicates 
their  position,  and  is  set  on  the  lines  of  the  Imperial  Curia 
and  Comitium,  and  not  on  those  of  the  monuments  them¬ 
selves. 

We  cannot  linger  over  the  other  finds  in  this  quarter  of 
the  Forum — the  so-called  Rostra  of  Julius  Caesar,  perhaps 
only  the  substructure  of  the  road  to  the  Capitol,  or 
the  primitive  altar  identified  with  more  probability  as  the 
Volcanal.  We  will  only  remark  in  passing  that  there  are 
hopes  of  clearing  out  S.  Adriano  to  the  level  of  its  original 
pavement,  so  that  we  should  be  able  to  tread  the  floor  of 
the  last  home  of  the  Roman  Senate.  And  the  Basilica 
iEmilia  need  not  detain  us  long.  Since  its  remains  were 
first  described  in  this  journal  the  excavation  has  been 
practically  completed,  but  it  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  building.  More  interesting  perhaps  is  the  discovery 
beneath  it  of  the  lowest,  and  therefore  presumably  the  oldest, 
of  the  great  sewers  which  converged  in  and  crossed  the  Forum 
on  their  way  to  the  Tiber.  This  then  should  be  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  a  street  shrine  above  it  in  front  of  the  Basilica 
perhaps  marks  the  cult  of  Venus  Cloacina.  Among  our 
disappointments  we  must  reckon  that  at  present  no  trace  of 
the  temple  of  Janus  has  been  discovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum,  we  have  recovered  the 
base  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Domitian,  so  elaborately 
described  in  the  opening  poem  of  the  ‘  Silvse  ’  of  Statius. 

Comparable  in  interest  to  the  discoveries  in  the  Comitium 
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is  the  group  of  monu  merits  whieh  have  been  revealed  at  the 
opposite  angle  of  the  Forum.  Here  not  only  have  the 
temple  of  Castor,  and  the  vast  structure  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  been  completely 
cleared  and  isolated,  but  the  removal  of  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  Liberatrice  has  for  the  first  time  laid  bare  every¬ 
thing  between  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine.  This  immense 
undertaking  has  given  us  in  the  Fountain  of  Juturna  the 
most  picturesque  of  all  the  discoveries,  with  its  marble- 
lined  basin  still  fed  to  some  extent  by  the  ancient  springs, 
lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  three  surviving  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Castor,  just  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  marked 
on  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  marble  plan  of  Rome.  Picture 
after  picture  is  called  up  by  the  scene  and  its  surroundings : 
the  spring  used  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Palatine  City,  and 
dedicated  by  them  to  the  old  Italian  water-goddess,  with  a 
shrine  hard  by  which  still  preserves,  in  a  comparatively 
recent  form,  its  primitive  orientation;  the  legends  which 
connect  it  with  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  and  the  early 
independence  of  the  infant  Republic,  commemorated  when 
the  fountain  was  reconstructed  on  the  lines  of  the  Augustan 
Forum  by  a  group  of  the  divine  twins  standing  by  their 
horses  in  its  midst,  now  become  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
shrines ;  and  then  the  day  when,  the  old  beliefs  being  dead, 
Christian  iconoclasts  hurled  the  images  from  the  pedestals, 
and  tumbled  altars  and  horsemen  alike  into  the  basin.  Not 
less  enlightening  for  the  history  of  Rome  is  the  building 
which  rises  beyond.  Here,  wedged  in  between  the  cliff  of 
the  Palatine  and  the  towering  back  wall  of  the  temple  of 
Augustus  which  rivals  it  in  height,  we  find  a  great  hall, 
and  beyond  it  an  atrium  with  rooms  opening  from  it;  the 
elements,  in  fact,  of  the  plan  of  a  Roman  house,  but  on  a  grand 
scale.  It  has  had  a  curious  history.  These  structures  date 
from  the  last  decades  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  but  they 
doubtless  replaced  others  of  similar  character,  perhaps 
destroyed  in  the  fire  under  Nero.  In  fact,  below  the  floor  of 
the  entrance  hall  has  been  found  a  great  tank,  once  lined  with 
marble,  perhaps  the  impluvium  of  some  palatial  residence. 
When  we  remember  the  story  that  Caligula  extended  his 
palace  as  far  as  the  Forum,  and  connected  it  with  the  temple 
of  Castor,  the  idea  suggests  itself  that  this  may  be  part  of 
his  plan.  The  means  of  communication  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  heart  of  Rome  were  in  fact  inadequate.  Apart  from 
the  narrow  flight  of  steps  coming  down  from  the  northern 
angle  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  only  approach  was  by  way 
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of  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Arch  of  Titus.  To  create  a  palace- 
entrance  on  the  level  of  the  Forum  would  be  an  obvious 
convenience,  and  the  only  point  where  this  could  be  done 
is  in  the  space  behind  the  temple  of  Castor.  This  may  well 
have  been  the  intention  when  the  buildings  were  reconstructed 
under  Domitian.  On  the  one  side  they  communicated  with 
the  temple  of  the  Imperial  cult ;  on  the  other,  by  a  covered 
ascent  of  easy  gradients  with  the  palaces  on  the  hill  above. 
An  explanation  of  a  different  kind  comes  to  us  recommended 
by  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  Dr.  Huelsen.  But  in  this 
case  he  hardly  persuades  us  to  recognise  in  a  building  of 
this  character  the  library  attached,  according  to  an  ancient 
authority,  to  the  temple  of  Augustus.  It  is  as  likely  that 
the  temple  referred  to  was  a  different  one,  and  on  the 
Palatine.  We  must  hope  that  the  promised  excavations  on 
the  site  of  the  Villa  Mills  will  restore  to  us  at  least  the  plan 
of  the  famous  library  connected  with  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
At  present  our  knowledge  of  Roman  libraries  is  too  slight 
to  be  of  much  avail  in  the  case  before  us.  We  are  on 
surer  ground  when  we  see  in  some  part  of  this  building,  or 
perhaps  in  the  portico  which  runs  along  its  northern  face, 
the  repository  of  the  diplomas  of  Roman  citizenship  granted 
to  soldiers  on  their  discharge.  These  documents,  which 
are  not  uncommon,  are  certified  copies  of  the  originals  ‘  at 
‘  Rome  behind  the  temple  of  Augustus  at  (or  by)  the  shrine 
‘  of  Minerva  ’ — so  the  formula  runs.  If  we  could  recognise 
the  latter  in  the  small  temple-like  structure  immediately  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  converted  in  post-classical  times 
into  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,  we  might  amuse 
ourselves  with  the  fancy  that  we  had  found  another  of 
those  curious  cases  of  continuity  between  the  Pagan  and 
Christian  associations  of  a  building,  and  that  the  legend 
and  pictured  forms  of  the  martyred  legionaries  of  Sebaste 
were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  spot  which  was  perhaps, 
even  in  Christian  times,  full  of  memorials  of  the  army. 

However  these  things  may  be,  in  the  days  when  the 
Emperors  no  longer  lived  in  Rome,  and  the  pagan  world  was 
dying  or  dead,  the  great  vestibule  and  atrium,  which  we 
have  described,  became  a  church — the  earliest  instance,  no 
doubt,  of  such  a  conversion  of  an  ancient  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  city :  a  fact  which  is  emphasised  by  its  name, 
S.  Maria  Antiqua — Old  St.  Mary’s.  The  date  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  must  remain  uncertain ;  it  is  in  the  Byzantine  age  that 
it  first  comes  to  our  notice,  and  it  is  as  a  Romano-Byzantine 
church,  with  its  decorative  scheme  fairly  preserved,  that  it 
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appeals  to  our  interest.  It  was  a  rare  chance  which  has 
enabled  us  to  see  the  wall-paintings  and  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  a  church  of  the  eighth  century.  From  their  very 
continuity  of  use  no  buildings  have  suffered  more  than  the 
Koman  churches ;  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  we  know  far  more  of  the  contents  and  decorations  of 
ancient  temples  than  of  the  outward  appearance  and  charac¬ 
teristic  art  of  the  churches  in  the  early  mediaeval  period. 
In  the  case  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  change  was  arrested  by  a 
catastrophe  which  buried  the  church  out  of  sight  before  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  If  its  life  was  short,  there 
was  time  for  it  to  receive,  in  parts,  three  and  even  four  new 
schemes  of  decoration — each  in  turn  taking  the  place  of 
that  which  it  concealed.  The  most  important  of  these 
restorations  was  that  carried  out  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighth  century  by  Pope  John  VI 1.  who  had  special  ties  con¬ 
necting  him  with  the  church.  But  it  is  little  short  of  a 
revelation  to  find,  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages  at  Borne,  such  artistic  activity 
in  a  church  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  It  would  be 
impossible  here  to  dwell  upon  these  paintings,  which  are 
fully  described  and  explained  in  the  volume  of  papers  of  the 
British  School  at  Rome  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  It  is  rather  for  the  history  of  art,  and  not 
as  works  of  art,  that  they  are  valuable,  belonging  as  they  do 
to  a  time  when  our  evidence  is  most  scanty.  In  date,  as  in 
style,  they  are  separated  by  centuries  from  the  dawn  of 
the  Italian  art  which  we  know.  They  are  rather  echoes 
of  the  past  than  a  presage  of  the  future. 

Not  the  least  curious  and  suggestive  thing  about  this 
church  are  the  burials  crowded  within  its  walls.  It  was 
a  strange  sight  when  the  removal  of  the  floor  of  the  entrance 
hall  in  1901  revealed  the  interior  of  the  impluvium  which  we 
described  completely  filled  with  brick  graves.  Other,  and 
perhaps  more  distinguished,  persons  reposed  in  sculptured 
marble  sarcophagi  pilfered  from  the  villas  or  mausoleums 
of  the  Campagna.  Others,  again,  lay  in  niches  hollowed 
out  of  the  walls  like  the  loculi  of  the  Catacombs.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  prehistoric  cemetery  of  the  Via  Sacra  to  the 
Byzantine  graves  in  S.  Maria  Antiqua ;  from  the  days  when 
the  Forum  was  not  yet  to  the  days  when  the  death  of  the 
old  world  for  the  first  time  made  burials  possible  within  the 
city.  But  we  shall  do  well  to  think  of  them  together  in 
spite  of  the  thousand  years  and  more  which  lie  between,  for 
so  we  shall  realise  the  wonderful  continuity  of  life  in  Rome, 
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as  well  as  the  profound  changes  of  thought^  and  custom, 
and  belief,  involving  the  very  essence  and  character  of  a 
race,  which  it  has  survived. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  suggested  that  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  aroused  by  the  discoveries  in  the 
Forum  had  stimulated  other  departments  of  antiquities  in 
Borne.  We  must  glance  at  these  before  concluding.  First 
come  the  museums.  The  Eoman  collections  of  classical 
antiquities  were  unrivalled  for  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  the  materials  which  they  provided  for  the  connoisseur 
and  the  student ;  yet,  in  the  period  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  their  wealth  has  been  largely  increased.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  treasures  which  the  soil  of  Rome  and  Italy  is 
constantly  yielding  up,  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the 
Ludovisi  collection  has  enriched  the  National  Museum  in 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian  with  many  interesting  specimens  of 
ancient  art  and  a  few  masterpieces.  The  Borghese  marbles 
have  been  acquired  in  the  same  manner,  though  their 
importance  is  perhaps  less  than  that  of  the  pictures  from 
the  same  collection,  which  are  also  now  public  property. 
The  Municipal  Museum  in  the  Palace  of  the  Conservator! 
on  the  Capitol  has  been  reconstructed  and  rearranged  so  as 
to  exhibit  in  their  local  connection  the  works  of  art  which 
adorned  the  gardens  of  the  Eoman  nobles  on  the  Esquiline 
in  the  golden  age  of  the  Empire.  Not  less  interesting  is 
the  partial  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  marble  plan  of 
Rome,  all  recognisable  fragments  of  which  have  been  set  in 
their  relative  position  on  a  blank  wall  in  the  garden,  so  that 
we  see  them  as  they  were  intended  to  be  seen.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  the  restoration  is  mainly  due  to  Professor 
Lanciani,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  further  search 
which  we  believe  is  to  be  made  will  largely  increase  the 
number  of  fragments,  and  enable  him  still  further  to  make 
intelligible  this  unique  and  precious  monument  of  Imperial 
Rome.  The  Vatican  Museum,  the  largest  of  all,  has  not 
the  same  means  or  motives  for  increase  as  the  State  collec¬ 
tions,  but  here  too  the  archaeological  movement  of  the  time 
is  leaving  its  mark  in  the  shape  of  the  first  complete  and 
scientific  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  galleries,  produced 
in  a  worthy  form  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  German 
Archaeological  Institute.  Nor  is  it  only  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  existing  museums  which  we  have  to 
chronicle ;  new  ones  are  being  created.  The  convent  build¬ 
ings  attached  to  S.  Francesca  Romana  and  its  charming 
cloister  have  been  converted  into  a  museum  in  which  the 
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minor  objects  found  in  the  Forum,  everything  in  fact  which 
it  is  impossible  to  replace  in  its  original  position,  will 
be  exhibited  in  appropriate  and  convenient  surroundings. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  important  collection, 
mainly  of  Greek  marbles,  formed  by  Senator  Barracco,  and 
generously  presented  by  him  to  the  city.  Peculiarly  valu¬ 
able  as  representing  types  of  art  in  which  the  Homan 
galleries  are  not  rich,  it  will  be  worthily  housed  in  the 
building  which  is  being  erected  for  it  in  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emmanuele.  But  there  are  not  a  few  who  will  miss  the 
genial  personality  of  the  founder  which,  for  those  who  were 
privileged  to  enjoy  it,  made  a  visit  to  his  treasures  doubly 
attractive.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  say  what  will  be  the 
destination  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Altar  of  Peace  which 
are  in  course  of  being  recovered  from  their  buried  site 
beneath  the  Palazzo  Fiano  on  the  Corso.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  will  be  once  more  reunited  to  the 
fragments  already  in  the  State  collections,  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that,  of  the  pieces  in  other 
hands,  at  least  those  which  have  never  left  Home  will  go  to 
join  them.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to  enjoy  and  study  in 
its  completeness  a  monument  which  was  the  masterpiece  of 
Homan  art  in  the  Augustan  age. 

Christian  antiquities  occupy  a  large  and  increasing  place 
in  Homan  archaeology,  and  here  again  activity,  emanating 
generally  from  ecclesiastical  sources,  meets  us  on  every 
hand.  Parallel  to  the  discovery  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  has 
been  the  scientific  exploration  and  restoration  of  S.  Saba  on 
the  Aventine,  where  the  remains  of  the  earlier  church, 
destroyed  in  1084,  have  been  revealed,  with  wall-paintings 
of  the  same  epoch  as  those  in  S.  Maria,  and  in  part,  perhaps, 
by  the  same  hands.  The  exploration  of  the  Catacombs  is 
being  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Commission  which,  under 
papal  auspices,  carries  on  the  work  of  De  Hossi,  and  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  are  rewarding  Professor  Marucchi  and  his 
colleagues.  The  completion  of  De  Rossi’s  great  work 
‘  Homa  Sotteranea,’  suspended  since  his  death  in  1894,  has 
been  taken  in  hand,  and  a  new  volume  is  shortly  to  appear. 
Not  less  remarkable  is  the  splendid  supplementary  volume 
dealing  with  the  art  of  the  Catacombs,  compiled  by  Mgr. 
Wilpert,  where,  often  for  the  first  time,  the  paintings  have 
been  adequately  and  accurately  reproduced,  and  the  material 
thereby  provided  on  which  their  correct  interpretation  may 
be  based.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  for  the  history, 
not  only  of  Christian  art,  but  also  of  early  Christian  ideas, 
will  readily  be  acknowledged. 
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It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  manifold  activities  that  a 
British  School  has  at  length  been  planted  in  Borne  to  enable 
students  from  the  British  Empire  to  come  within  the  range 
of  this  movement  and  to  hike  their  part  in  the  scientific 
work  which  is  in  progress  in  all  departments  of  historical 
knowledge.  That  work  is  educational  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  constructive.  Its  value  was  long 
ago  perceived  by  the  foreign  nations  which  have  their 
schools  and  institutes  in  Borne,  not  left  to  private  initiative, 
but  subsidised  by  the  State.  We  do  not  say  that  that  would 
be  a  desirable  or  possible  condition  of  things  for  us,  but,  all 
the  more,  it  behoves  those  who  believe  in  the  reality  and 
vitality  of  classical  and  historical  studies  to  see  that  this 
enterprise  does  not  fail  for  want  of  adequate  support.  This 
is  not  the  day  when  we  can  afford  to  restrict  our  culture, 
and  in  the  expansion  of  knowledge  we  must  take  our  proper 
place  among  the  competitors  of  the  civilised  world. 
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akt.  VII.— feanciscan  literature. 

1.  Histoire  de  8t.  Francois  d' Assise.  Par  Leon  Lemonnieb. 
2  vols.  Paris ;  LecoflEre.  1889. 

2.  Vie  de  8t.  Franqois  d' Assise.  Par  Paul  Sabatier.  25th 
edition.  Paris:  Fischbacher.  1902. 

3.  Collection  d'etudes  et  de  documents  sur  Vhistoire  religieuse 
et  litteraire  du  Moyen  Age.  Vol.  I.  8peculum  Perfectionism 
seu  8.  Francisci  Assisiensis  Legenda  Antiguissima.  Nunc 
primum  edidit  Paul  Sabatier.  1901.  And  others. 
Paris :  Fischbacher. 

4.  Analecta  Franciscana.  3  vols.  Quaracchi.  1885,  &c. 

5.  8ons  of  Francis.  By  Anne  Macdonell.  London : 
Dent.  1902. 

6.  8t.  Francis  of  Assisi.  By  Canon  Knox- Little.  London : 
Isbister.  1897. 

7.  Francis,  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi.  By  J.  G. 
Adderley.  London  :  £.  Arnold.  1902. 

8.  The  Lady  Poverty.  Translated  by  Montgomery  Car¬ 
michael.  London  :  Murray.  1901. 

9.  The  Mirror  of  Perfection.  Translated  by  Sebastian 
Evans,  LL.D.  London :  Nutt.  1901. 

10.  Temple  Classics  :  The  Little  Flowers  of  8t.  Francis  (1898), 
The  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions  (1902),  and  The 
Mirror  of  Perfection  (1903). 

11.  The  Friars  and  how  they  came  to  England.  Translated 
by  Father  Cuthbebt,  O.S.F.C.  London :  Sands. 
1903. 

12.  The  8tory  of  Assisi.  By  Lina  Duff  Gordon.  London  : 
Dent.  1901. 

T^ob  many  years  past,  the  growth  of  a  sympathetic  interest 
*■  in  the  life  and  work  of  Francis  of  Assisi  has  been  a 
marked  feature  in  the  literature  of  our  own  and  of  other 
countries.  This  interest  has  shown  itself  in  the  twofold 
form  of  original  studies,  and  of  reprints  and  translations  of 
the  manuscript  authorities.  The  list  at  the  head  of  this 
article  represents  only  a  minute  fraction  of  Franciscan 
literature,  and  is,  indeed,  merely  a  selection  of  works  likely 
to  interest  English  readers  who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  man  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
during  the  last  seven  centuries. 
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Tor  among  the  saints  of  medieval  Christendom,  Francis 
is  the  one  best  known  and  best  loved  by  the  great  outer 
world.  Every  circumstance  connected  with  his  life  and  work 
has  an  interest  for  a  public  which  knows  little  of  the  Order 
he  founded,  and  has  but  scanty  sympathy  with  the  Church 
to  which  he  gave  his  devout  allegiance.  This  unique 
position  he  owes  partly  to  his  own  singularly  loveable 
nature,  but  partly  also,  perhaps  mainly,  to  the  simple 
directness  of  his  aims.  The  whole  burden  of  his  message 
to  the  world  was  the  literal  and  exact  imitation  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  Francis,  it  is  true,  only  demanded 
this  imitation  and  obedience  of  those  that  were  admitted  to 
his  Order,  but  he  clearly  held  that  compliance  with  this 
‘  counsel  of  perfection’  was  a  thing  it  was  perilous  to  neglect. 
This  view  of  ‘  observance  ’  naturally  bore  fruit  in  due  season 
in  the  shape  of  spiritual  extravagance, — witness  the  almost 
periodical  outbreaks  within  the  Order  of  a  mystic  and  morbid 
fanaticism, — and  of  a  controversy  which  has  raged  with  inter¬ 
mittent  violence  from  the  time  when  he  ‘  first  began  to  have 
‘  companions  ’  down  to  the  present  day,  and  seems  likely  to 
last  as  long  as  the  name  and  fame  of  Francis  himself.  Even 
among  the  earliest  followers,  some,  of  whom  Brother  Elias 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  were  swift  to  pounce  upon  the 
weak  point  in  their  master’s  teaching.  While  proclaiming 
their  sympathy  with  his  lofty  ideals,  and  their  desire  that 
the  Order  should  be  of  the  widest  influence  in  the  saving  of 
souls,  they  protested  that  for  this  very  end  certain  relaxa¬ 
tions  were  necessary.  To  push  matters  to  extremes  was  to 
wreck  the  whole  movement.  Common  sense  and  expediency 
must  be  considered ;  the  demands  of  the  Buie  must  be  such 
as  were  practicable  for  the  average  man.  Francis  did  see — 
could  not  help  seeing — the  point,  and  against  his  will 
assented  to  a  compromise.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  caused 
him  the  bitterest  anguish  and  self-reproach,  and  that  for 
himself  he  never  accepted  any  compromise  at  all.  Loyally 
obedient  as  ever  to  what  constituted  spiritual  authority,  he 
relinquished  his  position  as  Minister-General,  and  only  by 
the  silent  teaching  of  his  personal  example  during  the  few 
years  of  life  that  still  remained  to  him,  strove  to  impress  on 
the  Brothers  what  he  meant  by  the  observance  of  their  Buie, 
and  of  what  sort  he  would  fain  have  his  Brothers  Minor 
to  be. 

The  salient  characteristics  of  Francis  are  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  those  of  other  saints  of  the  medieval  calendar  who 
were  actually  or  approximately  his  contemporaries,  such  as 
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Thomas  of  Canterbury  or  Bernard.  With  Dominic  the  con¬ 
trast  is  even  more  significant.  Dominic  was  rather  older 
than  Francis,  and  a  Castilian,  not  an  Umbrian.  The  deepest  x 
conviction  of  both  was  that  in  the  imitation  of  Christ,  and  in 
obedience  to  His  commands,  lay  the  central  hope  of  redemp¬ 
tion  and  redress  for  a  suffering  humanity.  Both  set  before 
them  the  Gospel  as  the  transcendent  law  of  life.  The  in¬ 
trinsic  difference  between  the  two  was  that  with  Dominic 
truth  was  the  highest  love ;  with  Francis  love  was  the  highest 
truth.  Dominic  believed  in  sincere  good  faith  that  he 
preached  the  truth  of  Christ  in  all  love  to  the  heretics  of 
Languedoc.  He  and  his  fellow-missionaries  imitated  the 
example  of  Christ  as  literally  as  it  was  in  them  to  do,  and 
preached  His  Gospel  barefoot  in  absolute  poverty.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  preaching  was  the  Albigensian  crusade.  Francis 
preached  love  as  the  truest  of  all  truths,  and  the  student  of 
to-day  finds  him  among  the  saints  of  medieval  and  modem 
Christianity  the  saintliest  of  all.  The  love  of  men  goes  forth 
as  spontaneously  to  the  bridegroom  of  the  Lady  Poverty  as 
it  goes  forth  to  that  other  bridegroom,  ^  Brother  Sun,*  when 
he,  like  Francis,  ‘  rejoiceth  to  run  his  course.’  Medieval  devo¬ 
tion  surrounded  the  throne  of  Heaven  with  circle  after  circle 
of  beatified  intelligences,  every  circle  having  its  typical 
counterpart  in  the  Church  on  earth.  The  innermost  circle 
save  one  was  occupied  by  the  azure  Cherubim,  the  spirits 
of  Truth,  and  the  innermost  of  all  by  the  fiery  Seraphim, 
the  spirits  of  Love.  The  thirteenth  century  recognised  the 
earthly  counterpart  of  the  second  circle  in  Dominic  and 
his  Order,  and  of  the  first  seraphic  circle  in  Francis  and 
the  Franciscans.  The  twentieth  century  may  feel  that  the 
‘  Ages  of  Faith  ’  were  guided  by  a  true  instinct  in  assigning 
to  Francis  a  place  among  those  that  stand  nearest  to  the 
Throne. 

An  immense  stimulus  has  been  given  to  Franciscan  study 
by  the  new  and  marvellous  light  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  M.  Paul  Sabatier.  But  the  scholarship  of  the  French 
historian  and  all  the  charm  of  his  style  would  have  been 
shorn  of  more  than  half  their  infiuence  had  not  the  character 
he  has  drawn  with  such  sympathetic  fidelity  been  one  to 
attract  the  deepest  interest  and  inspire  the  deepest  affection. 
English  readers,  perhaps  especially,  find  themselves  drawn 
in  a  somewhat  unexpected  manner  and  measure  into  close 
touch  with  some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
saint.  His  love  of  nature,  for  instance,  cannot  fail  to  find  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  a  love  direct 
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and  impulsive,  more  nearly  akin,  perhaps,  to  that  of  Herrick 
or  Blake  than  to  the  more  academic  and  philosophical  love  of 
Wordsworth.  Across  the  centuries  our  gratitude  goes  forth 
instinctively  to  the  Umbrian  brother  who  has  translated  for 
all  time  into  human  speech  the  sense  of  brotherhood  with  all 
created  things  which  breathes  in  the  ‘  Song  of  Brother  Sun,’ 
and  gives  to  so  many  of  the  stories  of  Francis  their  irresistible 
charm.  If  we  remember  how  he  begged  the  lives  of  the 
turtle-doves  and  the  lamb  that  were  being  taken  to  market ; 
how  he  prayed  the  Brother  that  acted  as  gardener  to  spare 
always  among  the  useful  herbs  space  for  a  ‘  fair  little  garden 
‘  of  flowers ;  ’  how  he  especially  loved  ‘  Brother  Fire,  who  is 
‘  comely  and  joyful  and  masterful  and  strong ;  ’  and  how 
popular  belief  held  that  the  birds  hushed  their  singing  while 
he  spoke  tenderly  to  them,  and  even  the  fierce  wolf  of 
Gubbio  was  tamed  as  by  miracle — is  it  not  because  we  trace 
here,  almost  with  surprise,  a  feeling  we  had  been  inclined  to 
regard  as  essentially  modern,  to  which  at  all  events  we  can 
eagerly  respond  ? 

Another  English  characteristic  is  the  cheery  and  homely, 
no  less  than  devout,  simplicity  of  Francis,  akin  to  that  of 
George  Herbert,  and  to  be  met  with  again  and  again  in  our 
poets  and  divines.  In  this  respect,  however,  as  in  more  than 
one  other,  it  is  John  Wesley  who  presents  the  closest  spiritual 
parallel  to  Francis  that  England  can  show.  This  simplicity 
is  especially  remarkable  in  one  who  was,  even  in  his  lifetime, 
the  idol  of  an  enthusiastic  popular  devotion.  And  this 
same  simplicity  was  the  key  to  his  lightheartedness.  The 
life  of  complete  renunciation  became  one  of  joyous  adventure 
for  Francis  and  his  Knights  of  the  Table  Bound.  ‘  Having 
‘  naught  within  them  or  without  that  could  in  anywise  make 
‘  them  sad,  they  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  continually.’  No  com¬ 
panion  of  Francis  might  show  a  sad  countenance,  ^  that  doth 
‘  too  often  represent  melancholy  and  indisposition  of  mind, 
‘  and  idleness  of  body  in  every  good  work.’  His  brethren 
were  to  be  ‘  minstrels  of  the  Lord,’  his  own  overflowing  joy 
found  expression  at  times  in  improvising  French  songs,  and 
none  but  ‘  Brother  Nightingale,’  whom  he  challenged  to  the 
contest,  might  hope  to  vanquish  Brother  Francis  in  chanting 
the  praises  of  his  Maker ;  it  was  with  music  that  he  com¬ 
forted  himself  in  suffering,  and  welcomed  ‘  Sister  Death.’ 
This  invincible  cheerfulness  was  not  that  of  a  careless  nature, 
or  of  one  untouched  by  sin  or  sorrow;  its  value  is  only 
comprehended  when  we  recall  the  agonies  of  tears,  the  hours 
of  secret  penitence  and  self-abasement,  of  rapt  communion 
with  the  unseen,  that  underlay  it. 
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His  preaching  echoed  the  note  of  joy ;  it  differed  Irom 
that  of  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  found  an  immediate 
response  in  thousands  of  hearts.  No  gloomy  asceticism,  as 
of  the  monks  and  hermits,  was  preached  by  Francis ;  no 
crusade  against  the  Church,  like  that  of  Arnold  of  Brescia ; 
no  upheaval  of  faith,  no  bewildering  and  tremendous 
prophecies  of  coming  doom.  Thus,  ‘  without  heresy  or  con- 
‘  diet,  he  renewed  the  youth  of  the  Church,  and  gave  to  his 
‘  age  religious  liberty.’  * 

And  Francis  strove  to  make  the  peace  and  goodwill  which 
he  preached  a  reality,  even  in  the  troubled  Italy  of  his  day. 
The  reconciliation  brought  about  by  his  means  between  the 
Podeata  and  the  Bishop  of  his  own  city  is  but  one  instance 
out  of  many.  The  feast  spread  in  the  forest  for  the  starving 
brigands  shows  the  truly  Christian  spirit  of  his  charity,  and 
his  sense  of  personal  responsibility  toward  his  fellows.  ‘  To 
‘  medieval  ideas  of  justice,  the  brigand,  the  wolf,  and  the 
‘  heretic  were  beyond  the  law,  there  was  no  need  to  keep 
‘  faith  with  such.  But  in  the  eyes  of  Francis,  not  only  was 
‘  justice  due  even  to  the  evildoer,  but  justice  must  be  pre- 
‘  ceded  by  courtesy,  as  by  a  herald.’  f  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  traits  that  render  the  figure  of  Francis  of  Assisi  one 
of  such  supreme  attraction. 

Franciscan  interest  has,  doubtless,  been  materially  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  artistic  and  literary  influences  which 
throughout  the  later  Victorian  period  tended  to  bring  Italy 
and  things  Italian  into  the  foreground  of  English  thought. 
The  Brownings,  Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti,  Ruskin,  and 
Symonds,  to  name  no  others,  all  employed  the  witchery  of 
their  genius  in  investing  medieval  and  Renaissance  Italy 
with  a  new  halo  of  fascination  and  romance.  The  leaders 
of  her  literature  and  art  had  found  their  English  inter¬ 
preters.  And  among  those  to  whom  Italian  art  and  literature 
owe  an  incalculable  debt  we  must  assuredly  reckon  Francis 
of  Assisi.  He  first  taught  a  people  accustomed  to  the 
artificial  versification  of  courtly  Latin  and  Proven9al  poets 
the  use  of  their  native  tongue  in  simple  spontaneous  rhymes, 
which  became  ever  more  popular  with  the  ‘Laude’  and 
‘  Cantici  ’  of  his  poet-follower  Jacopone  da  Todi.  To  this 
Jacopone  and  to  one  of  the  earliest  biographers  of  St.  Francis, 
Thomas  of  Celano,  the  Church  owes  two  of  her  stateliest 


*  Gebhart,  ‘L’ltalie  Mystique,’  p.  106. 

t  Actus  B.  Francisci  et  Sociorum  ejus,  ed.  Sabatier.  Preface, 
p.  xii. 
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Latin  hymns,  the  ‘  Stabat  Mater  * * * §  and  ‘  Dies  Tree  *  respec¬ 
tively.  And  the  Franciscan  legends,  which  inspired  that 
classic  of  purest  early  Tuscan,  the  ever  delightful  ‘  Fioretti,’ 
were  no  less  the  inspiration  of  thirteenth  century  art  in 
Central  Italy.*  The  great  double  church  at  Assisi,  built 
within  ten  years  of  the  saint’s  death  in  1226,  became  a 
veritable  treasury  enriched  by  the  best  work  of  the  masters 
of  Siena  and  Florence.  To  Giotto’s  f  fertile  invention  fell 
the  joy  of  determining  the  historic  representation  of  the 
legends,  as  we  find  them  repeated  more  or  less  closely,  with 
loving  enthusiasm  though  varying  skill,  in  many  a  faded 
fresco  of  dim  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  churches  to-day. 

Strange  that  Umbria — land  of  broad  horizons  and  peaceful 
hills  and  valleys,  inspirer  alike  of  the  mystical  fervour  of 
St.  Francis,  the  languid  grace  of  Propertius,  and  the  art  of 
Perugino,  which  reflects  them  both — should  have  been  the 
scene  of  incessant  warfare  between  city  and  city,  and  of 
bloodshed  between  rival  houses  of  turbulent  nobles  and 
‘  popolani.’  The  serener  Umbrian  atmosphere — the  spirit 
of  its  saint  and  of  its  painters — breathes  in  such  books  as 
Broussole’s  ‘  P^lerinages  Ombriens,’  in  ‘  The  Story  of  Assisi,’ 
and,  above  all,  in  the  ‘  Fioretti.’  f 

Of  few  historical  characters  do  we  possess  so  much  con¬ 
temporary  information  as  we  do  of  St.  Francis.  His  own 
writings  §  bear  the  stamp  of  his  personality.  Several  of 
those  formerly  ascribed  to  him,  and  found  in  editions  of  his 
‘  Opera  Omnia,’  are  now  with  greater  likelihood  made  over 
to  one  or  other  of  his  followers.  A  well-known  instance  is 
the  hymn  ‘  In  fuoco  Amore  mi  mise,’  full  of  Franciscan 
inspiration,  but  of  which  Jacopone  is  probably  the  actual 
author.  His  undisputed  writings  include  several  letters, 
addressed,  among  others,  to  *  All  Christ’s  faithful  people ;  ’ 
to  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  giving  him  licence  to  teach 

*  Vide  Thode,  ‘  Franz  von  Assisi,  und  die  Anfange  der  Kunst  der 
Renaissance  in  Italien,*  and  J.  H.  Schmitz,  *  Der  Bettler  von  Assisi 
und  das  Ritterthum,  die  Poesie,  und  Kunst  seiner  Zeit.’  (Frankfurter 
Zeitgemasse  Broschuren,  vol.  v.) 

t  Cf.  the  article  on  ‘  Giotto,’  by  Mr.  Roger  Fry  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  December,  1900. 

t  Italian  text  edited  by  Manzoni  (Rome,  1900).  Latin  original 
published  by  M.  Sabatier  as  ‘Floretum  Sancti  Francisci’  (1902). 
English  translation  by  T.  W.  Arnold  ^Temple  Classics). 

§  Horoy,  ‘  Sti.  Francisci  Assisiensis  Opera  Omnia’  (1879),  (vol.  vi. 
of  Bibliotheca  Patristica).  Wadding,  ‘  B.  P.  N.  Francisci  Opuscula  ’ 
(1623). 
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theology ;  to  St.  Clare  and  her  sisters  in  their  Convent  of 
San  Damiano ;  to  Elias,  ‘  Vicar  of  the  whole  Order,’  urging 
mildness  and  compassion  towards  penitents ;  * * * §  and  to  Leo. 
This  last  is  a  word  of  tender  encouragement  and  counsel  to 
the  ‘  Frate  pecorello  di  Dio,’  his  most  intimate  companion 
and  friend,  and  recalls  the  special  benediction  which  he 
received  in  his  master’s  handwriting.  ‘  In  whatever  way,’ 
runs  the  note,  ‘  it  seemeth  unto  thee  that  thou  mayst  please 
‘  the  Lord  God,  and  follow  His  footsteps  and  poverty,  so  do, 
‘  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  God,  and  in  ray  obedience. 
‘  And  if  it  be  needful  unto  thee,  .  .  .  and  thou  art  fain,  my 
‘  Leo,  to  come  unto  me,  come.’  The  last  letter  of  all  is 
unfinished ;  it  was  addressed  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend 
at  Rome,  the  noble  lady  Jacoba  di  Settesoli,  but 

‘whiles  this  letter t  was  in  writing,  it  was  of  God  revealed  unto 
St.  Francis  that  the  Lady  Jacoba  was  coming  unto  him  and  was  even 
now  come  nigh  the  House,  and  was  bringing  with  her  all  the  things 
that  he  was  asking  for  by  letter.  Therefore,  having  this  revelation. 
Si.  Francis  said  unto  the  brother  that  was  writing  the  letter  that  he 
should  write  no  more,  seeing  that  there  was  no  need,  but  should  lay 
the  letter  aside.  .  .  .  And  after  a  little  space,  there  was  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  House  ....  and  behold  !  there  was  the 
Lady  Jacoba,  .  .  .  with  her  two  sons  that  were  senators  of  Rome, 
and  a  great  company  of  horsemen.  .  .  .’ 

There  are  also  preserved  various  sentences,  exhortations, 
and  short  prayers  of  St.  Francis,  besides  the  First  and  Second 
Rules,t  and  the  ‘Cantico  delle  Creature,’  or  ‘del  Frate 
‘  Sole,’  §  according  to  Renan,  ‘  the  loveliest  fragment  of 
‘  religious  poetry  since  the  Gospels.’  The  first  Rule  was  as 
informal  as  a  Rule  can  be — just  a  stringing  together  of  the 
Gospel  sentences  that  be  had  taken  as  the  law  of  his  new 
life  ;  the  second  is  much  longer,  but  still  very  unlike  a  con¬ 
ventional  Rule ;  its  framer  writes  from  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  urging  again  and  again,  with  simple  eloquence  and 
directness,  the  few  but  clearly  defined  principles  that  were 
to  guide  his  followers.  They  are  repeated  in  his  ‘Testa- 
‘  mentum,’  ||  where  special  stress  is  laid  on  poverty,  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  the  duty  of  manual  labour. 


*  Cf.  Tractatua  de  Indulgentia  Portiuncula;,  ed.  Sabatier.  Ap¬ 
pendix,  pp.  113  sqq. 

t  The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis  (p.  211,  Temple  Classics  Edition). 

+  Sabatier,  ‘  Vie  de  St.  Fran9oi8,’  p.  101  and  p.  291  ;  Horoy,  op.  cit. 
pp.  266  sqq. 

§  Horoy,  ibid.  p.  354  ;  Spec.  Perf.  p.  234. 

II  Spec.  Perf.  p.  309. 
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The  earliest  biography,  ‘  Legenda  Antiquissima,’  of  the 
saint  is  claimed  by  M.  Sabatier  to  be  the  ‘  Speculum  Per- 
‘  fectionis.’  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  most  memorable  result  of 
his  researches  is  the  identification  of  the  ‘  Mirror  ’  for  the 
first  time  as  a  separate  work.  M.  Sabatier  accepts  the  date 
(1228,  Pisan  Style)  of  the  Mazarin  codex,* * * §  and  ascribes 
the  authorship  solely  to  Leo.  None  but  an  intimate, 
indeed,  could  have  given  such  a  revelation  of  the  saint’s 
inner  life,  while  its  occasionally  polemical  tone,  the  stress 
laid  on  the  strict  Observance  of  the  Rule  ‘  without  gloss,’ 
and  the  special  honours  assigned  to  the  little  church  at 
the  Portiuncula,  show  that  it  came  from  the  Observant 
party ;  it  may  well  have  been  a  manifesto  against 
Elias,  and  the  cause  of  his  unexpected  non-election 
as  Minister-General  in  1228.  But  this  theory  as  to 
the  date  and  authorship  of  the  ‘  Speculum  ’  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy,  Minocchi,  f  Lemmens,  J  and  Van 
Ortroy,§  for  example,  maintaining  it  to  be  the  work  of 
several  hands,  much  of  it  derived  from  Leo,  and  finally 
rearranged  in  1318,  the  date  of  the  Ognissanti  Codex  at 
Florence; — a  clerical  confusion  between  MCCXXVIII  and 
MCCCXVIII  being  easily  conceivable.  M.  Sabatier  |1  points 
out  that,  granting  the  date  1318  to  be  correct,  it  would 
still  only  be  that  of  one  particular  copy  of  the  ‘  Speculum,’ 
not  that  of  its  composition ;  he  admits  that  Leo’s  work 
suffered  corrections  and  annotations,  which  would  account 
for  allusions  posterior  to  1227,  such  as  the  reference  to 
Saint  Dominic  and  the  death  of  Bernard  of  Quintavalle, 
Francis’s  first  disciple,  which  did  not  occur  till  1240;  and 
the  use  of  the  word  ‘  Spiritual,’  which  did  not  acquire  its 
special  significance  till  after  1227.  Many  of  these  might 
have  been  added  by  Leo  himself,  who  did  not  die  till  1271. 
In  any  case  the  ‘  Speculum  *  remains  of  the  utmost  value. 
Even  if  it  be  posterior  to  the  first  ‘  Life  *  by  Thomas  of 
Celano  (1228-9),  the  portrait  of  Francis  which  it  gives,  and 
which  all  critics  admit  to  be  substantially  due  to  Leo,  is 

*  Spec.  Perf.  pp.  xxii,  xxiv.  This  is  really  1227  according  to  our 
method  of  dating  (vide  op.  cit.  p.  ccxii). 

t  ‘  Nuovi  Studi  sulle  Fonti  biografiche  di  San  Francesco  d’ Assisi,’ 
in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence),  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  298,  301. 
(As  the  ‘  Studi  ’  are  now  out  of  print  in  book  form,  reference  is  given 
to  vols.  xxiv.  and  xxvi.  of  the  Archivio.) 

t  Documenta  antiqua  Franciscana,  Parts  I.  and  II.  (Quaracchi,  1901). 

§  Analecta  Bollandiana,  vol.  xix.  pp.  58  sqq. 

II  Tractatus  de  Indulgentia  Portiunculse.  Introd.  p.  cxxxvi,  note. 
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immeasurably  superior  to  that  given  by  Celano ;  there  is  all 
the  difference  between  eyewitness  and  hearsay. 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  ‘  Speculum  ’  in  England  is 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  three  translations 
of  it  have  appeared  within  two  years,  the  first,  by  Dr. 
Sebastian  Evans,  remaining  the  most  valuable  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  * 

The  first  ‘  Life  ’  by  Thomas  of  Celano  is  written  with 
considerable  eloquence  and  fervour,  and  contains  some  of 
the  best-known  stories,  and  a  graphic  description  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  St.  Francis.  It  has,  however,  a 
slightly  conventional  and  rhetorical  fiavour :  speaking 
through  the  mouth  of  Celano,  even  Francis  becomes  an 
orator. 

Some  eighteen  years  later,  in  1246,  it  was  felt  desirable 
to  collect  all  the  information  that  could  be  gathered  from 
those  who  had  personally  known  the  saint,  and,  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  the  then  Minister-General,  Crescentius,  three  of  his 
first  ‘  companions  ’ — Leo,  Angelo,  and  Eufino — compiled  a 
‘  Legend  ’  (in  the  original  sense  of  the  word),  called  after 
them  the  ‘  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions,’  while  a  year 
or  so  later  Celano  published  a  second  ‘  Life.’  The  ‘  Legend 
‘  of  the  Three  Companions  ’  has  been  the  subject  of  scarcely 
less  controversy  than  the  ‘  Speculum.’  Its  authenticity  has 
been  recently  disputed  by  Van  Ortroy,  followed  by  some 
English  critics.  His  arguments  to  prove  that  it  is  ‘  a  clever 
‘  fabrication,  dating  at  the  earliest  from  the  end  of  the 
‘  thirteenth  century,’  f  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  condition  believed  by  M.  Sabatier,  have  been  refuted, 
in  our  opinion,  convincingly,  by  M.  Sabatier  in  his  pamphlet 
‘  De  1’ Authenticity  de  la  L^gende  de  St.  Fran9ois  dite  des  Trois 
‘  Compagnons.’  Minocchi,  while  agreeing  with  Van  Ortroy 
in  the  belief  that  the  ‘  Legend  ’  is  complete  as  we  have  it, 
denounces  the  theory  of  its  late  fabrication  as  ‘  temeraria 
‘  ed  assurda.’  X  That  there  are  unaccountable  gaps  in  the 
narrative  of  the  ‘  Three  Companions  ’  no  one  will  deny :  for 
example,  they  barely  allude  to  the  last  six  years  of  the 
saint’s  life,  just  the  years  when  Leo  was  most  with  him ; 
these  omissions  led  Minocchi  to  seek  the  real  *  Legend  of 
*  the  Three  Companions  ’  in  the  ‘  Speculum,’  and  to  ascribe 


*  The  others  are  by  Countess  de  la  Warr  (Bums  and  Oates,  1902) 
and  in  the  Temple  Classics  (Dent,  1903). 
t  Analecta  Bollandiana,  xix.  pp.  119  sqq. 
t  Nuovi  Studi,  &c.,  Archiv.  Stor.  Ital.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  134. 
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that  which  bears  their  name  to  one  John  of  Ceperano,  who 
is  known  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  ‘  Legend.’  The  in¬ 
formation  given  us  in  the  traditional  ‘  Legend  of  the  Three 
‘  Companions  ’  is,  however,  far  too  detailed  and  intimate 
to  have  come  from  an  entire  outsider,  such  as  John  of 
Ceperano  was,  and  the  omissions  are  more  probably,  as 
M.  Sabatier  has  shown,  an  evidence  of  its  fragmentary 
condition,  through  loss  or  suppression.  * * * §  M.  Sabatier 
further  claims  that  his  newest  discovery,  early  in  1903,  of 
fifteen  chapters  of  the  ‘Three  Companions’  supplies  that 
part  of  their  ‘  Legend  ’  which  he  has  always  maintained  to 
be  missing,  and  also  proves  his  theory  as  to  the  date  of  the 
‘  Speculum,’  the  two  questions  being  closely  bound  up  to¬ 
gether.  He  hopes  to  publish  his  critical  edition  of  them  in 
January,  1904.  A  valuable  clue  to  this  labyrinth  of  Fran¬ 
ciscan  study  is  furnished  by  Professor  Little’s  article,  ‘  The 
‘  Sources  of  the  History  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,’t  which 
also  includes  a  discussion  on  the  parallel  Italian  and  Latin 
text  of  a  ‘  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions  ’  whose  recent 
appearance  created  some  stir.J  The  claim  of  its  editors  to 
publish  it  ‘  for  the  first  time  in  its  true  integrity  ’  is  hardly 
borne  out  on  inspection.  The  fifty-five  chapters  it  contains 
over  and  above  the  traditional  ‘  Legend  ’  can  be  identified 
with  the  ‘  Speculum,’  or  parallel  passages  in  Celano,  and  do 
not  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  introductory  letter,  while  differ¬ 
ing  from  it  in  style,  want  of  chronology,  length  of  chapters, 
and  other  respects.  §  The  Latin  text  is,  moreover,  ad¬ 
mittedly  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  with  laborious  ingenuity 
a  lost  original  from  the  Italian  version  of  unknown  date, 
published  by  Melchiorri  in  1856.  The  Bollandists  speak  of 
the  ‘mosaic-work  of  the  Italian  translation,’  ||  and  altogether, 
interesting  and  curious  as  this  edition  is,  it  remains  in  the 

*  Vide  ‘  The  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions  ’  (Epilogue, 
pp,  120-122),  Temple  Classics,  1902.  For  a  French  version,  cf. 
‘  St.  Fran9ois  d’ Assise,  et  la  L^gende  des  Trois  Compagnons.’  Par 
Arvede  Barine  (Paris,  1901). 

t  English  Historical  Keview,  October,  1902.  Cf.  Sabatier’s  com¬ 
ments  on  it  in  his  ‘  Nouveaux  Travaux  sur  les  Documents  Franciscains.’ 
(July,  1908.  Fasc.  vii.  of  ‘  Opuscules  de  Critique  Historique.’) 

t  La  Leggend^  di  San  Francesco,  scritta  da  tre  suoi  Compagni 
(Legenda  Trium  Sociorum),  pubblicata  per  la  prima  volta  nella  vera 
sua  integritil,  dai  Padri  Marcellino  da  Civezza  e  Teohlo  Domeni- 
chelli,  dei  Minori  (Rome,  1899). 

§  Cf.  Spec.  Perf.  p.  xxiii. 
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region  of  ingenious  conjecture.  It  is  rightly,  therefore, 
not  taken  as  the  text  for  the  English  translation,  which 
is  made  instead  from  the  edition  of  Mgr.  Faloci-Fulig- 
nani.* 

The  ‘  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions  ’ — together  with 
the  first  ‘  Life  ’  by  Celano,  and  that  by  Bonaventura — was 
printed  in  the  ‘Acta  Sanctorum’  (1768)  under  the  date 
October  4,  the  day  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  in  the  Roman 
calendar.  Celano  borrowed  freely  from  it  in  compiling  his 
second  ‘  Life.’  He  embellished  its  austere  style,  introduced 
the  miraculous  element  whenever  he  could,  and  carefully 
suppressed  the  lavish  praise  he  had  formerly  bestowed  on 
Elias, t  the  ex- Minister-General  being  in  disgrace  by  1248. 
A  poor  text  of  this  ‘  Life  ’  was  published  by  Amoni  (Rome, 
1880);  an  English  translation  of  both  the  first  and  the 
second  ‘  Life  ’  is  shortly  to  appear. 

The  ‘  Legend  *  of  the  Seraphic  Doctor,  Bonaventura,  was 
written  in  1263  by  official  request,  the  dissensions  in  the 
Order  being  then  so  painfully  marked,  and  the  real  will  of 
Francis  so  keenly  disputed,  that  it  was  hoped  some  bio¬ 
graphy,  official,  and  committing  nobody,  might  please  both 
parties  and  promote  peace.  Bonaventura  worked  with  this 
end  in  view,  and,  if  anyone  could  have  succeeded,  it  would 
have  been  he.  He  had  become  Minister-General  of  the 
Order  in  1256,  and  was  one  of  the  most  profoundly  learned 
men  of  the  day,  a  voluminous  and  eloquent  writer,  and  a 
saint  withal.  His  asceticism  and  mysticism  would,  it  may 
have  been  thought,  render  him  popular  with  one  party,  his 
moderation  and  decorum  with  the  other.  But  the  ‘via 
‘  media  ’  proved  impracticable,  discreet  suppressions  of 
names  and  facts  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  result  was  a 
colourless  portrait  brought  as  near  to  the  regulation  type  of 
saintliness  as  the  inherent  and  irrepressible  unconven¬ 
tionality  of  Francis  would  allow.  Bonaventura’s  work  has, 
however,  maintained  its  popularity  owing  to  the  great 
literary  abilities  and  reputation  of  its  author,  and  its  use  by 
Giotto  as  the  basis  of  his  frescoes  in  the  Upper  Church  at 
Assisi.  To  ensure  its  acceptance,  the  Chapter-General  of 
the  Order  held  at  Paris  in  1266  took  the  extraordinary 


*  Sancti  Francisci  Legendam  Trium  Sociorum  ex  cod.  Fulg. 
edidit  M.  Faloci-Pulignani  (Foligno,  1898). 

t  Minocchi,  ‘Nuovi  Studi,’  &c.,  Archiv.  Stor.  Ital.  vol.  xxvi. 
pp.  84,  88. 
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measure  of  commanding  the  suppression  of  all  earlier 
biographies  * * * § : — 

‘  The  Chapter-General  commanded  on  obedience  that  all  Legends 
that  had  been  aforetime  made  concerning  the  Blessed  Francis  should 
be  destroyed,  and  where  the  brethren  might  be  able  to  find  them  out¬ 
side  the  Order  they  should  strive  to  remove  them,  since  that  Legend 
which  was  made  by  the  Minister-General  [i.e.  Bonaventura]  had  been 
compiled  even  as  he  himself  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  them  that 
had  been  nigh  continuously  with  the  Blessed  Francis,  and  had  known 
all  things  of  a  surety,  which  things  he  diligently  proved  before  placing 
them  therein.’ 

This  last  was  an  appeal  to  the  appreciation  of  the  followers 
of  Leo  and  the  other  ‘  Companions,’  who  gloried  in  the  title 
of  ‘  we  that  were  with  him.’ 

Apart  from  actual  biographies  of  St.  Francis,  possibly  the 
earliest,  and  certainly  the  most  poetical,  of  Franciscan 
writings  is  the  ‘  Sacrum  Commercium  beati  Francisci  cum 
‘  Domina  Paupertate,’  f  an  allegory  describing  the  forlorn 
and  despised  state  of  the  Lady  Poverty,  who  had  been 
forced  to  retreat  to  a  solitary  mountain  peak,  where  she  is 
sought  by  Francis  and  his  ardent  band  of  followers,  return¬ 
ing  at  their  earnest  prayer  to  abide  among  them.  She 
traces  her  history  from  Eden  downward,  showing  how  she 
was  the  chosen  of  Christ,  but,  with  Him,  rejected  of  men ; 
how  Persecution  was  her  ally,  and  Avarice  arrayed  herself 
against  her.  She  rejoices  in  these  her  true  lovers,  when  she 
finds  they  can  give  her  but  a  stone  for  pillow,  a  broken  pitcher 
for  water,  and  bitter  herbs  without  salt  or  knife.  ‘  Where,’ 
she  asks,  ‘  is  your  oratory,  your  refectory,  dormitory,  or 
‘  kitchen  ?  Show  me  your  cloister.’  And  they,  taking  her 
to  a  hill  whence  they  could  see  all  the  country  round,  made 
reply :  ‘  Behold  our  cloister.  Lady !  ’  Wesley’s  ‘  The  world 
‘  is  my  parish  ’  is,  after  all,  an  unconscious  echo  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  celebrated  ‘  Prayer  of  St.  Francis 
‘  for  Poverty,’  J  incorporated  by  Ubertino  da  Casale  in  his 
‘  Arbor  Vitee,’  §  furnished  Dante  with  the  one  half  of  his 


*  Decrees  of  the  Chapters-General  of  the  Friars  Minor,  1260-1282, 
ed.  Prof.  Little.  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (October,  1898). 

t  Latin  text  published  by  Ed.  d’Alen^on  (Rome,  1900).  English 
translation  by  Carmichael,  ‘  The  Lady  Poverty.’  Italian  text  published 
by  Minocchi,  ‘  Le  Mistiche  Nozze  di  San  Francesco  e  Madonna 
Povertk’ (Florence,  1901). 

t  Mistiche  Nozze,  p.  18. 

§  Lib.  V.  cap.  1 . 
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picture  * * * §  of  Poverty  scaling  the  Cross ;  the  other  half, 

‘  while  Mary  tarried  below,’  being  drawn  from  the  ‘  Arbor 
‘  Vitffi  *  itself.  Ubertino  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the 
‘  Sacrum  Commercium  ’  to  ‘  a  certain  holy  doctor;  ’  d’Alen- 
9on,  followed  by  the  English  translator,  attributes  it  to  John 
Parenti  (1227),  but  the  more  general  view  is  that  it  is  by 
John  of  Parma,  and  dates  from  1267.  This  is  supported 
in  an  edition  of  1539  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan ; 
by  Minocchi  in  his  edition  of  the  thirteenth  century  Italian 
text,  t  and  by  Miss  Macdonell,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  John  of  Parma  and  his  circle.J  The  question 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  little 
book,  whose  inspiration  is,  as  M.  Sabatier  has  pointed  out,§ 
kindred  to  that  of  St.  Francis’s  own  writings,  and  to  some 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  ‘  Actus  ’  (or  ^  Fioretti  ’),  e.g. 
his  teaching  on  ‘  what  things  are  perfect  joy.’  || 

The  most  interesting  of  contemporary  references  to 
St.  Francis  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  distinguished 
French  prelate  and  man  of  letters,  Jacques  de  Vitry.^f  As 
Bishop  of  Acre,  he  was  present  at  the  siege  and  taking  of 
Damietta,  and  saw  Francis  when  he  came  to  the  Crusading 
camp.  ‘  A  man  simple  and  unlettered,’  so  he  describes  him, 
‘  beloved  of  God  and  men.’  Jacques  was  at  Perugia  at  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.’s  death  there  in  1216,  and  was  much 
impressed  by  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  Minors  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  worldliness  prevailing  among  prelates  and 
princes. 

Several  Chronicles  dealing  with  the  life  of  Francis  and 
continuing  with  the  early  history  of  the  Order  were  com¬ 
piled  in  the  years  following  his  death  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  ‘  De  Laudibus  ’  of  Bernard 
of  Bessa,  Bonaventura’s  secretary ;  the  Chronicle  of  Jordan 
of  Giano ;  and  that  relating  to  ‘  The  Twenty-four  Ministers- 
‘  General,’  among  others,  are  now  accessible  in  the  ‘  Analecta 
‘  Franciscana,’  published  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of 
Quaracchi.  The  Ehythmical  Office  of  St.  Francis  in  the 


*  Paradise,  xi.  71-2 ;  c£.  A.  Macdonell,  ‘  Sons  of  Francis,’ 
pp.  399-402. 

t  Mistiche  Nozze,  Prelace,  pp.  xv  sqq. 

t  Sons  of  Francis,  p.  197. 

§  Actus  Beati  Francisci  et  Sociorum  ejus,  p.  xi. 

II  The  Little  Flowers,  ch.  viii. 

^  Historia  Occidentalis,  cap.  xxxii.,  and  Gestsi  Dei  per  Francos. 
(Epist.  ad  Fam.  p.  1146.) 
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Boman  Breviary  dates  probably  from  1235,  and  was  written 
by  Julian  of  Spires,  who  incorporated  some  anthems  pre¬ 
viously  composed  by  Gregory  IX.  and  two  of  his  cardinals. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  metrical  version  of  a  prose  Legend  by 
Julian  himself.*  A  chapter  (cxliiii.)  is  devoted  to  St.  Francis 
by  Jacobus  da  Voragine  in  his  chaotic  miscellany,  the  ‘  Aurea 
‘  Legenda.’ 

A  Chronicle  of  peculiar  interest  to  English  readers  is  the 
‘  De  Adventu  Fratrum  Minorum  in  Angliam,’  written  by 
Brother  Thomas  of  Eccleston  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  giving  an  extraordinarily  vivid  picture  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  early  Franciscans  in  our  country,  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  adhered  to  their  Rule,  and  their  rapid  increase 
in  numbers  and  popularity.  Thirty-two  years  after  their 
arrival  in  1224,  they  numbered  1,242,  in  forty-nine  ‘  places  ’ 
in  England — London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Canterbury 
among  them.  Their  reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning 
was  very  great  on  the  Continent ;  the  deposition  of  Elias 
was  largely  due  to  Aymon  of  Faversbam,  f  lecturer  at  Paris, 
Bologna,  Tours,  and  Padua,  and  afterwards  Vicar-General 
of  the  Order.  John  of  Parma  visited  Oxford,  and  ‘  preached 
‘  in  all  provinces  the  obedience  and  good  repute  of  the 
‘  English.’  On  another  occasion  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Would  that 
‘  such  a  province  were  set  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  that 
*  it  might  be  an  ensample  unto  all  the  Churches !  ’  The 
Minors  were  much  resorted  to  as  Confessors,  and  we  have  a 
striking  story  of  one  who  was  hearing  the  confession  of  a 
great  nobleman.  The  latter  ran  carelessly  through  a  list  of 
grave  sins,  without  showing  the  least  trace  of  compunction; 
his  confessor  blushed  for  him,  and  at  last,  quite  overcome, 
burst  into  tears,  moving  the  sinner  to  some  feeling  of  what 
true  contrition  could  be.  Incidentally,  Eccleston  furnishes 
much  valuable  information  on  Franciscan  affairs  and  thought; 
we  hear,  for  example,  the  testimony  of  Brother  Boniface,  at 
the  Chapter-General  at  Genoa  (1244),  as  to  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Stigmata,  and  what  he  had  learnt  from 
Leo. 

Dr.  Jessopp’s  brilliant  sketch,  ‘The  Coming  of  the  Friars,’ 
was  drawn  from  Eccleston,  and  now  one  of  the  latest  addi¬ 
tions  to  Franciscan  literature  is  a  translation  of  his  Chronicle 


*  Cf.  Anal.  Boll.  xix.  pp.  321  sqq. 

t  Eccleston,  ‘  De  Adventu  <fcc.’  p.  23,  ed.  Brewer,  ‘  Monunienta 
Franciscana  ’  (Rolls  Serie-s).  Lenipp.  ‘  Frere  Elie  de  Cortone,’  pp.  126 
and  132  (tome  iii.  in  Collection  d’Etudes  et  de  Dociuuents,  &c.). 
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by  Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C.,*  which  well  preserves  the 
plain,  straightforward  style  of  the  original.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  ‘  on  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Franciscan 
‘  Friars  ’  is  to  some  extent  based  on  Brewer’s  admirable 
preface  to  ‘Monumenta  Franciscana,’  but  some  important 
questions  are  discussed  in  a  new  light,  and  the  opinions 
given  are  peculiarly  valuable  as  coming  from  a  Franciscan. 
Father  Cuthbert  will  not  allow  the  Franciscan  movement  to 
be  regarded  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  :  it  was  rather  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  medieval  piety,  combined 
with  the  new  spirit  of  democratic  freedom,  that  was  destined 
finally  to  supplant  feudalism.  But  the  first  aim  of  the  Friars 
was  spiritual.  ‘  If  they  became  afterwards  great  social 
‘  reformers,  that  was  as  a  consequence  of  their  vocation,  not 
*  as  a  conscious  motive.’  The  entry  of  the  Friars  into  the 
Schools,  which  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  flagrant  act  of  dis¬ 
obedience  to  their  Founder’s  injunctions,  is  here  justified  by 
the  plea  that  it  was  a  necessary  development,  and  that  the 
love  of  truth  and  simple  sincerity  of  purpose  they  brought 
with  them  breathed  a  new  life  into  the  Schools.  The 
important  place  the  Order  soon  held  in  them  is  abundantly 
proved  by  Professor  Little  in  ‘  The  Grey  Friars  at  Oxford.’ 

Two  great  causes  determined  the  trend  of  Franciscan 
literature  of  the  later  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth 
centuries :  the  contest  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Buie,  and 
the  influence  of  Joachim  of  Flora-f  Born  some  fifty  years 
before  Francis,  and  dying  in  the  first  years  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  austere  life,  and,  above  all,  the  pro¬ 
phetical  reputation  of  Joachim  had  surrounded  his  figure 
with  a  halo  of  mysterious  veneration.  His  gospel  of  poverty 
as  the  remedy  for  the  evils  caused  by  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Church  had  no  doubt  an  influence  on  Francis  himself, 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  ‘  Spiritual  ’  Franciscans  ‘  the  Thing 
‘  became  a  trumpet.*  Joachim  was  their  oracle,  only  second 
to  their  own  Founder.  As  John  the  Baptist  had  been  the 
precursor  of  Christ,  even  so  Joachim  was  the  precursor  of 
Francis.  Popular  belief  held  that  in  ‘  the  angel  ascending 
‘  from  the  sunrising,  and  bearing  the  signs  of  the  Living 
‘  God,’  t  Joachim  had  seen  a  prophecy  of  St.  Francis,  and 


*  The  Friars  and  how  they  came  to  England  (Sands,  1903). 
t  Vide  Renan,  ‘  Nouvelles  Etudes  d’Histoire  Religieuse,’  pp.  217- 
322  :  '  Joachim  de  Flore  et  I’Evangile  ^ternel.’  Tocco,  ‘  L’Eresia  nel 
Medio  Evo,’  Lib.  II.  cap.  i.  Gebhart,  ‘  L’ltalie  Mystique,’  pp.  52-82. 
t  Rev.  vii.  2. 
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no  less  an  authority  than  Bonaventura  lent  his  support  to 
this  view.*  Among  the  authenticated  works  of  Joachim 
there  is  none  bearing  the  name  of  the  *  Eternal  Gospel,’  with 
which  he  has  always  been  associated ;  it  now  seems  certain 
that  this  name  was  given  to  a  system,  or  body  of  doctrines, 
compiled  from  his  ‘  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,’  his 
‘  Dekachordon,’  and  his  ‘  Concord  of  the  Old  and  New 
‘  Testaments.’  Joachim’s  authentic  prophecies,  or  rather 
interpretations  of  prophecy,  are  marked  by  sobriety  and 
reserve,  utterly  alien  to  the  precision  and  political  bias 
which  characterise  some  of  those  attributed  to  him.  A 
vague  suspicion  of  heresy  had  clung  to  the  saintly  Abbot, 
but  bis  orthodoxy  had  more  than  once  been  triumphantly 
established,  and  he  was  described  in  the  Liturgy  as  ‘  errore 
‘  procul  hseretico.’  Against  the  ‘  Spiritual  ’  Franciscans, 
who  so  fervently  echoed  his  teaching,  the  case  was  much 
stronger.  The  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel,’  of 
Gerard  di  San  Donnino — a  work  now  known  only  by  repute 
— was  condemned  to  be  publicly  burnt  in  1265,  and  its 
author  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Gerard  and 
his  friends  had  boldly  proclaimed  the  approaching  end  of 
the  temporal  Church,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders  for  a  worldly  clergy.  The  Eule  of  Poverty  was  a 
higher  perfection  than  any  known  to  the  Church,  and  was 
above  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  The  dispensation  of 
Christ  had  not  been  final,  but  was  to  be  superseded  by  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  even  as  it  had  itself  replaced  that 
of  the  Father.  Hence  the  name  ‘  Spiritual,’  applied  to  these 
later  followers  of  Joachim.  The  three  dispensations  were 
represented  under  mystic  symbols — earth,  water,  and  fire, 
or  a  starry  night,  dawn,  and  the  full  day.  These  doctrines, 
in  part  really  derived  from  Joachim,  in  part  read  into  his 
writings,  were  shared  more  or  less  openly  by  John  of  Parma, 
who  had  become  Minister-General  of  the  Order  in  1247,  and 
who  in  his  manner  of  life  seemed  almost  a  second  Francis  ; 
his  association  with  Gerard  led  to  his  resignation  and 
enforced  retirement. 

It  was  among  this  same  group  that  the  most  ardent 
Observants,  or  ‘  Zelanti,’  were  found,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  ‘  out  of  very  humbleness,  and  according  to  the  spirit  of 
*  the  Franciscan  Eule,  they  thought  themselves  less  than  the 


*  Ubertino  da  Casale,  ‘Arbor  Vita:  Crucifix®,’  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 
Bonaventura,  ‘Legend®  Du®,’  Prologue,  p.  3  (Quaracchi  edition). 
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*  least  of  the  Minors.’  * * * §  The  life  of  extreme  abstinence  and 
austerity  they  led  lent  additional  colour  to  the  accusations 
of  heresy,  by  recalling  suspiciously  that  of  various  sects 
whose  doctrines  had  been  already  condemned,  notably  the 
Waldenses  or  Poor  Men  of  Lyons.  But  these  Fran¬ 
ciscans  constantly  and  passionately  repudiated  the  charges 
of  heresy,  which,  as  one  of  their  chief  leaders,  Angelo  da 
Clareno,  protested,  ‘  are  unto  us  bitterer  than  death.’  We 
hear  the  ring  of  indignant  pride  in  his  confession — 

‘  unless  perchance  it  be  a  heresy  worthy  of  excommunication  to 
believe,  confess,  love,  and  perform  with  humility  .  .  .  that  which 
St.  Francis  believed  and  confessed  concerning  the  observance  of  his 
Rule,  that  which  he  taught  while  living,  and  died  loving,  and  bade  be 
kept,  and  did  himself  perform.  This  heresy  I  confess  I  have  ever 
held,  and  now  hold.’ 

In  his  ‘  Epistola  Excusatoria,’ t  addressed  in  1317  to 
Pope  John  XXI L,  he  emphatically  declares  his  belief  in 
the  authority  and  decrees  of  the  Roman  Church.  Of  the 
endless  persecutions  suffered  by  the  champions  of  the  strict 
Observance,  Angelo  has  given  us  a  history  in  the  ‘  Chronica 
‘  Septem  Tribulationum  Ordinis  Minorum,’  J  of  the  greater 
part  of  which,  at  any  rate,  he  is  the  author.  His  ‘  Tribula- 
‘  tiones  ’  begin  with  the  innovating  attempts  made  during  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Francis,  while  he  was  away  in  the  East,  and 
continue  with  the  sufferings  of  the  ‘  Spirituals  ’  under  Elias, 
Crescentius,  and  Bonaveutura,  whose  treatment  of  John 
of  Parma  calls  forth  special  indignation.§  Though  its 
dominant  note  is  a  brave  and  triumphant  endurance,  there 
is  some  excusable  bitterness  and  partisanship  in  the 

*  Chronicle,’  which  marks,  as  Miss  Macdonell  points  out,|| 
‘  the  forced  change  in  the  plan  of  life  of  the  true-born  sons 
‘  of  Francis.  .  .  .  Faithful  to  the  end,  they  were  yet  at  the 
‘  end  something  other  than  sous  of  Francis.  Not  merely 
‘  had  been  quenched  the  overbrimming  joy,  but  the  ideal 

*  had  suffered.’  They  were  driven  to  aspire  after  a  hermit 

*  Vide  Tocco,  ‘  Gli  Ordini  Religiosi  e  I’Eresia.’  (Published  in 
‘  Gli  Albori  della  Vita  Italians,’  vol.  ii.  ed.  Fratelli  Treves,  Milan, 
1891.) 

t  Ehrle,  ‘Archiv  fiir  Litteratur  und  Kirchengeschichte,’  vol.  i. 
pp.  514  sqq. 

t  Published  in  part  by  both  Ehrle  (op.  cit.)  and  Dollinger, 
‘  Beitrage  fur  Sektengeschichte  des  Mittelalters,’  Theil  ii.  A  new 
edition,  with  notes,  is  promised  by  Tocco. 

§  Cf.  Fioretti,  ch.  48. 

II  Sons  of  Francis,  pp.  339,  340. 

VOL.  OXCIX.  NO.  OOOCVII.  H 
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life,  rather  than  that  of  active  labour  and  charity  set  forth 
by  the  Founder. 

A  vigorous  and  outspoken  defence  *  of  himself  and  his 
friends  was  also  made  by  Ubertino  da  Casale,  author  of  the 
‘  Arbor  Vitae.’  When  they,  and  in  especial  Pier  John  Olivi, 
were  accused  of  heresy  by  the  Community  at  Avignon  in 
1311,  Ubertino  defended  Olivi’s  doctrine  in  detail,  and 
declared  ‘  our  principal  intent  is  to  seek  the  pure  and  un- 
‘  corrupted  observance  of  our  Rule.  Let  not  ’  (he  implores) 
‘  the  observance  of  the  life  of  Christ  perish  from  the  body 
‘  of  the  Church  Militant,  nor  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel, 
*  and  the  state  of  sublimest  poverty ;  let  not  the  Blessed 
‘  Francis  be  cheated  of  a  lawful  line  of  sons  all  his  own, 
‘  that  do  observe  in  its  purity  the  Rule  given  unto  him  by 
‘  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Crucified.’  The  praise  of 
poverty,  as  seen  in  Christ  and  St.  Francis,  is  insisted  on  in 
the  ‘  Arbor  Vitae  Crucifix®  ’  (composed  in  1305),  by  way  of 
rebuke  to  those  who  wished  to  relax  the  Rule.  Ubertino 
dedicates  his  book  to  ‘  all  such  as  be  truly  faithful  to  Christ 
‘  Jesus,  and  lovers  of  holy  Poverty,  .  .  .  that  do  sigh  and 
‘  lament  much  for  the  evils  that  are  overwhelming  a  depraved 
‘  Church.’  In  its  fragrant  and  mystical  piety,  it  merits  its 
author’s  description  of  ‘  a  little  bundle  of  fair  myrrh ;  ’  its 
eloquent,  if  fanciful,  commentary  on  the  Gospels  is  inter¬ 
spersed  by  addresses  such  as  ‘thou,  devout  soul,’  and 
‘  Thou,  good  Jesu,’  in  the  style  of  the  ‘  Imitation,’ — indeed, 
its  purpose  is  declared  to  be  ‘the  knowledge  of  Christ 
‘  Jesus,  the  heartfelt  love  of  Him,  and  the  life  of  imitation.’ 

Dante’s  mistrust  of  Ubertino, f  as  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  extreme  parties,  and  his  silence  concerning  Leo 
and  most  of  the  well-known  first  Companions,  is  probably 
owing  to  his  dependence  for  his  information  on  Bonaventura, 
whose  learning  and  style  doubtless  attracted  him,  and  whose 
philosophy  he  assimilated.| 

The  practical  contest  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Rule 
maintained  by  Ubertino,  Olivi,  and  others,  was  merged 
about  1321  into  the  more  theoretical  dispute  over  the  abso¬ 
lute  povi)rty  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Though  the  ideas 
of  the  ‘  Fraticelli,’  as  these  later  Observants  were  styled, 
triumphed  in  the  foundation  of  the  Frati  dell’  Osservanza  in 
1368,  the  name  became  practically  equivalent  to  heretical, 

*  Ehrle,  ‘  Archiv  ’  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374-416. 

t  Paradise,  xii.  124. 

t  Cf.  Sons  of  Francis,  pp.  392-3. 
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owing  to  their  defiance  of  the  Papal  Bulls  modityiug  the 
Buie,  which  they  believed  had  been,  as  Ubertino  said, 
directly  revealed  to  St.  Francis,  and  was  as  the  Gospel 
itself.*  The  rivalry  between  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
and  the  jealous  attacks  of  the  Universities — Paris  in  espe¬ 
cial — on  both  Orders,  were  additional  elements  in  this 
interminable  literature  of  controversy. 

The  year  1390  saw  the  appearance  of  the  ‘  Liber  Aureus 
*  Conformitatum  *  of  Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  in  which  the 
work  of  thaumatology  is  carried  to  its  furthest  extreme. 
Every  possible  parallel  between  the  life  of  Francis  and  of 
our  Lord  is  traced  with  diligent  and  fanciful  ingenuity,  and 
the  former  has  become  the  object  of  a  superstitious  venera¬ 
tion — well  defined  by  one  writer  as  ‘  the  apochristosis  of 
‘  St.  Francis’ — that  almost  deserves  the  fierce  invective  it 
provoked  from  the  Lutherans  in  their  ‘Alcoran  of  the 
‘  Barefote  Friers  ’  (1542).  Bartholomew  and  subsequent 
writers  borrow  freely  from  the  earlier  biographers,  with 
insertions  or  suppressions  to  taste,  and  hence  we  arrive 
at  amalgamations  such  as  the  ‘  Speculum  Vitae,’  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1504,  and  compiled  from  various  manuscripts  in 
the  Franciscan  Convent  at  Avignon.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  Luke  Wadding,  an  Irish  Franciscan,  produced 
his  ‘  Annales  Minorum,’  a  series  of  weighty  tomes  dealing 
chronologically  with  the  history  of  the  Order  from  the 
earliest  days.  These  ‘Annales’  are  perhaps  more  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  for  reference  than  any  other  single  work, 
though  their  accuracy  is  not  always  unimpeachable. 
Wadding  also  compiled  a  list  of  Franciscan  writers,  ‘  Scrip- 
‘  tores  Trium  Ordinum  Sti.  Francisci,’  which  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  Cardinal  Sbaralea  in  1806.  Here,  among  literally 
thousands  of  unknown  names — writers  of  pious  homilies, 
commentaries,  verses,  etc., — are  found  such  shining  lights 
as  Roger  Bacon,  Bonaventura,  Hales,  Raymond  Lully, 
Occam,  and  Duns  Scotus.  This  work  is  at  present  being 
employed  by  Professor  Little  as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
Franciscan  or  non-Franciscan  authorship  of  manuscripts  in 
libraries  and  private  collections  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  services  of  M.  Paul  Sabatier  to  modern  Franciscan 
study — his  sympathetic  insight,  and  the  revolution  brought 
about  by  his  indefatigable  researches  among  the  manuscript 
authorities — have  to  a  great  extent  superseded  as  well  as 
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supplemented  the  work  of  former  labourers  in  the  same 
field ;  but  it  may  perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to  remind  his 
readers  that  M.  Sabatier  himself  would  be  the  last  to  under¬ 
value  the  research  and  erudition  of  his  many  predecessors. 
Among  the  more  immediate  of  these  must  be  mentioned  the 
historians  Chavin  de  Malan  and  Kiccola  Papini,  who,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  each  published  a  *  Life  of 
‘  St.  Francis,’  of  the  conventional  orthodox  type.  They  were 
followed  by  Karl  Base’s  sketch,  ‘Franz  von  Assisi,’  best 
known  for  its  rejection  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
Stigmata ;  and  by  the  monumental  work  of  Thode,  ‘  Franz 
‘  von  Assisi  und  die  Anfange  der  Kunst  der  Benaissance,’ 
which  is  still  the  standard  authority  for  the  influence  of  the 
Franciscan  movement  on  early  Italian  art,  while  Ozanam’s 
charming  ‘Les  Poetes  franciscains  au  treizi^me  si^cle’ 
fulfils  the  same  office  in  regard  to  literature,  although  some 
of  its  statements  need  correction.  The  important  col¬ 
lections  of  documents  bearing  on  religious  history  edited  by 
Dollinger  and  Ehrle,  and  the  sympathetic  pages  devoted  to 
Francis  and  his  followers  in  Gebhart’s  ‘  L’ltalie  Mystique  ’ 
and  Tocco’s  ‘L’Eresia  nel  Medio  Evo,’  have  been  already 
referred  to.  The  first  volume  of  the  ‘  Analecta  Franciscana  ’ 
was  published  in  1885  by  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  the 
College  of  St.  Bonaventura,  Quaracchi ;  three  volumes  have 
appeared  so  far.  In  the  following  year  was  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  magazine  ‘  Miscellanea  Francescana,’  an 
Italian  review  of  current  Franciscan  literature  and  ques¬ 
tions,  which  is  still  continued  under  the  direction  of 
Mgr.  Faloci-Pulignani  at  Foligno.  Scholarly  reviews  and 
critiques  are  also  given  in  the  ‘Analecta  Bollandiana,’ 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Father  Van  Ortroy,  S.J.,  and  others, 
where  the  space  devoted  to  Franciscan  subjects  assumes 
yearly  larger  proportions. 

The  Abb4  Lemonnier’s  ‘  Histoire  de  St.  Fran9ois,’  which 
is  quoted  with  approval  by  Sabatier,  is  confessedly  drawn 
from  Celano,  the  ‘  Three  Companions,’  and  Bonaventura. 
Its  intent  is  to  portray  Francis  in  relation  to  his  times,  and 
it  gives  a  pleasant  narrative  of  his  life,  and  description  of 
his  characteristics,  without  entering  on  vexed  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  history  or  critical  scholarship. 

To  English  readers  of  the  last  generation,  Francis  was  a 
familiar  figure  through  descriptions  such  as  those  in 
Ruskin’s  ‘  Mornings  in  Florence,’  Lewis  Morris’s  ‘  Vision  of 
‘  Saints,’  and  Matthew  Arnold’s  essay  on  ‘  Pagan  and 
‘  Medieval  Religious  Sentiment,’  where  an  exquisite  version 
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of  his  ‘Canticle’  is  given.  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  ‘Francis  of 
‘  Assisi,’  which  is  still  much  read,  gives  a  picturesque 
account  of  Francis  and  the  Umbria  of  his  day,  but  is  not 
always  to  be  taken  on  trust,  as  the  busy  novelist  was  content 
to  draw  from  one  or  two  by  no  means  recondite  sources 
alone,  and  her  work  is  admirable  as  that  rather  of  a  brilliant 
impressionist  than  of  a  critical  historian. 

M.  Sabatier’s  Franciscan  studies,  to  which  he  had  been 
directed  by  his  friend  and  master  Ernest  Renan,*  resulted 
in  his  famous  ‘  Vie  de  St.  Fran9ois,’  f  which  first  appeared 
in  1894,  and  is  now  in  its  twenty-fifth  edition.  It  was  de¬ 
servedly  crowned  by  the  Academie,  and  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages.  It  has  been  followed  by  his  critical 
editions  of  several  Latin  texts,  some  hitherto  unpublished, 
and  by  various  original  pamphlets  and  studies.  He  is 
mainly  responsible  for  two  series  of  these ;  the  first,  ‘  Col- 
‘  lection  d’etudes  et  de  documents  sur  I’histoire  religieuse  et 
‘  litt4raire  du  Moyen  Age,’  already  numbers  four  volumes: 
Vol.  I.  the  ‘  Speculum  Perfectionis  ’ ;  Vol.  II.  the  first 
published  edition  of  the  fourteenth-century  ‘  Tractatus  de 
‘  Indulgentia  Sanctae  Marise  de  Portiuncula  ’  of  Brother 
Francis  Bartholi  of  Assisi.  This  is  mainly  a  series  of 
fantastic  legends,  apparitions  of  St.  Francis  and  other  saints, 
and  different  miraculous  attestations  of  the  Indulgence,  the 
really  credible  and  historical  evidence  in  its  favour  being 
adduced  by  the  editor  in  his  critical  Introduction.^  Vol.  III. 
is  a  valuable  biographical  study,  by  Dr.  Edward  Lempp, 
‘  Fr^re  Elie  de  Cortone.’  Here  Elias,  the  ambitious  and 
inscrutable,  the  most  difficult  chara.cter  to  estimate  in  all 
Franciscan  history,  is  vividly  set  before  us ;  we  see  him,  on 
the  death  of  Francis,  proceeding  to  carry  out  his  schemes 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Order  with  the  utmost  vigour 
and  statesmanship ;  we  watch  the  great  Basilica  rising  with 
incredible  speed,  despite  the  ominous  murmurs  of  the 
approaching  storm ;  we  follow  with  breathless  interest  the 
dramatic  incident  of  the  hurried  and  secret  translation  of  the 
saint’s  body — till  the  storm  bursts,  and  the  proud  Minister- 
General  is  deposed  by  the  Zelanti,  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
creet  encouragement  afforded  him  by  his  former  ally,  Ugolino, 


*  Cf.  his  ‘  St.  Fran9ois  d’ Assise,'  in  ‘  Nouvelles  ^]tudes  d’Histoire 
Religieuse.’ 

t  English  translation  published  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

J  Cf.  Sabatier,  ‘  Un  Nouveau  Chapitre  de  la  Vie  de  St.  Fran9ois 
d* Assise.’  (Paris,  1896.) 
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now  Pope  Gregory  IX.  Elias’s  brief  return  to  power,  his 
final  disgrace  in  1239,  the  transference  of  his  allegiance  and 
abilities  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  arch-foe  of  the 
Papacy,  his  excommunication,  and  finally  his  death-bed 
repentance  and  reconciliation  with  the  Church — such  in 
outline  is  the  chequered  career  Dr.  Lempp  has  to  relate. 

Vol.  IV.  is  the  ‘Actus  B.  Francisci  et  Sociorum  ejus,’ 
which  comprises  the  Latin  text  of  the  traditional  ‘  Fioretti  ’ 
(also  published  separately  under  the  name  of  ‘  Flore  turn  Sti. 

‘  Francisci  ’),  and  some  additional  matter.  The  sixteenth- 
century  ‘Speculum  Vitse,’  was  quarried  largely  from  this 
work.  M.  Sabatier  attributes  the  authorship  to  Fra  Ugolino 
di  Monte  Giorgio,  of  the  Brunforte  family,  and  believes  its 
date  to  lie  between  1322  and  1328.*  The  ‘  Socii  ’  of  the 
later  pages  are  Brothers  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  both 
they  and  the  district  are  evidently  described  from  intimate 
personal  knowledge ;  they  are  all  of  the  ecstatic,  contempla¬ 
tive  type,  that  found  its  highest  expression  in  Brother  Giles. 

The  second  series  consists  of  smaller  works,  some  not 
much  more  than  pamphlets,  and  is  called  ‘Opuscules  de 
‘  Critique  Historique.’  t  In  this  have  appeared,  among 
others,  two  recent  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Third 
Order,  Mandonnet’s  ‘Les  Regies  et  le  Gouvemement  de 
‘  I’Ordo  de  Pcenitentia  au  treizieme  si^le,’  and  the  ‘  Regula 
‘  Antiqua  Fratrum  et  Sororum  de  Pcenitentia,’  which, 
though  too  formal,  precise,  and  practical  to  have  been 
actually  drawn  up  by  St.  Francis  himself,  probably  repre¬ 
sents  his  Rule  for  the  Tertiaries  put  into  legislative  form, 
and  with  the  addition  of  sundry  minor  regulations.!  Other 
contributions  of  not  less  interest  are  promised. 

The  question  of  the  Third  Order  calls  for  a  brief  digres¬ 
sion.  M.  Sabatier  had  pointed  out  that  St.  Francis  had 
originally  intended  to  form  a  lay  organisation  of  penitents, 

‘  pcenitentia  ’  being  a  recurring  note  in  the  account  of  the 
first  Brothers,  who  describe  themselves  as  ‘viri  pceniten- 
‘  tiales,’  §  while  the  converts  remaining  in  the  world  ‘  did  in 
‘  their  own  houses  bind  themselves  unto  stricter  penitence.’!! 
And  Francis  himself  says :  ‘  Thus  it  was  given  me  of  the 
‘  Lord  to  make  a  beginning  of  the  doing  of  penitence.’  1 
That  the  original  name  of  the  lay  confraternity  was 
‘  Fratres  et  Sorores  de  pcenitentia  Sti.  Francisci,*  and  that 

*  Actus,  &c.  pp.  xviii  and  xx. 

t  Published  by  A,  Ducros,  Valence. 

!  English  translation  in  Adderley  and  Marson’s  ‘  Third  Orders.’ 
(Mowbray,  1902.)  §  3  Soc.  x.  37.  !!  Ibid.  xiv.  60. 

^  ‘  Testamentum  ’  in  Spec.  Perf.  p.  309. 
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they  were  at  first  quite  unattached  to  the  Minorite  Order,  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Karl  Muller  * * * § ;  while  Mandonnet  f 
has  even  argued  that  the  Third  Order  was  really  the  First, 
the  starting-point  of  the  whole,  the  Brothers  and  Sisters 
(Poor  Clares)  being  separated  later,  probably  in  1219-1221 
by  Ugolino,  the  Cardinal  Protector  of  the  Order.  This 
would  ensure  ecclesiastical  control,  and  prevent  excesses  and 
disorganisation  like  those  into  which  the  Huniiliati  (a  lay 
confraternity  founded  at  Milan  in  1134)  had  fallen.  This 
theory  is  summed  up  in  an  article  in  the  ‘  Church  Quarterly 
‘  Review  ’  (October,  1902)  on  the  ‘  Third  Order  of  St. 
‘  Francis,’  but  it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  proven  in  face  of 
the  testimony  of  the  ancient  authorities ;  they  certainly 
confirm  the  generally  received  view,  which  is  still  upheld  by 
the  Bollandists,  who,  however,  admit  the  early  history  of  the 
Third  Order  is  uncertain.  J  What  is  certain  is  its  over¬ 
whelming  importance,  forming  as  it  did  a  vast  international 
confraternity,  bound  to  a  purer  and  simpler  life,  and  resist¬ 
ing  feudal  oppression.  Successive  Popes  interfered  to 
protect  the  Tertiaries,  and  Mandonnet  §  describes  the 
degrees,  varying  in  closeness  according  to  whether  the 
‘  Spirituals  ’  were  in  power  or  not,  of  their  attachment  and 
subjection  to  the  Minorite  Order.  St.  Louis  of  France  and 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  were  both  members  of  tl;e  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  and,  after  the  formation  of  new 
Societies  of  Penitents  had  been  prohibited  by  the  Council 
of  Lyons  in  1274,  all  penitents  were  bidden  to  join  either 
the  Franciscan  or  Dominican  Tertiaries. 

A  large  and  increasing  literature  has  been  founded  on  the 
results  of  M.  Sabatier’s  labours.  The  most  interesting  and 
scholarly  of  recent  contributions  is  the  ‘  Sons  of  Francis,’  of 
Miss  Anne  Macdonell,  which  embodies  a  varied  and  deep 
research  among  the  original  authorities,  including  such  less 
well  known  Chronicles  as  that  of  Fra  Salimbene  and  the 
‘  Twenty-four  Ministers-General.’  Salimbene,  ‘  the  Pepys 
‘  of  the  thirteenth  century  ’ ;  the  gentle  FraPacifico,  who  ‘in 
‘  the  world  ’  had  been  crowned  King  of  Verse  ;  Celestiue,  the 
ill-fated  Pope  of  the  ‘  great  refusal,’  are  all  portrayed  with 
a  vivid  and  sympathetic  touch,  no  less  than  the  early  Com¬ 
panions  and  their  disciples,  the  persecuted  Observants  and 


*  Die  Anfange  des  Minoritenordens  und  die  Bussbruderschaften. 
(1885.) 

t  Lea  Origines  de  TOrdo  de  Poenitentia.  (Fribourg,  1898.) 

t  Analecta  Bollandiana,  vol.  xviii.  p.  294. 

§  Lea  B^glea,  &c.,  n.  19G  and  n.  222. 
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mystics,  John  of  Parma,  Angelo  da  Clareno,  and  the  rest. 
Yet  the  author’s  avowed  partiality  for  these  does  not  hinder 
her  from  writing  an  ‘  Apologia  ’  for  Elias  that  should  be  read 
side  by  side  with  Dr.  Lempp’s  book.  Miss  Macdonell  is 
especially  to  be  congratulated  on  her  verse  translations  from 
Jacopone,  while  the  chapter  on  ‘  Dante  and  the  Franciscans  ’ 
is  singularly  suggestive.  Though  the  poet’s  acquaintance 
with  the  Order  and  its  traditions  is  now  proved  to  be  of  the 
slightest,  and  though  his  personality  and  life-history  offer 
such  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  Francis,  there  was 
nevertheless  a  ‘  spiritual  kinship  ’  between  the  two,  and  the 
‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  recalls  Francis  again  and  again.  ‘  When 
‘  from  his  [Dante’s]  soul,  as  he  was  journeying  through 
‘  Purgatory, the  sin  of  pride  fell  off  fo-st  of  all — “A  che 

*  guardando  il  mio  Duca  sorrise  ”  * — Francis  might  have 
‘  been  directing  the  heavenly  way  of  his  soul.  .  .  .  The 

*  Franciscan  theme,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  is  the 
‘  theme  of  the  Paradise.’  f 

Here,  then,  we  must  bring  to  a  close  our  selection  from 
the  huge  catalogue  of  Franciscan  literature.  Much  has 
been  already  done  in  the  way  of  historical  study  and  research, 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  There  are 
texts  to  be  edited  and  translated;  there  are  lost  ‘Legends’ 
to  be  discovered.  Legends  that  have  perhaps  lain  hidden  in 
remote  convent  libraries  since  the  day  when  the  edict  went 
forth  for  their  suppression;  there  are  portraits  in  the 
Franciscan  gallery  that  still  wait  to  be  painted.  The  Life 
and  Pule  of  St.  Clare  have  been  but  little  written  of  as  yet. 
The  foundation,  early  in  1902,  of  the  International  Society 
for  Franciscan  Studies,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Sabatier, 
promises  well  for  organised  Franciscan  research.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Society  are  at  Assisi,  and  its  annual  meetings 
are  held  there ;  but  there  is  an  energetic  English  branch, 
which  hopes  shortly  to  publish  various  translations  in 
English,  such  as  those  of  Celano,  already  alluded  to,  and 
the  ‘  Chronicle  of  the  Seven  Tribulations.’  It  is  hoped  that 
the  catalogue  of  Franciscan  manuscripts,  now  being  compiled 
by  Professor  Little,  may  bring  to  light  new  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  history  of  the  Order,  especially  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Every  new  revelation  of  Francis 
himself  must  be  a  priceless  gain.  Franciscan  study  is  full 
of  interest  and  promise ;  how  wide  its  field,  and  how  rich 
the  harvest  that  awaits  the  diligent  labourer,  these  gleanings 
may  serve  to  show. 

*  Purg.  xii.  136. 


t  Sons  of  Francis,  pp.  405,  407. 
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aet.  VIII.— the  tariff  controversy. 

1.  Imperial  Union  and  Tariff  Reform:  Speeches  delivered 

from  May  \b  to  November  4,  1903.  By  the  Right  Hou. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  With  an  Introduction. 
London :  Grant  Richards. 

2.  Memoranda,  Statistical  Tables  and  Charts  prepared  in  the 

Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to  various  matters  bearing 
on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industrial  Conditions. 
London:  1903  (Cd.  1761). 

3.  The  Tariff  Problem.  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  Professor  of 

Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham ;  late 
Professor  of  Economic  History  in  Harvard  University, 
U.S.A. :  sometime  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.  London :  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1903. 

4.  A  Short  Handbook  for  Speakers  and  Students  of  the  Policy 

of  Preferential  Tariffs.  Published  by  the  Tariff  Reform 
League. 

5.  The  Riddle  of  the  Tariff.  By  A.  C.  PiGOU,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  King’s  College,  Cambridge;  Jevons  Memorial  Lec¬ 
turer,  University  College,  London.  London  :  R.  Brimley 
Johnson,  1903. 

J^NOLiSH  politics,  usually  piecemeal  and  practical,  have  at 
two  most  important  periods  been  dominated  by  a 
general  theoretical  doctrine.  The  first  of  these  was  the  age 
of  Puritanism ;  the  second,  somewhat  less  strongly  defined, 
was  the  era  of  Liberal  ascendency,  which  culminated  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Administration.  The  a  priori  and 
somewhat  abstract  love  of  liberty  which  inspired  that  era 
has  now  grown  rare,  and  the  arguments  by  which  the 
reforms  of  the  middle  of  the  century  were  advocated  have 
lost  their  power  of  convincing.  It  is  natural,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  whatever  is  revocable  in  the  policy  of 
doctrinaire  Liberalism  should  now  be  called  in  question.  If 
the  old  policy  is  in  any  respect  to  be  preserved,  the  old 
arguments,  whether  sound  or  unsound,  must  be  either 
replaced  by  new  ones  or  at  least  re-stated  in  a  newer 
vocabulary. 

The  attack  upon  free  trade,  which  has  been  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  a  part  of  this  general  movement,  and 
owes  a  great  deal  of  its  popularity  to  the  change  in  the 
national  ideals.  The  new  ideals  are  appealed  to  as  ideals, 
the  old  are  dismissed  as  shibboleths.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
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claim  of  the  free  traders  to  a  scientiBc  basis  was  not 
mistaken,  there  must  be,  from  the  new  point  of  view  as 
from  the  old,  grave  objections  to  the  imposition  of  protective 
import  duties.  We  can  only  decide  whether  this  is  so  by  a 
somewhat  detailed  examination  of  the  case  which  is  now  put 
forward  for  protection. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  case  may  be  stated,  in  outline,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Foreign  tariffs  have  inflicted  grave  injuries  upon  our 
export  trade ;  and  so  long  as  we  adhere  strictly  to  free  trade, 
we  have  no  means  of  inducing  any  mitigation  of  these 
tariffs.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  retaliate  by  the  threat 
and,  if  necessary,  by  the  imposition  of  duties  calculated  to 
injure  their  exports  to  us,  since  these  duties  would  enable  us 
to  offer  a  quid  pro  quo  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties. 
(2)  Protection  enables  foreign  countries  to  ‘  dump  ’  in 
England,  i.e.  to  sell  to  us  below  cost  price  and  recoup 
themselves  by  high  prices  in  their  home  markets.  By  this 
process,  sufficiently  continued,  they  can  destroy  a  particular 
industry,  and  then  raise  their  prices.  Iron  and  steel  are  at 
present  threatened  in  this  way;  when  they  have  been 
destroyed  the  same  process  can  be  applied  to  machinery  or 
shipbuilding  or  any  of  the  other  trades  that  use  iron  and 
steel  as  raw  material.  In  the  end,  all  the  better  trades,  all 
those  that  contribute  most  to  national  well-being,  will  have 
gone  abroad,  and  we  shall  be  left  only  with  such  as  require 
no  special  skill  and  offer  a  poor  remuneration  to  labour. 
In  other  respects  also — by  lower  wages,  longer  hours,  &c. — 
foreigners  compete  in  ways  which  are  unfair  and  should 
be  stopped.  It  is  useless  to  prohibit,  by  legislation  or 
Trade  Union  action,  long  hours  and  bad  conditions  of 
labour  at  home,  so  long  as  the  products  of  foreign  ‘  sweated  ’ 
labour  are  allowed  to  come  in  and  compete.  (3)  Our 
exports,  on  the  whole,  unlike  those  of  Germany  and  America, 
nave  remained  nearly  stationary  for  thirty  years ;  but  while 
exports  to  protected  countries,  especially  of  manufactured 
goods,  have  diminished,  those  to  our  colonies  have  increased. 
If,  however,  our  colonies  develop  further  their  present 
protectionist  policy,  the  colonial  market  also  will  gradually 
be  closed  to  us.  Hence  it  is  wise,  while  we  can,  to  secure 
preferential  treatment  in  their  market,  which  we  can  do  by 
giving  them  preferential  treatment  in  ours.  This  involves 
the  taxation  of  food,  but  not,  it  is  averred,  of  raw  material. 

Of  these  three  objects,  the  first  alone  is  advocated  in 
Mr.  Balfour’s  ‘  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade  *  and  in  his 
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Sheffield  speech.  Adherence  to  this  policy  constitutes, 
apparently,  the  minimum  demanded  as  a  test  of  loyalty  to 
the  Conservative  party.  But  ‘  Retaliation  ’  is  certainly 
regarded,  by  most  of  its  advocates,  as  including  not  only  the 
endeavour  to  enlarge  the  markets  abroad  for  our  exports, 
but  also  the  protection  of  the  home  market  against  cheap 
imports,  at  least  so  far  as  their  cheapness  is  considered  to 
be  ‘  unfair.’  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Conservative 
party,  if  it  obtains  a  substantial  majority  at  the  polls,  will 
proceed  to  the  imposition  of  purely  protective  duties.  It  is 
only  the  third  object — the  establishment  of  preference  for 
colonial  food-stuffs — that  is  definitely  ‘  unauthorised.’  Of 
the  three  parts  of  the  policy,  we  shall  try  to  show  that  the 
second  and  third  together  form  a  coherent  whole  ;  but  that 
the  first  is  inconsistent  with  them,  both  in  its  aims  and  in 
the  methods  necessary  for  attaining  them.  For  while  the 
second  and  third  aim  at  a  diminution,  the  first  aims  at  an 
increase  of  foreign  trade ;  while  the  first,  if  successful,  would 
lead  others  towards  our  policy  of  free  trade,  the  second  and 
third  would  lead  us  to  adopt  their  policy  of  protection.  A 
gn’eat  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  propaganda  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  possible,  and  that  it  is  desirable,  to 
increase  exports  while  diminishing  imports.  Thus  in  the 
Tariff  Reform  League’s  Handbook  for  Speakers,  the  doctrine 
of  the  balance  of  trade  is  said  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  our  imports  from  the  United  States  have  grown  as  our 
exports  to  them  have  diminished.  This  remark  ignores  not 
only  the  fact  that  American  ports  are  crowded  with  British 
shipping,  which  must  get  its  freights  somehow  paid  for,  but 
also  the  well-known  consideration  that  trade  is  largely 
roundabout,  so  that  we  pay  for  our  imports  from  the  United 
States  by  sending  goods  say  to  China,  which,  in  its  turn, 
sends  goods  to  America.  The  propagation  of  this  fallacy  is 
the  less  excusable,  inasmuch  as  the  correct  theory  of  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  very  fully  explained  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Inquiry  Blue  Book  (Cd.  1761),  compiled  by  order 
of  a  Government  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  still  belonged.* 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  imports  are  received  in 
exchange  for  exports,  whether  of  goods  or  services;  the 
remainder  consist  of  interest  on  investments,  i.e.  on  previous 
exports.  The  Board  of  Trade  estimates  the  earnings  of 
our  shipping  and  the  interest  on  our  foreign  and  colonial 


•  See  the  ‘  Memorandum  on  the  excess  of  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom.’  (No.  V.) 
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investments  each  at  about  90  millions ;  these  two,  together 
with  minor  items,  more  than  account  for  the  excess  of 
imports,  leaving  a  balance  of  exports  which  represents  the 
investment  of  new  capital  in  our  colonies  and  elsewhere. 
Thus,  apart  from  investments,  foreign  trade  consists  of 
exchanges,  and  if  imports  are  diminished,  exports  must  be 
diminished  also.  The  excess  in  the  imports  of  goods  could 
only  be  diminished  by  injuring  our  shipping,  or  by  rendering 
our  colonial  and  other  investments  unremunerative ;  and 
neither  of  these  results  is  desired. 

There  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  for  the  idea  that 
a  country  should  be  self-subsistent ;  it  is  a  good  thing,  in 
some  ways,  to  be  independent,  and  under  no  obligation  to 
any  foreign  power.  This  policy  is  frequently  derided  and 
abused  when  practised  by  Tibet  or  the  Chinese  Empire :  it 
is  attractive  to  some  minds  when  preached  for  the  British 
Empire  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  But  whether  the  ideal  of  self¬ 
subsistence  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  for  an 
advocate  of  self-subsistence  to  measure  prosperity  by  the 
export  trade,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  in  his  Glasgow  speech. 

Mr.  Balfour  commits  no  such  fallacy  either  in  bis  pamphlet 
or  his  speeches.  He  does  not  disavow  the  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  trade  which  he  has  on  several  occasions  expounded 
with  great  clearness.  He  is  not  afraid  that  we  shall  have  too 
many  imports ;  he  is  afraid  that  we  shall  have  too  few.  His 
nightmare  is  that  foreign  countries  will  become  completely 
self-sufficient,  and  will  neither  purchase  from  us  nor  sell  to 
us.  If  we  want  imports,  we  must  have  exports  ;  our  exports 
are  being  more  and  more  shut  out  by  tariffs ;  how,  he  asks, 
shall  we  get  purchasing  power  to  pay  for  the  imports  of  food 
and  materials  that  are  necessary  for  us  ? 

This  argument  is  perfectly  logical ;  its  only  weakness  is 
that  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  actual  circumstances,  and 
to  any  that  can  be  foreseen  within  any  reasonable  period. 
Indeed  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speeches  are  the  best  answer 
to  Mr.  Balfour’s  fears.  We  receive  a  supply  of  goods 
of  all  kinds  which  is  so  vast  and  so  rapidly  growing  that  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opinion  a  tariff  blockade  must  be  im¬ 
mediately  set  up  to  shelter  us.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  this  tendency  will  be  reversed — rather  the  other  way. 
And  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  notice  that  the  pheno¬ 
menon  which  most  vexes  the  soul  of  the  Birmingham 
reformers — the  growing  influx  of  manufactured  luxuries, 
such  as  watches,  pianos,  and  plate  glass — ought  to  comfort 
the  Prime  Minister.  For  it  means,  as  he  knows  very  well. 
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that  our  purchasing  power  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  we 
can  afford  to  pay  not  only  for  necessaries,  but  for  luxuries 
from  abroad.  These  imports,  from  Mr.  Balfour’s  point  of 
view,  constitute  a  satisfactory  margin  between  us  and  the 
danger  of  starvation. 

However,  no  free  trader  will  deny  that  foreign  tariffs  are 
an  evil ;  and  the  professed  object  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  is 
to  increase  free  trade  by  lowering  foreign  tariffs.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  some  success  in  this  direction,  which  all 
free  traders  desire,  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
secured  by  fiscal  warfare.  But  when  import  duties  are 
advocated  as  a  method,  nine  out  of  ten  of  their  advocates 
think  that  protection  would  in  itself  be  better  than  ‘  one- 
‘  sided  free  trade.’  The  desire  to  exclude  foreign  goods 
accompanies,  and  in  the  end  outweighs,  the  desire  to  get 
our  goods  into  foreign  markets.  Consequently,  when  the 
professed  object  has  failed,  people  are  quite  content  to  be 
left  with  a  protective  duty.  Mr.  Balfour  at  Sheffield  showed, 
by  the  methods  which  he  proposed,  that  he  was  aware  of  this 
possibility,  and  that  he  still  held  protection  to  be  in  itself  an 
evil.  His  suggestion  was  not  that  we  should,  by  a  general 
tariff,  at  once  protect  the  home  market  and  attack  all  other 
countries  simultaneously,  but  that,  by  taxing,  at  any  given 
time,  certain  imports  from  one  country  only,  or  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  do  so,  we  should  acquire  the  means  of  exacting 
concessions  from  the  country  in  question.  We  should  thus 
inflict  the  maximum  of  temporary  disadvantage  upon  that 
country,  while  not  giving  way  to  the  cry  against  cheap 
imports.  In  this,  as  in  other  warfare,  it  is  better  to  divide 
one’s  enemies  and  deal  with  each  singly.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  Mr.  Balfour’s  support  is  derived  chiefly  from  those  who 
would  like  to  stop  cheap  imports  of  food- stuffs  and  manufac¬ 
tures  altogether,  and  who  therefore  desire  the  imposition  of 
a  general  tariff.  In  this  difference  we  may  find  a  criterion 
by  which  to  distinguish  between  genuine  retaliators,  who 
admit  the  benefits  of  free  imports,  and  retaliators  who  merely 
desire  an  easy  and  popular  transition  to  protection. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  been  accused  of  inconsistency  in  going 
as  far  as  he  does  go  against  free  trade,  while  refusing  to  go 
further.  We  shall  try  to  show  that  his  practical  judgement 
is  in  fault,  but  he  is  not  inconsistent.  For  one  who  accepts 
the  whole  of  the  economic  arguments  against  protection  it 
is  perfectly  consistent  to  adopt  the  position  that  discrimi¬ 
nating  duties  against  a  particular  country  ai’e  desirable  if 
there  is  a  near  prospect  that  thereby  the  tariff  of  that 
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country  will  be  materially  reduced.  Whether  any  such 
prospect  exists,  or  whether  the  advantages  sought  are  worth 
the  risk  of  a  tariff  war,  are  not  questions  of  principle :  they 
are  to  be  decided  by  an  examination  of  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  of  the  probability  of  success.  But  whoever 
advocates  retaliation  on  free-trade  principles  must  give  no 
countenance  to  the  cry  against  imports.  The  probable 
result  of  any  lowering  of  foreign  tariffs  would  be  an 
increase,  not  only  in  our  exports,  but  also  in  our  imports ;  and 
if  the  fear  of  imports  prevails,  the  retaliator  is  likely  to 
throw  away  what  he  has  gained  by  imposing  duties  subse¬ 
quently  against  the  imports  resulting  from  his  own  success. 

Admitting  that  retaliation  is  not  to  be  condemned  on 
purely  economic  grounds,  provided  that  it  aims  solely  at 
the  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs,  it  remains  to  inquire  what 
chance  it  has  of  succeeding  in  practice.  In  considering 
this  question  we  have  first  to  examine  the  recent  history  of 
commercial  negotiations,  and  then  to  consider  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  principal  protectionist  countries. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  is  well  known,  announced,  in  intro¬ 
ducing  free  trade  in  1846,  that  the  policy  of  retaliation 
and  commercial  bargaining,  which  had  been  pursued  by 
England  since  1815,  had  failed  in  its  objects,  and  that  he 
had  become  convinced  that  the  power  to  negotiate  was  of 
less  value  than  freedom  to  import.  Nevertheless,  the  Cobden 
treaty  with  France  in  1860,  and  the  subsequent  continental 
treaties,  are  often  cited  as  instances  in  which  the  power  of 
making  reciprocal  concessions  was  an  essential  condition 
of  success.  It  is  true  that  later  attempts  at  negotiation 
between  protectionist  powers  have  been  less  successful; 
but  this  fact  is  much  less  widely  known  in  England.  An 
examination  of  the  various  cases  reveals  the  interesting 
fact  that,  broadly  speaking,  all  reductions  of  duties  which 
nations  have  embodied  in  treaties  have  been  either  unim¬ 
portant  or  such  as  were  believed  by  the  nations  granting 
the  reductions  to  be  in  their  own  interests,  independently  of 
any  qxiid  pro  quo. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Cobden  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  are  curious  and  instructive.  The  Government  of  the 
Second  Empire  believed  that  the  French  policy  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  or  enormous  duties  against  foreign  manufactures  was 
contrary  to  French  interests;  but  the  majority  in  the 
Chambers  was  opposed  to  the  Government  in  this  matter. 
After  an  abortive  attempt  in  1852,  a  Bill  was  introduced  in 
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1866,  by  which  practically  the  same  changes  were  to  be 
made  as  those  subsequently  embodied  in  the  treaty;  this 
Bill,  however,  was  defeated.  The  Government  thereupon 
fell  back  upon  the  power,  which  the  Constitution  accorded 
to  it,  of  altering  the  duties,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Chambers,  as  part  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  Power.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  work  of  negotiation  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Cobden.  We,  on  our  side,  undertook  to  reduce 
certain  duties  which  in  any  case  we  no  longer  considered 
desirable.  The  degree  to  which  the  French  acted  for  their  own 
interests  appears  from  the  fact  that,  by  the  treaty,  they  were 
only  bound  not  to  charge  duties  of  more  than  30  per  cent, 
on  our  manufactures,  whereas  the  subsequent  Commission 
fixed  the  duties  at  an  average  of  between  10  and  20  per  cent. 

The  Cobden  treaty  was  followed  by  treaties  concluded 
between  France  and  most  of  the  other  continental  countries. 
In  concluding  these  treaties,  of  which  we  obtained  the 
benefit,  France  was  assisted  by  the  general  feeling  in  favour 
of  free  trade  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus  reductions 
of  duties  were  regarded  not  merely  as  concessions,  but  also 
as  advantageous  to  the  country  making  the  reductions.  In 
regard  to  Germany,  political  motives  contributed  greatly 
to  the  movement.  Prussia  was  desirous  of  keeping  Austria 
out  of  the  Zollverein,  in  order  itself  to  remain  the  chief 
power  in  the  Union ;  Austria  was  desirous  of  being 
admitted,  but  was  not  prepared  to  abandon  its  protective 
duties  against  non-German  States.  Accordingly,  it  suited 
Prussia  to  lower  the  Zollverein  duties  below  the  level  to 
which  Austria  was  willing  to  assent. 

But  the  history  of  later  negotiations,  made  after  the 
return  to  protectionism,  is  very  different.  Without  going 
into  it  in  detail,  we  may  sum  it  up  by  saying  that,  though 
the  weapons  of  retaliation  have  been  continually  sharpened, 
only  the  minutest  results  have  been  achieved.  The  only 
exception  is  formed  by  Caprivi’s  treaties,  made  avowedly  on 
the  ground  that  high  protection  had  hampered  the  German 
export  trade  and  fostered  emigration:  ‘we  must  export 
‘  either  goods  or  men  ’  was  the  maxim  by  which  the 
Chancellor  recommended  freer  trade.  The  ordinary  course 
of  a  tariff  struggle  is  that  both  sides  begin  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  duties  which  they  do  not  wish  to  retain,  and  then 
go  through  the  solemn  parade  of  giving  them  away.  The 
degree  of  protection  which  the  dominant  interests  in  a 
country  really  desire  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  cut  down 
substantially  in  deference  to  foreign  threats. 
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The  reasons  of  this  want  of  success  are  not  hard  to  dis¬ 
cover.  When  a  strong  protectionist  feeling  exists  in  a 
country  all  concessions  to  foreign  nations  are  unpopular, 
and  are  opposed  by  powerful  interests ;  it  rarely  happens 
that  there  is  an  exporting  interest  suflSciently  strong  to 
demand  successfully  that  the  duties  on  both  sides  shall  be 
reduced.  The  position  resembles  that  of  the  Italian  States 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  which  allowed 
themselves  to  be  dominated  by  condottieri  whose  livelihood 
depended  upon  war.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  a 
favourable  peace,  but  the  continuance  of  war,  that  is  desired 
by  those  who  direct  policy.  When  a  nation  recognises  that 
the  absence  or  lowering  of  a  duty  is  to  its  own  interest,  it 
may  be  able  to  induce  some  other  nation  to  abolish  some 
undesired  duty  in  return.  But  where  protection  is  desired, 
a  tariff  war  is  felt  to  be  no  great  evil,  since  it  makes  the 
home  market  even  more  secure ;  thus  no  sufficient  pressure 
can  be  brought  to  bear  to  secure  a  desire  for  peace.  And 
where  the  national  honour  is  involved,  we  know,  from 
actual  wars,  how  much  will  be  endured  before  yielding.  In 
a  tariff  war,  the  misery  which  a  foreign  nation  can  inflict 
(particularly  where,  owing  to  protection,  the  foreign  trade 
is  small)  is  seldom  of  that  magnitude  that  compels  sur¬ 
render.  Thus,  in  conclusion,  the  condition  for  successful 
bargaining  is  that  the  nations  concerned  should  incline  to 
free  trade,  and  should  therefore  believe  the  concessions 
they  make  to  be  advantageous  to  themselves  also.  Where 
this  condition  is  absent,  threats  will  accomplish  little. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  special  circumstances  of 
England  in  respect  to  retaliation.  One  essential,  a  desire 
for  free  trade  in  our  own  country,  does  not  exist  in  the 
party  which  favours  retaliation  ;  if  import  duties,  nominally 
imposed  as  weapons  in  negotiation,  too  quickly  secured 
their  professed  object,  the  protectionists  who  had  imposed 
them  would  regret  the  necessity  of  removing  them.  And 
in  most  foreign  countries,  much  as  they  value  free  access  to 
our  market,  it  is  probable  that  they  value  still  more  the 
power  of  protecting  their  home  market  against  us. 

Mr.  Balfour  probably  has  in  mind  operations  on  a  small 
scale  to  begin  with,  perhaps  a  duty  on  German  toys  and 
musical  instruments,  or  on  French  silks.  But  it  is  not  safe 
to  reckon  on  conducting  a  tariff  wai',  any  more  than  an 
actual  war,  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  We  know 
that  with  Russia,  whose  tariff  is  the  highest  against  us,  we 
do  a  growing  export  trade ;  that  Russia  sends  us  nothing 
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but  food-stufifs  and  raw  materials ;  that,  therefore,  without 
taxing  food  and  raw  materials,  we  should  be  powerless  to 
attack  her ;  and  that,  even  if,  following  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  tax  food,  our  hands  will  have  been 
tied  by  the  preference  granted  to  our  colonies.  Much  the 
same  applies  to  the  United  States;  we  still  send  there,  in 
spite  of  their  tariffs,  a  vast  quantity  of  finished  products, 
while  we  take  from  them  comparatively  little  but  food  and 
materials,  for  even  of  the  so-called  manufactured  goods 
which  come  here  from  the  States,  the  greater  part  consists 
of  materials  for  further  manufacture.  Germany,  no  doubt, 
is  somewhat  more  vulnerable,  and  no  doubt  German  business 
men  are  seriously  alarmed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  propa¬ 
ganda  :  but  we  must  remember  even  here  that  the  German 
tariff  has  not  hitherto  been  prohibitive,  that  vast  quantities 
of  our  manufactures  go  over  every  year,  and  that  the 
struggle  which  a  policy  of  mutual  ‘bluff’  might  precipitate 
would  be  at  least  as  serious  for  us  as  for  them. 

Above  all,  however,  what  a  British  Government  should 
always  remember  is  that  commercial  wars  are  carried  on  by 
penal  measures,  not  only  against  the  goods  imported,  but 
against  the  ships  that  carry  them.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  the  merchant  vessels  that  carry  the  British  flag  into 
every  port  of  every  ocean  are  so  many  hostages  that  we 
have  given  to  safeguard  commercial  peace.  If  France  or 
the  United  States  were  to  raise  to  a  prohibitive  point  their 
tonnage  dues  against  our  shipping,  it  would  no  doubt 
inconvenience  them ;  to  our  rivals  it  would  be  an  unlooked- 
for  opportunity ;  to  us  it  would  be  a  deadly  and  perhaps 
irreparable  blow. 

In  regard  to  retaliation,  to  sum  up,  however  much  we 
may  regret  foreign  tariffs,  however  conscious  we  may  be  of 
the  injui’y  they  inflict  upon  us,  it  seems  plain  that  we  shall 
not  alter  the  policy  of  other  nations  by  the  sincere  flattery 
of  imitation.  In  all  foreign  countries  there  is  a  party 
favourable  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff;  in  Germany 
especially,  this  party  is  strong,  and  constantly  growing. 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  ‘  We  believe,  as  our  practice  shows, 
‘  that  free  trade  is  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  which  adopts 
‘  it,’  so  long  we  encourage  all  free-trade  parties  abroad,  and 
do  more  for  reform  than  we  possibly  could  by  a  combination 
of  protection  and  threats.  But  if  we,  by  our  example,  show 
that  we  think  the  policy  of  foreign  countries  a  wise  policy, 
we  lose  the  only  real  chance  that  exists  for  the  eventual 
triumph  of  universal  free  trade. 
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Leaving  the  question  of  retaliation  as  a  weapon  for 
lowering  tariff  walls,  let  us  consider  the  arguments  adduced 
in  favour  of  protection  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  said  that 
times  have  changed,  that  experience  has  falsified  the 
predictions  of  the  free  traders,  that  protectionist  nations 
have  progressed  faster  than  we  have,  and  that  the  old 
arguments  are  no  longer  applicable.  Now  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  growth  of  huge  monopolies  has  very 
materially  changed  the  economic  conditions,  and  that 
arguments  postulating  free  competition  are  in  many  respects 
no  longer  valid.  What  is  generally  overlooked,  however,  is 
that  the  new  conditions  have  also  provided  many  new  and 
most  potent  arguments  in  favour  of  free  trade. 

The  old  orthodox  defence  of  free  trade  rested  upon  the 
advantages  of  division  of  labour,  combined  with  the  fact  of 
differential  advantages  in  production  in  different  countries. 
A  given  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital  can  produce,  in 
Russia,  more  corn  than  iron  ;  in  England,  more  iron  than 
corn.  Consequently  both  England  and  Russia  will  be  richer 
if  Russia  sends  corn  to  England  and  England  sends  iron  to 
Russia.  This  argument  is  generally  admitted  in  favour  of 
universal  free  trade,  but  is  said  to  lose  its  force  when  one  of 
the  two  countries  considered  is  protectionist.  And  it  is 
urged,  quite  falsely,  that  free  trade  was  originally  advocated 
on  the  ground  that  foreign  nations  would  adopt  it.  Cobden, 
it  is  true,  thought  the  case  for  free  trade  so  strong  that  he 
believed  other  nations  would  soon  be  convinced;  but  the 
case  which  he  thought  so  strong  was  the  case  for  free 
trade  whatever  other  nations  might  do.  The  view  which 
protectionists  erroneously  impute  to  Cobden,  implies  that 
the  growth  of  imports  is  an  evil,  only  compensated,  where 
universal  free  trade  exists,  by  the  growth  of  exports. 
This,  however,  is  almost  the  reverse  of  the  free-trade 
case.  It  is  urged  by  free  traders  that,  whatever  other 
nations  may  do,  it  is  advantageous  to  England  to  admit 
freely  whatever  can  be  purchased  from  abroad  more  cheaply 
than  it  can  be  produced  at  home,  and  thereby  to  liberate 
labour  and  capital  for  those  branches  of  production  in 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world’s  markets,  we  can 
employ  them  to  the  best  advantage.  If  we  shut  out 
imports,  we  require  a  redistribution  of  labour  and  capital, 
by  which,  ex  hypothesi,  the  total  produce  of  the  nation  is 
diminished,  and  its  wealth  is  consequently  impaired.  It  is 
this  argument  which  has  to  be  tested  in  the  light  of  modern 
economic  developements. 
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It  is  urged  on  the  other  side  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
followers,  (1)  that  manufactured  imports  rob  the  British 
working  man  of  his  employment;  (2)  that  the  free-trade 
case  supposes  a  mobility  of  labour  and  capital  from  trade  to 
trade  which  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exist;  (3)  that 
much  foreign  competition  is  ‘  unfair,*  i.e.  consists  of  goods 
sold  below  cost  price,  or  produced  by  sweated  labour;  (4) 
that  some  trades,  for  reasons  of  national  well-being,  are 
more  desirable  than  others,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  even 
if  there  is  some  economic  loss  in  doing  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  an  element  of  truth  in  these  arguments,  but  their 
force  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  the  opposing 
arguments  have  been  wholly  ignored. 

(1)  Broadly  speaking,  the  notion  that  imports  displace 
British  labour,  upon  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  chiefly  relies, 
and  from  which  most  of  his  support  is  derived,  is  a  sheer 
mistake,  and  is  recognized  as  such  by  all  economists,  whether 
free  traders  or  protectionists.  If  labour  and  capital  are 
allowed  to  find  their  most  profitable  employment,  which  is 
the  result  of  free  imports,  they  produce  more  wealth,  demand 
is  stimulated,  and  wages  and  employment  increase.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  prices  are  raised  by  protection,  there  is  a 
diminution  in  demand,  and  therefore  there  is  less  employ¬ 
ment.  The  only  sense  in  which  there  would  be  more  work 
if  imports  were  stopped  would  be,  that  it  woull  be  necessary 
for  every  one  to  work  harder  in  order  to  make  a  living ;  as 
in  Germany,  a  man  would  have  to  work  twelve  hours  instead 
of  eight,  to  secure  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  wages  which 
he  secures  here.  But  the  question  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  appeal  is  the  question  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Unemployment,  broadly  speaking,  depends  upon  the 
fluctuations  of  trade.  When  a  man  has  learned  one  trade, 
and  that  trade  shrinks,  he  loses  his  employment.  And 
from  time  to  time,  in  all  countries,  there  is  a  general  depres¬ 
sion  of  trade  more  or  less  severe.  These  are  undoubtedly 
grave  evils,  and  if  it  were  true  that  protection  would  diminish 
them,  this  would  constitute  a  powerful  argument.  There 
is,  however,  absolutely  no  evidence  that  this  is  the  case. 
Statistics  of  unemployment  in  foreign  countries,  in  a  form 
comparable  with  our  own,  are  not  easily  obtainable;  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  smaller  the  market  the  greater  the 
fluctuations  are  likely  to  be.  Hence  the  protectionist  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  home  market  should  on  the  whole  increase  the 
number  of  the  unemployed.  This,  however,  is  often  said  to 
be  avoided  by  the  export  policy  of  trusts  and  cartels.  In 
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this  respect,  it  should  be  remembered  that  trusts  and  cartels 
nowhere  control  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  trades,  and 
that  their  policy,  while  helpful  to  themselves,  causes 
dependent  industries  to  sufiFer.  These  industries  flourish  in 
England  when  times  are  bad  in  Germany  or  America.  We 
shall  return  to  this  point  in  connection  with  dumping. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  argument  that  the  importation  of 
manufactured  goods  causes  unemployment  ought,  however, 
to  be  tested  by  such  figures  as  are  available  for  this  country. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
and  partly  manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  percentage  of  Trade  Union  members 
unemployed  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : 


Imports  of 

Percentage 

Imports  of 

Percentage 

Manufactured 

of  Members 

Manufactured 

of  Members 

and  partly 

of  Trade 

and  partly 

of  Trade 

Manufactured 

Unions  un¬ 

Manufactured 

Unions  un¬ 

Goods. 

employed. 

Goods. 

employed. 

1889 

.  100-8 

2-1 

1896 

.  117-6 

34 

1890 

.  98-2 

2-1 

1897 

.  123-8 

3-5 

1891 

.  97-6 

3-5 

1898 

.  125-1 

3-0 

1892 

.  98-9 

G3 

1899 

.  135-9 

2-4 

1893 

.  98*1 

7-5 

1900 

.  145-2 

2  9 

1894 

.  101-7 

6-9 

1901 

.  1427 

3-8 

1895 

.  107-7 

5-8 

1902 

.  148-9 

4-4 

It  will  be  observed  that  1889,  when  the  imports  first 
passed  100  millions,  was  a  record  year  in  respect  of  employ¬ 
ment — a  record,  not  as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  theory  would 
suggest,  for  lack  of  employment,  but  for  goodness  of 
employment.  1893  was  the  bottom  year  for  unemployment, 
a  period,  as  many  will  remember,  of  great  distress ;  and  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods  had  diminished.  From 
1893  to  1899  the  imports  rose  rapidly  and  steadily,  and 
unemployment  was  also  getting  less.  And  this  result  is  not 
surprising,  for  after  all  men  out  of  work  do  not  buy  American 
watches,  nor  do  we  increase  our  purchases  of  leather  and 
such  half-wrought  materials  when  people  cannot  afford  new 
boots.  When  our  exports  are  booming,  when  our  ships  are 
earning  full  freights,  when  our  foreign  enterprises  are 
remunerative,  why  should  we  not  expect  to  get  some 
return? 

(2)  It  is  possible  that  the  older  economists,  dealing  with 
less  elaborate  methods  of  production  than  ours,  supposed  a 
degree  of  mobility,  as  between  different  trades,  which  no 
longer  corresponds  wholly,  if  it  ever  did,  to  the  facts. 
Where  the  amount  of  fixed  capital  is  very  great,  or  where 
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the  workman’s  skill  is  highly  specialised,  it  may  be  impos¬ 
sible,  without  great  economic  loss,  to  effect  any  sadden 
change  from  one  trade  to  another.  But  where  the  change 
is  gradual,  as  it  almost  always  is,  the  postulate  of  the 
economists  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  chief 
example  of  a  decaying  industry  in  England  is  agriculture, 
or  rather  wheat-raising ;  yet,  as  wheat-raising  has  declined, 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  have  steadily  increased. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  any  stage  in  the  process  has 
involved  hardship  to  the  labourer ;  the  opening  up  of  other 
fields  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  lessening 
of  employment  in  this  one  direction.  And,  speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  wherever  the  rate  of  decay  is  slow  enough  to  be  met  by 
diminishing  the  investment  of  new  capital  and  labour  in  a 
trade,  no  hardship  need  result,  provided  other  trades  are  at 
the  same  time  growing  at  an  equal  or  greater  rate.  We 
may  admit,  however,  that,  in  the  hypothetical  case  of  an 
organised  sudden  attack  upon  some  great  industry,  say  by 
the  Steel  Trust,  heroic  measures  might  be  necessary.  What 
those  measures  should  be  would  depend  greatly  on  the 
particular  circumstances,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  temporary 
bounty  would  be  the  best  defence.  For  instance,  if  we  were 
deluged  with  cheap  steel,  a  comparatively  moderate  bounty 
would  keep  our  steel  works  ‘  in  being,*  and  we  should  be 
vastly  enriched  and  strengthened  by  the  developement  of  the 
steel-using  trades.  This  question,  however,  belongs  to  our 
next  head. 

(3)  Of  all  the  arguments  for  protection,  dumping  is 
certainly  the  strongest  and  the  most  convincing.  We  may 
define  dumping  as  selling  in  a  foreign  country  below  cost 
price;  and  we  may  distinguish  three  varieties  of  it.  It 
may  be  (1)  part  of  the  normal  policy  of  the  exporting 
country,  (2)  a  temporary  measure  resorted  to  only  when  the 
home  demand  is  abnormally  slack,  or  (3)  a  definite  act  of 
aggression,  designed  to  ruin  competitors  and  conquer  a 
market.  These  varieties  cannot  be  sharply  distinguished 
one  from  another,  but  their  motives  are  different  and 
probably  the  means  of  meeting  them  are  different. 

The  existence  of  the  first  kind  of  dumping  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  and  it  is  assumed  in 
Mr.  Vince’s  pamphlet,  that  dumping  of  the  first  sort  is 
normally  practised  by  Germans  and  Americans.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  they  normally,  in  some  industries,  where 
the  trade  is  controlled  by  a  trust  or  cartel,  offer  their  goods 
abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  at  home ;  but  there  is  absolutely 
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no  evidence  to  show  that  this  lower  price  is  not  in  itself 
suflBcient  to  cover  the  total  cost.  In  such  cases,  if  they  find 
a  market  in  this  country,  their  cost  of  production  must  be 
less  than  ours,  and  the  competition  is  not  of  the  kind 
considered  ‘  unfair.’  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  appears 
that  production  is  regulated  so  that  in  good  times  the 
whole  output  can  be  consumed  at  home.  Germany,  during 
the  boom  of  1900,  imported  iron  and  gladly  sacrificed  its 
export  trade;  only  when  trade  again  became  bad  did  the 
export  trade  revive.  And  it  is  obvious  that,  though  it  may 
pay  to  work  existing  plant  even  at  a  loss,  it  is  wise,  in 
deciding  what  output  to  arrange  for,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  selling  part  of  the  produce  at  a  loss  in  normal  times. 
Thus  dumping  will  only  take  place  at  times  when  the  home 
market  of  the  dumping  country  is  shrinking,  i.e.  in  times 
of  depression ;  and  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  admits.* 
The  second  form  of  dumping  consists  in  keeping  up  the 
home  price  in  a  falling  market  and  disposing  of  the  surplus 
produce  abroad  for  what  it  will  fetch.  The  possibility  of 
this  process  depends  upon  complete  control  of  the  home 
market  and  protection  of  some  kind  against  the  re-impor¬ 
tation  of  what  has  been  dumped.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  List,  writing  in  the  early  forties,  urged  the 
English  habit  of  dumping  as  a  reason  for  protection  in 
Germany.!  The  important  point  is,  however,  that  this 
form  of  dumping  will  not  occur  at  all  in  most  years,  and 
when  it  does  occur,  will  seldom  concern  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  dumping  country.  It  can 
therefore  never  be  suflScient  to  ruin  a  large  industry  in  this 
country,  but  can  at  most  cause  temporary  annoyance.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  iron  and  steel  trade  has  been  the  chief 
sufferer ;  yet,  when  the  figures  are  examined,  it  is  amazing 
how  small  a  proportion,  even  in  the  worst  years,  the  total 
import  bears  to  the  whole  production  and  even  to  the 
export.  The  total  make  of  pig-iron  in  England  in  1902 
was  8,518,000  tons,  the  total  import  was  223,000  tons,  and 
the  export  was  1,103,000  tons.  The  balance  of  7,638,000 
tons  remained  to  be  worked  up  in  this  country,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Bell !  estimates  that  3,474,000  tons  of  pig-iron  were 
utilised  in  exports  of  iron  manufactures.  Considering  that 
this  trade  (as  appears  from  Income  Tax  Returns)  was 

*  See  his  Speeches,  pp.  125-6. 

t  Political  Economy,  Longman’s,  1885,  p.  147. 

i  ‘  Protection  and  the  Steel  Trade,’  Independent  Review,  Oct.  1 903. 
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abundantly  profitable,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  foreign 
competition  is  very  deadly.  A.nd  with  regard  to  steel 
similar  remarks  apply.  Thus  up  to  the  present,  dumping  is 
not  serious ;  and,  apart  from  definite  aggression,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  become  so. 

It  is  possible,  however,  in  view  of  the  Napoleonic  methods 
sometimes  adopted  in  America,  that  a  serious  attempt  might 
be  made  to  detroy  our  iron  and  steel  trade  by  long-continued 
sales  below  cost  price.  If  such  an  attempt  were  made,  it 
would  certainly  be  wise  to  check  it,  provided  its  success 
appeared  possible.  But  considering  the  enormous  production 
and  the  enormous  demand  in  this  country,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  doubtful  whether  the  utmost  output  of 
which  America  is  capable  could  effect  this  object.  And  it 
is  usually  forgotten  that  America,  if  it  were  to  make  such 
an  assault,  would  have  to  defeat  us,  not  only  in  our  home 
market,  but  also  in  all  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world. 
Now  the  world’s  demaud  for  iron  is  not  only  growing,  but 
is  also  very  elastic ;  it  would  be  very  greatly  increased  by  a 
slight  fall  in  price.  Consequently  the  production  necessary 
in  America  would  be  immense,  and  the  expense  of  selling 
such  large  quantities  at  a  loss  for  years  together  would  b« 
greater  than  even  an  American  Trust  could  endure,  or  than 
any  sane  man  of  business  would  voluntarily  incur.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  would  surely  be  foolish  to  undertake  a  whole  fiscal 
revolution  on  account  of  a  remote  and  improbable  danger 
to  one  or  two  special  trades,  a  danger  which,  if  and  when  it 
arose,  could  be  met  easily  and  more  eflScaciously  by  special 
measures  in  the  interests  of  the  industry  threatened. 

Moreover  it  is  very  important  to  remember  that  to  every 
one  in  the  country  except  those  who  directly  suffer  from  the 
competition,  dumping  is  a  benefit.  Hitherto,  all  dumping 
has  consisted  of  crudely  manufactured  articles,  such  as  pig- 
iron  or  un wrought  steel,  which  form  the  raw  materials  of 
further  manufacture.  Whoever  is  opposed  to  the  taxation 
of  raw  materials  cannot,  with  any  consistency,  object  to 
the  free  importation  of  such  things  as  have  hitherto  been 
dumped.  In  engineering,  ship-building,  the  making  of 
machinery,  and  all  the  other  tr^es  which  employ  iron  and 
steel,  cheapness  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  in  so  far 
as  these  trades  come  into  competition  with  foreign  countries 
in  neutral  markets,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether,  under  a 
protective  regime,  they  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own  at 
all.  And  it  is  surprising  to  learn,  from  the  account  in  the 
Inquiry  Blue  Book  (Cd.  1761,  No.  XXII.),  that  during  the 
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very  period  when  German  competition  was  keenest  English 
firms  were  so  fully  employed  that,  but  for  the  German 
supply,  the  demand  could  not  have  been  met.  Thus  we  find 
that  Eyland’s  stated  on  November  9,  1901,  that  ‘  the  feature 

*  of  the  market  is  the  stiff  price  of  pig-iron  in  the  Midlands. 

*  Owing  to  the  supply  not  being  equal  to  the  demand, 
‘  deliveries  are  everywhere  behind,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 

*  supply  of  German  steel  for  rolling  into  sheets  and  bars, 

*  some  of  the  Midland  ironworks  would  be  standing’  (p.  345) . 
Surely  a  ‘  ruin  ’  of  this  kind  is  not  one  calling  for  a  reversal 
of  our  whole  fiscal  policy ! 

The  arguments  which  apply  against  interference  with 
dumping  apply,  with  even  greater  force,  against  protection 
from  sweated  foreign  goods.  So  far  as  the  interests  of  this 
country  are  concerned,  it  is  irrelevant  how  the  cheapness 
of  an  imported  commodity  is  caused — whether  by  better 
natural  resources,  by  greater  technical  skill,  by  dumping, 
or  by  sweated  labour.  Indeed,  if  any  distinction  can  be 
drawn,  the  produce  of  sweated  labour  is  even  less  to  be 
feared  than  dumped  goods ;  for  sweating,  where  it  occurs,  is 
not  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  fluctations,  and  therefore 
causes  little  disturbance  to  our  trade.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  fears  felt  in  all  such  cases  is  the  belief  that  foreigners 
might  offer  everything  at  a  lower  price  than  we  could  pro¬ 
duce  it  for.  But  this  belief,  as  Mr.  Pigou  well  shows,*  is 
groundless.  For  if,  at  any  moment,  we  imagine  the  sup¬ 
posed  state  of  things  to  exist,  there  would  instantly  be  an 
export  of  gold,  in  consequence  of  which  prices  would  fall 
here  and  rise  abroad  until  equilibrium  had  been  attained. 

Such  dumping  as  occurs  is,  in  the  main,  rendered  possible 
by  protection.  We  may  turn  to  a  general  examination  of 
the  effect  of  protection  upon  exports,  and  of  the  belief  that 
protection  is  vindicated  by  the  encouragement  which  it 
appears  to  give  to  exports. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  orthodox  theory  of  foreign 
trade  that  the  imposition  of  import  duties,  partly  by 
diminishing  imports,  and  partly  by  directly  or  indirectly 
increasing  the  cost  of  production,  must  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  exports.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  of  protectionists  is  their  retort  to  this 
theory,  that  the  exports  of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
have  increased  under  protection  much  faster  than  ours  have 
increased  under  free  trade.  This  important  fact  requires 


*  The  Riddle  of  the  Tariff,  p.  24. 
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careful  analysis,  in  order  to  discover  (1)  how  far  it  is  due  to, 
or  in  spite  of,  protection,  and  (2)  how  far,  if  at  all,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  the  countries  concerned. 

For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  particular 
instance ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important  and  the  most 
instructive  is  the  iron  trade  in  Germany ;  this  trade 
illustrates  both  what  are  the  effects  of  a  tariff,  and  how 
many  of  these  effects  are  often  completely  neutralised  by 
other  and  stronger  forces.  In  the  early  seventies,  Germany 
pursued  a  policy  which  amounted  practically  to  free  trade ; 
the  duty  on  pig-iron  was  abolished,  after  successive  reduc¬ 
tions,  in  October,  1873.  In  that  year,  a  crisis  occurred,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  German  iron  trade,  like  other 
trades  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  endured  years  of  depression. 
The  depression  was  attributed  in  Germany  to  free  trade; 
and  in  1878  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  which  resulted  in 
a  return  to  protection.  Since  July  1,  1879,  pig-iron  has 
been  subject,  in  Germany,  to  a  duty  of  ten  marks  a  ton. 
Now  it  so  happened  that,  at  the  very  time  this  duty  was 
imposed,  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  process  became  available,  in 
consequence  of  which  German  ores,  previously  objectionable 
because  of  the  phosphorus  they  contained,  could  be  cheaply 
and  profitably  smelted.  This  discovery  gave  a  great  and 
immediate  impetus  to  the  German  production  of  iron,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  cost  of  production  was  so  much 
reduced  that  the  duty  caused  no  rise  in  price.  Germany 
became,  in  fact,  a  country  in  which,  without  the  help  of 
protection,  iron  could  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  anywhere. 
The  later  developement,  however,  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  In  the  year  1887,  the  first  iron  cartel  was 
formed  in  Westphalia,  and  gradually  the  whole  iron  trade 
became  subject  to  cartels.  The  formation  of  these  cartels, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  could  not  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  help  of  the  duty.*  These  cartels  were 
able  to  control  prices  except  in  so  far  as  foreign  competition 
set  limits.  Thus  they  were  able  to  raise  the  home  price 
above  the  world  price  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  They  so 
regulated  production  that  in  good  times  they  could  dispose  of 
almost  the  whole  produce  at  home,  but  in  bad  times,  without 
greatly  lowering  the  home  price,  they  applied  the  proceeds 
of  this  high  price  to  the  giving  of  an  export  bounty,  by 
means  of  which  their  surplus  was  rendered  saleable.  Thus 


*  See  Kestner,  ‘Die  deutschen  Eisenzolle  1879  bis  1890,’  Leipzig, 
1902,  p.  44. 
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the  effect  of  the  duty  was,  at  least  in  bad  times,  to  stimulate 
the  export  trade.  But  this  was  possible  only  because  German 
iron  could,  without  protection,  have  held  its  own  in  its  home 
market.  The  cost  of  production  of  iron  in  Germany  was  no 
greater  than  the  cost  of  bringing  foreign  iron  to  German 
ports;  but,  owing  to  the  duty,  foreign  iron  could  not  be 
brought  into  Germany  except  at  a  price  exceeding  the 
German  cost  of  production  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
Consequently  the  higher  price  which  the  cartels  exacted  in 
Germany  was  all  surplus  profit,  and  could  be  devoted  to 
the  fostering  of  exports. 

The  much  more  difiicult  question  remains  :  How  far  is  this 
state  of  things  a  benefit  to  Germany  ?  That  it  is  a  benefit 
to  the  German  iron  and  steel  producers  seems  almost 
undeniable ;  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  far  more  numerous 
classes  who  use  iron  and  steel  in  Germany  suffer  by  the 
higher  price.  In  Germany,  as  in  America,  there  is  a  general 
outcry  against  the  policy  of  selling  dear  at  home  and  cheap 
abroad ;  this  policy,  which  we  so  much  resent,  is  resented 
with  more  reason  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where 
it  is  practised.  One  is  often  reminded  of  the  Convention 
of  Cintra,  when  Wellington,  though  he  had  secured  a  signal 
triumph  over  the  French,  was  recalled  and  put  on  his  defence 
before  a  Court  of  Inquiry.  Thereupon  Napoleon  observed  that 
he  had  intended  to  court-martial  his  generals,  but  the  English 
had  saved  him  the  trouble.  So  with  the  policy  of  trusts  and 
cartels ;  it  rouses  an  indignation  abroad  which  is  only  allayed, 
so  far  as  it  is  allayed,  by  the  knowledge  that  we  regard 
cheapness  as  a  grievance,  and  would  prefer  that  the  foreigner 
should  ask  a  higher  price.  It  is,  in  fact,  undeniable  that  the 
high  prices  exacted  by  trusts  diminish  the  home  consumption, 
and  injure  all  trades  which  employ  the  product  in  question 
as  raw  material;  for  this  diminishes  the  power  of  the  nation 
concerned  to  export  more  highly  finished  manufactures, 
and  impoverishes  the  population  as  a  whole ;  and  that,  though 
particular  export  trades  are  benefited,  the  total  of  exports 
is  lessened  and  the  nation  suffers.  If  foreign  exports  have 
grown  faster  than  ours,  that  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  seventies,  from  which  all  such  estimates  start,  we  had 
already  exploited  our  natural  resources  much  more  fully,  and 
had  established  a  more  normal  proportion  between  our  home 
and  foreign  trade.  It  is  due  also,  in  part,  to  the  omission  of 
shipping  in  the  calculation  of  exports.  It  is  well  known 
that,  while  our  shipping  has  grown,  American  oversea 
shipping  has  greatly  declined ;  and  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
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this  result  is  largely  due  to  the  difiPerence  in  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  two  countries.  In  1872,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
favourite  year,  the  earnings  of  our  oversea  shipping,  esti¬ 
mated  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen’s  method,  amounted  to  about 
thirty-six  millions;  in  1902  they  are  estimated  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  have  amounted  to  ninety  millions.  This  increase 
of  fifty-four  millions  must  be  added  to  the  increase  of  our 
exports  in  any  estimate  which  pretends  to  be  scientific.  To 
a  great  extent,  finally,  the  slow  growth  of  our  exports  is 
accounted  for  by  the  prodigious  growth  of  the  home  demand, 
due  simply  to  the  general  increase  of  wealth.  Many 
engineering  firms  have  had  to  forgo  orders  abroad  simply 
because  they  were  full  up  with  orders  for  months  ahead ; 
and  this  case  is  typical  of  others.  If  England  were  to  grow 
suddenly  poorer,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  exports  would 
be  stimulated,  as  recently  in  Germany,  by  the  paucity  of 
home  purchasers  This  illustrates  how  fallacious  a  test  of 
national  prosperity  is  afforded  by  exports. 

(4)  It  is  said  that  if  we  persist  in  our  free-trade  policy 
we  shall  lose  the  trades  which,  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  are  the  most  desirable,  and  be  left  only  with  such  as 
employ  chiefly  unskilled  labour  and  are  not  coveted  by 
foreign  nations.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  arguments  in 
Professor  Ashley’s  work  on  ‘  the  Tariff  Problem.’  It  is  not 
a  strictly  economic  argument,  and  it  must  be  tested,  not  by 
(I  priori  reasoning,  but  by  an  examination  of  the  facts. 

Professor  Ashley  gives  a  list  (p.  106)  of  seven  growing 
export  trades :  Apparel  and  slops,  jam  and  pickles  and 
confectionery,  oil  and  floor  cloth,  caoutchouc  manufactures, 
soap,  furniture,  cordage  and  twine.  These  trades,  apparently, 
are  regarded  as  peculiarly  undesirable,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  they  employ  sweated  East  End  labour.  On  this  subject 
there  are  several  things  to  be  said.  The  confectionery 
trade,  which  protectionists  are  never  weary  of  ridiculing 
and  decrying,  contains,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the  very 
best  managed  factories  in  the  country,  notably  the  Bourne- 
ville  cocoa  and  chocolate  works,  famous  throughout  the 
world  for  the  satisfactory  conditions  under  which  the 
workpeople  live.  In  regard  to  soap,  the  same  holds  of 
Port  Sunlight.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for  objecting 
to  these  trades  except  that  they  have  the  effrontery  to 
prosper.  In  all  the  seven  trades  concerned.  Professor 
Ashley  asserts,  England  ‘has  a  “  differential  advantage” 

‘  over  America  and  her  colonies  in  the  presence  of  a  mass  of 
‘  cheap,  low-grade  and  docile  labour’  (p.  110).  Peculiarly 
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notable  in  connection  with  this  dictum  are  the  cases  of 
caoutchouc  manufactures,  and  of  cordage  and  twine.  For, 
strange  to  say,  the  United  States  export  of  these  to  us  has 
been  growing  at  a  very  much  greater  rate  than  our  exports. 
The  United  States  exports  to  us  of  caoutchouc  manufactures, 
as  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Blue  Book  (Cd.  1761), 
amounted  in  1890  to  only  62,605?.  They  remained  roughly 
stationary  for  the  next  four  years  ;  but  from  1895  onwards 
they  have  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1902  they  amounted  to 
360,309?.  For  cordage  and  twine,  the  figures  for  1890  are 
not  available ;  in  1891  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
us  amounted  to  12,532?.,  and  in  1902  they  had  grown  to 
112,078?.— an  increase,  as  the  Tariff  Eeform  League’s  Hand¬ 
book  would  put  it,  of  800  per  cent.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  items,  which  are  regretted  when 
they  appear  among  exports,  swell  the  totals  of  our  imports 
of  manufactures  from  the  United  States,  with  which  it  is 
sought  to  alarm  us.  Professor  Ashley  also  gives  a  table  of 
the  export  of  spirits,  which  shows  a  steady  growth.  Although 
he  apparently  considers  this  regrettable,  he  does  not  draw 
any  definite  moral — perhaps  he  wishes  to  hint  at  some  scheme 
of  Licensing  Reform  which  would  enable  us  to  consume  all 
our  spirits  at  home.  But,  inasmuch  as  British  Possessions 
take  thi’ee-fourths  of  our  export  of  spirits,  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  policy  of  Imperial  preference  would  diminish  the 
evil.  This  last  remark,  by  the  way,  applies  to  apparel  and 
slops,  and  we  believe  to  confectionery  also. 

But  apart  from  such  arguments,  it  must  be  urged  that 
Professor  Ashley’s  list  is  carefully  selected  to  prove  his  point. 
The  making  of  machinery  is  one  of  the  trades  which 
have  admittedly  prospered  under  free  trade :  one  wonders 
whether  Professor  Ashley  would  be  prepared  to  address  a 
meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  as 
*  cheap,  low-grade  and  docile.’  He  might  receive  information 
which  would  lead  him  to  alter  the  epithet  ‘docile.’  Coal 
is  admittedly  most  fiourishing,  yet  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  coal-miner  is  deficient  in  virility.  But  coal-mining  is 
decried  as  an  expenditure  of  national  capital,  and  to  diminish 
the  output  of  coal  is  an  avowed  object  of  the  protectionists. 
The  shortsightedness  of  this  policy  is  most  remarkable.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  methods  of  storing  and  transporting 
energy  will  be  invented  within  the  next  century,  which  will 
facilitate  the  use  of  water  power  and  of  wind,  and  enable 
the  nations  without  coal  to  dispense  with  our  services.  And 
it  is  also  certain  that  any  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining 
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coal  will  greatly  stimulate  invention  in  this  direction.  Thus 
it  behoves  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  coal  while  we  can, 
and  meanwhile  to  devote  ourselves  to  paying  off  the  national 
debt.  Ship-building  again  is  of  all  industries  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  commercially  and  politically :  under  free 
trade  we  have  much  more  than  doubled  our  output  in  thirty 
years :  and  it  is  evident  how  seriously  it  would  be  affected 
by  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  instruments 
of  construction  and  repair.  And  shipping  :  time  was  when 
we  were  proud  that  ‘  Britannia  rules  the  waves,’  but  now 
this  boast  has  become  the  mark  of  a  Little  Englander,  and 
we  are  told  from  the  Admiralty  that  it  is  infra  dig.  to 
be  an  ‘  Imperial  Carter- Paterson  ’ !  This  is  truly  the 
strangest  Imperialism  for  a  naval  power. 

Lastly,  the  building  trade  has  shown  for  many  years  a 
rapid  growth  and  a  steady  prosperity.  No  one,  we  think, 
has  yet  discovered  that  building,  as  an  occupation,  is  specially 
detrimental  to  health  or  morals,  while  an  increase  in  house 
accommodation  is  perhaps  the  one  form  of  industrial 
achievement  which  is  most  warmly  desired  by  the  social 
reformer.  It  is  evident  that  protection  can  do  nothing  but 
harm  to  the  building  trade. 

The  assertion  that  the  trades  which  flourish  under  free 
trade  are  undesirable  is,  therefore,  quite  unsupported  by 
the  facts.  Indeed,  some  of  the  trades  which  are  likely  to 
be  injured  by  protection — cotton,  building,  coal-mining, 
engineering,  ship-building,  and  shipping — are  among  the 
most  desirable  as  regards  skill  and  conditions  of  labour,  and 
among  the  most  vitally  important  to  our  wealth  and  our 
imperial  power. 

Having  now  examined  the  main  alignments  in  favour  of 
protection  pin-e  and  simple,  it  remains  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  colonial  preference.  These  proposals  are  defended 
partly  on  purely  insular  grounds,  partly  as  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  step  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  latter  object  is  the  one 
which  has  caused  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  take  up  the  whole 
scheme.  But  it  will  be  better  first  to  examine  the  gain 
which  is  promised  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Our  exports,  we  are  told,  have,  on  the  whole,  remained 
nearly  stationary  for  thirty  years;  but  while  our  exports 
to  foreign  protected  countries  have  diminished,  our  exports 
to  ohr  colonies  have  increased.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  at 
Glasgow : 

‘  I  have  paid  that  if  our  Imperial  trade  declines  we  decline.  My 
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second  point  is  this  ;  It  will  decline  inevitably  unless,  while  there  is 
still  time,  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  preserve  it.  Have  you  ever 
considered  why  it  is  that  Canada  takes  so  much  more  of  the  products 
of  British  manufacturers  than  the  United  States  of  America  does  per 
head  ?  When  you  answer  that,  I  have  another  conundrum.  Why  does 
Australia  take  about  three  times  as  much  per  head  as  Canada  ?  And 
to  wind  up.  Why  does  South  Africa — the  white  population  of  South 
Africa- take  more  per  head  than  Australasia?  When  you  have  got 
to  the  bottom  of  that — and  it  is  not  difficult — you  will  see  the  whole 
argument.’ 

He  proceeded  to  explain  the  course  of  protection.  The 
longer  a  nation  has  been  protectionist,  the  more  is  produced 
at  home,  and  the  less  it  suffers  the  shame  and  degradation 
of  imports.  Then  followed  the  ‘  schedule  of  forbidden  indus- 
‘  tries,’  which  has  disappeared  from  the  republished  speeches. 
This  process  of  protection,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  repre¬ 
sents  as  being  so  profitable  to  the  nation  practising  it,  is  to 
be  arrested  at  its  present  stage  by  the  offer,  on  our  part,  of 
preferential  duties  on  corn,  meat,  and  wine.  In  the  role  of 
Cobden-up-to-date,  he  offers  to  the  colonies  the  destiny 
which,  he  tells  us,  the  United  States  found  beneath  their 
dignity,  of  digging,  delving,  and  ploughing  for  ns.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  shall  preserve  at  least  our  colonial  markets, 
which  otherwise,  like  the  markets  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  would  be  lost  to  us  by  the  growth  of  native  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  inherent  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  this  :  all  the 
arguments  employed  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  which 
we  should  derive  from  protection  apply  even  more  strongly 
to  the  colonies,  and  are  believed  by  them  to  be  sound. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  picture  of  the  successes  obtained  by 
Germany  and  the  United  States  is  not  calculated  to  deter  the 
colonies  from  following  their  example.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  arguments  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  favour  of 
lowering  colonial  tariffs  against  our  manufactures  apply 
with  equal  or  greater  force  agaiust  protection  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Accordingly  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
campaign  is  to  strengthen  the  protectionist  parties  through¬ 
out  the  Empire ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  in  spite  of 
|)references,  colonial  tariffs  are  directed  chiefly  against  us, 
because  we  are  the  chief  exporters  of  manufactures.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  proposal  that,  in  return  for  preferences,  a 
promise  should  be  given  not  to  start  new  industries  by 
means  of  protection  has  had  to  be  abandoned  j  what  remains 
is  preference,  in  the  sense  that  the  existing  tariff,  already 
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sufficiently  protective  against  British  goods,  is  to  be  raised 
still  higher  against  foreign  goods.  The  reasoning  applied 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  regard  to  the  principal  protectionist 
foreign  countries  will  show  the  uselessness  of  such  a  boon. 
The  most  that  it  can  secure  is,  that  such  manufactures  as 
are  imported  should  be  British.  But  this  only  preserves  us 
from  other  outside  competition ;  and  it  is  not  Germany  or 
France  that  has  driven  us  from  the  American  market,  but 
America.  Thus  so  long  as  the  colonies  accept  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  view  as  to  the  advantages  of  a  tariff,  they  will  continue 
more  and  more  to  exclude  our  manufactures,  admitting 
finally  (if  any)  only  such  as,  for  natural  reasons,  they  cannot 
produce  themselves.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  a  policy 
which  assures  them  that  they  are  swelling  the  ranks  of  their 
unemployed  by  admitting  our  goods  will  encourage  them  to 
persist  in  that  practice.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that, 
from  the  insular  point  of  view,  any  advantage  is  offered  to 
us  which  can  for  a  moment  be  weighed  against  the  taxation 
of  food. 

The  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the  Empire  that  are 
involved  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  are  more  difficult  to 
estimate^  and  it  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  he  has 
means  of  judging  as  to  colonial  sentiment  which  make  it 
somewhat  rash  to  challenge  his  opinion.  Certainly  we 
should  show  by  adopting  his  policy,  especially  if  we  had  not 
been  told  so  much  of  advantages  to  ourselves,  a  desire  for 
the  advancement  of  the  colonies  which  might  well  cause 
them  to  entertain  friendly  feelings  towards  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  view  of  the  extremely  unequal  distribution 
of  favours  between  the  various  colonies  involved  in  the 
proposals,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  disputes  could  be 
avoided,  especially  if  we  persisted  in  the  refusal  to  tax 
foreign  wool.  But  the  taxation  of  foreign  wool,  if  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  an  export  drawback,  would  interfere  seriously 
with  our  export  of  woollens,  while  if  such  a  drawback  were 
given,  it  is  probable  (as  is  pointed  out  by  the  Board  of 
Trade)  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  tax  might 
be  recovered,  since  we  export  more  wool  in  a  manufactured 
form  than  we  import  raw  from  all  foreign  countries.  But  if 
this  happened,  the  pretended  preference  would  of  course  be 
illusory. 

Apart  ft’om  these  difficulties,  however,  which,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  goodwill,  could  perhaps  be  overcome,  there  remain 
serious  Imperial  objections  to  the  scheme.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  it  would,  as  the  foregoing  pages  have  sought  to  show^ 
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impoverish  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thereby  render  it  less 
able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  armaments.  In  the  second 
place,  as  Lord  Goschen  showed  at  Liverpool,  it  would 
gravely  endanger  our  food  supply  in  time  of  war.  It  is  a 
disputed  point  whether  food  is  contraband  of  war,  and  so 
long  as  the  bulk  of  our  imported  corn  comes  from  the 
United  States,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  support  our 
contention.  In  a  war  with  any  power  other  than  the 
United  States,  they  would,  as  matters  stand,  secure  our 
supply  of  corn  by  shipping  it  in  neutral  bottoms ;  whereas, 
if  our  supply  came  from  Canada,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  weaken  our  navy  by  detaching  cruisei’s  sufficiently 
strong  to  convoy  it  across  the  Atlantic.  Even  in  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  our  supply  would  be  safer  from 
there  than  from  Canada.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  United  States  could  interrupt  railway  communication  in 
Canada,  whereas  the  possibilities  of  gain  would  cause  a 
round-about  import  from  the  United  States  to  be  inevitable. 
A  third  objection  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view  is  the 
far  greater  readiness  of  foreign  governments  to  combine 
against  us,  which  would  result  from  our  abandoning  free 
trade.  Hitherto,  it  has  paid  every  foreign  nation  better 
that  we  should  possess  any  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface 
than  that  any  third  power  should  do  so,  and  this  has 
rendered  ineffective  the  very  general  jealousy  which  is  felt 
of  us.  A  fourth  objection  is  the  decay  of  our  shipping  which 
protection  would  cause ;  for  our  merchant  shipping  both 
affords  the  means  of  transporting  armies  and  ensures 
facilities  of  all  kinds  which  would  be  indispensable  to  the 
navy  in  the  event  of  war. 

Both  on  Imperial  grounds,  and  as  a  matter  of  economic 
loss  or  gain,  then,  we  hold  with  Professor  Marshall,  that 
the  case  for  free  trade  now  is  even  more  overwhelming  than 
it  was  sixty  years  ago.  But  free  trade  was  not  then,  and  is 
not  now,  merely  a  question  of  economic  loss  or  gain.  It 
involves  greater  issues,  and  must  be  judged  by  reference  to 
larger  ideals. 

It  is,  perhaps,  just  because  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
great  work  of  emancipation  was  so  far  advanced  towards 
completion,  that  another  ideal  has  in  recent  years  to  some 
extent  supplanted  in  the  public  mind  the  old  ideal  of 
freedom.  The  new  ideal  has  two  main  aspects.  It  glorides 
national  sentiment,  which  in  England  has  been  christened 
Imperialism,  though  its  basis  is  the  tie  of  blood  and  the 
belief  in  racial  character  as  the  dominant  factor  in  history. 
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And,  secondly,  it  prefers  deliberate  efficient  organisation  to 
laissez  fairs. 

It  is  too  large  a  task  even  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  good 
and  evil  that  lie  in  this  movement  of  public  opinion.  But 
we  must  reiterate,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  dogmatic,  our 
conviction  that  all  that  is  sound  in  Imperialism,  all  that 
is  genuine  in  the  cult  of  efficiency,  is  not  merely  com¬ 
patible  with  free  trade,  but  incompatible  with  any  deviation 
from  it.  Indeed,  historically  whatever  we  have  achieved  in 
these  directions  is  greatly  due  to  the  larger  outlook  on  the 
world,  the  purity  and  intensity  of  public  spirit,  which,  if  they 
were  not  caused  by  free  trade,  at  least  came  into  English 
politics  in  the  free-trade  epoch. 

It  would  be  cowardly  to  ignore  the  fact  that  so-called 
Imperialism  sometimes  has  an  ugly  side  to  it.  It  has 
encouraged  the  belief,  now  accepted  as  almost  axiomatic, 
that  whatever  benefits  one  nation  must  harm  another,  and 
vice  versa.  Under  the  influence  of  this  belief,  trade  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  warfare ;  and  it  happens  that  exports  have  been 
taken  as  marking  success,  imports  as  marking  failure.  In 
spite  of  this  view,  no  one  supposes  that  in  actual  warfare 
nations  would  only  attack  each  other’s  exports,  and  leave 
imports  to  arrive  unimpeded.  But  the  conception  that  trade 
offers  mutual  advantages  has  become  impossible  to  men 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  grasping  pugnacity  which  forms 
Bismarck’s  legacy  to  the  civilised  world.  Thus  the  Tariff' 
Reform  League’s  Speaker’s  Handbook  suggests  (p.  18)  as  a 
question  unanswerable  by  opponents,  ‘  Why  are  Protectionist 
‘  countries  so  anxious  that  we  shall  stick  to  “  Free  Trade”?’ 
The  reply,  that  though  our  abandonment  of  free  trade  would 
injure  us,  it  would  injure  foreign  nations  also,  is  apparently 
unimaginable  to  the  protectionist.  And  since  it  is  often 
easier  to  see  how  others  are  to  be  injured  than  how  we  are 
to  be  benefited,  it  is  thought  a  sufficient  recommendation  of 
a  measure  that  it  will  impoverish  the  foreigner.  And  when 
we  are  told  that,  as  all  must  agree,  we  ought  to  consider 
our  colonists  as  brothers,  it  is  not  only  forgotten  that  it  was 
the  decried  Cobdeuites  who  gave  them  self-government,  but 
it  is  also  forgotten  that  even  foreigners  are  human  beings, 
and  that  their  evil  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Indeed,  the  chief 
reason  in  some  minds  why  we  should  cherish  the  colonies  is 
that  they  may  help  us  to  injure  other  nations.  That  a 
similar  spirit  exists  elsewhere  is  a  poor  reason  to  adduce. 
Free  traders  believe  that,  whatever  other  nations  may  do, 
our  policy  of  free  imports  is  even  more  beneficial  to  us  than 
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to  them ;  and  they  refuse  to  accept  without  examination  the 
postulate  that  one  nation’s  gain  must  be  another’s  loss. 
This  maxim  they  regard  as  dangerous  to  the  peace,  as 
destructive  of  what  is  best  in  civilisation,  and  finally — since 
it  must  apply,  if  true,  within  the  British  Empire — as  fatal, 
in  the  long  run,  to  that  Imperial  unity  which  is  professedly 
desired.  Where  the  spirit  of  monopoly  is  rampant,  union 
among  the  different  interests  and  classes  rests  on  as  pre¬ 
carious  a  basis  as  honour  among  thieves. 

There  remains  the  plea  that,  as  in  many  departments  of 
social  life  organisation  has  displaced  laissez  faire,  so  our 
foreign  trade  should  be  subject  to  deliberate  control  and 
organisation  with  a  view  to  national  efficiency.  It  is  undeni¬ 
able  that,  with  the  progress  of  science  and  the  increased 
power  of  co-operation,  it  has  become  increasingly  necessary 
to  form  huge  machines,  in  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  individual  is  sacrified  for  a  common  end.  Our  States, 
our  armies,  our  businesses,  are  all  larger  than  those  of  the 
past;  and  though  more  wants  can  be  satisfied,  the  road 
from  a  want  to  its  satisfaction  has  become  longer  and  harder 
to  survey.  There  thus  arises  at  least  an  apparent  conflict 
between  liberty  and  efficiency;  and  in  this  conflict,  a  large 
section  of  public  opinion  demands  that  liberty  should  be 
sacrificed.  But  it  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  the 
conflict  is  so  great  as  some  believe.  The  heyday  of  free 
trade  was  not  in  fact,  after  all,  an  epoch  of  wholly  reckless 
selfishness.  It  was  during  the  very  years  when  our  tariff 
was  being  cleared  of  protective  and  burdensome  duties  that 
our  modern  system  of  local  government  and  national  educa¬ 
tion  was  created,  a  system  which,  with  all  its  faults, 
represents  an  immense  advance  in  the  direction  of  order 
and  efficiency  in  social  life.  Under  the  segis  of  free  trade 
there  has  grown  up  the  vast  co-operative  movement,  which 
speaks  for  six  million  people,  and  forms  the  world’s  model 
for  industrial  democracy.  Endless  forms  of  voluntary 
organisation  have  sprung  up  which  obviate  and  mitigate 
the  evils  of  a  merely  chaotic  individualism ;  and  the  State 
has  by  perpetual  experiment  enlarged  and  defined  the  limits 
within  which  it  can  usefully  assist,  guide,  and  control  these 
developements.  The  antithesis  between  freedom  and  organi¬ 
sation  is  thus  to  a  large  extent  illusory.  But  it  is  the 
Liberal  tradition  to  bring  schemes  of  State  interference  to 
two  tests — first,  whether  they  tend  to  depress  individual 
energy  or  hamper  individual  initiative;  secondly,  whether 
they  tend  to  the  general  public  interest  or  only  to  the 
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interest  of  a  privileged  few.  Judged  by  these  tests  we 
believe  that  protection  stands  condemned. 

The  modern  protectionists  boast  of  considering  the  dyna¬ 
mics  of  industry  as  well  as  its  statics;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  have  considered  the  dynamics  of 
national  character.  We  in  England  have  prided  ourselves, 
ever  since  the  Armada,  upon  our  individual  energy  and 
resourcefulness;  and  this  quality,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
doubt,  we  owe  to  our  long  tradition  of  freedom.  At  any 
given  moment,  it  may  be  admitted,  it  might  be  possible, 
provided  sufficient  genius  could  be  harnessed  to  the  machine, 
to  obtain  better  results  by  a  centralised  organisation  than 
by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  unfettered  enterprise.  But 
the  ultimate  issue  depends  upon  the  national  character, 
and  under  the  debilitating  influence  of  a  governmental  hot¬ 
house  national  character  cannot  maintain  the  highest  level. 
In  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  supposed,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  that  nations  under  parliamentary  government 
must  be  powerless  against  despotic  monarchies ;  but  under 
Louis  XV.  matters  wore  a  very  different  aspect,  and  it  was 
not  France  that  conquered  in  the  end.  And  free  co-opera¬ 
tion,  such  as  our  English  system  fosters,  develops  qualities 
which  no  state  regulation  can  secure.  The  trusts  which 
protection  calls  into  being,  with  their  ruthless,  masterful 
policy,  may  show  vigour  while  they  are  still  young;  but 
the  history  of  all  institutions  proves  that  decrepitude  must 
soon  overtake  them,  and  leave  a  general  decay  of  enterprise 
and  honesty. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  spoken  much  of  the  great  ideal  of 
empire,  and  has  represented  his  opponents  as  men  of  sordid 
and  slothful  minds,  to  whom  material  wealth  is  all  in  all. 
The  ideal  of  a  great  empire  inspired  by  high  purposes, 
preserving  liberty  and  justice,  pacific  in  its  dealings  with 
foreign  powers,  fulfilling  its  trust  towards  subject  races — 
this  is  an  ideal  which  has  inspired  many  of  the  best  of  our 
nation,  and  the  hope  of  its  realisation  has  formed  a  part  of 
daily  happiness.  But  the  empire  for  which  our  admiration 
is  demanded  is  an  empire  shorn  of  the  qualities  that  have 
most  fostered  our  patriotism.  It  is  to  be  aggressive,  filled 
with  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  held  together  by  narrow  ties 
of  interest — we  are  assured  that  it  will  break  asunder  unless 
the  poorer  members  pay  the  richer  ones  a  gratuity  of  some 
3«.  6d.  a  year — exploiting  the  labour  of  those  who  are  not 
of  British  descent — Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  consider  the  case  of  India — aiming  everywhere  at  forcible 
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dominion.  And  at  home,  behind  the  protection  of  the  tariff, 
trusts  will  grow  up,  destroying  liberty  and  corrupting  our 
public  life.  In  every  election  candidates  will  have  to  pro¬ 
mise  increased  protection  for  the  industries  carried  on  in 
their  constituencies,  and,  if  they  refuse,  they  will  fail  to  be 
elected.  High-minded  men,  disgusted  at  the  necessity  for 
such  tactics,  will  no  longer  take  part  in  politics,  and  their 
place  will  be  taken  by  men  open  to  the  only  arguments  that 
trusts  are  able  to  employ.  The  purity  of  our  public  life, 
achieved  slowly  by  the  nineteenth  century,  will  be  a  dream 
of  the  past,  and  interests  will  govern  in  the  lobby  and  at 
the  polls.  This  is  the  ‘great  ideal  ’  which,  we  are  told,  only 
Little  Englanders  reject ;  only  Little  Englanders  will  believe 
that  we  may  be  in  the  right  where  our  policy  differs  from 
that  of  foreign  nations.  England  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
is  still,  pre-eminent  in  liberty ;  freedom  in  government,  in 
religion,  and  in  trade  are  English  contributions  to  political 
practice.  Nothing  but  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  ideal  of 
freedom  can  preserve  our  Empire ;  nothing  else  can  make  it 
worth  preserving. 
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Art.  IX.— FAHIE’S  LIFE  OF  GALILEO. 

1.  Galileo;  his  Life  and  Work.  By  J.  J.  Fahib.  London  : 

John  Murray,  1903. 

2.  Le  Opere  di  Galileo  Galilei.  Edizione  Nazionale  sotto 

gli  Auspicii  di  sua  Maesta  il  d’  Italia.  Direttore 
Antonio  Favaro.  Firenze ;  G.  Barbera,  1890,  &c. 

3.  Galileo  Galilei  e  lo  Studio  di  Padova.  Per  Antonio 

Favaro.  Due  Volumi.  Firenze :  Le  Monnier,  1883. 

4.  Galileo  Galilei  e  Suor  Maria  Celeste.  Per  Antonio 

Favaro.  Firenze;  G.  Barbera,  1891. 

5.  Galilee  et  la  Belgique.  Par  le  Docteur  George  Mon- 

CHAHP.  Saint-Trond:  1892. 

G.  Galileo  and  his  Judges.  By  F.  E.  Wegg-Prosser. 
London  ;  Chapman  and  Hall,  1889. 

A  THICKET  of  secular  controversies  has  grown  up  round 
the  name  of  Galileo  Galilei.  The  invention  of  the 
telescope  with  the  ensuing  celestial  revelations,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  microscope  and  of  the  first  thermometer, 
the  design  for  the  first  pendulum-clock,  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  motion,  have  all  been  credited  to  him  for  plausible 
reasons,  and  denied  to  him  without  palpable  injustice.  In 
the  thorny  underwood  of  his  relations  with  the  Holy  Office, 
broad  clearings  have  been  made  by  modern  research.  Their 
real  nature  is  now  accurately  known ;  the  secret  causes  of 
their  being  what  they  actually  were  can  readily  be  con¬ 
jectured.  Further,  the  myths  created  by  ignorance  or 
fraud  have  been  dispelled.  The  dungeon,  the  rack,  the 
horrors  of  solitary  confinement,  have  disappeared  from  the 
authentic  narrative;  the  famous  epigram  of  recalcitrance 
has  been  consigned  to  the  well-furnished  repository  of 
fictitious  phrases. 

The  work  of  which  we  have  quoted  the  title  at  the  head 
of  this  article  may  be  considered  as  authoritative.  Written 
with  the  concurrence  of  Professor  Favaro,  it  brings  the  main 
results  of  his  twenty-five  years  of  patient  toil  within  easy 
reach  of  the  English-speaking  public.  The  task,  meritorious 
in  itself,  has  been  adequately,  though  not  brilliantly, 
performed.  Mr.  Fahie  tells  his  story  plainly  and  clearly ; 
he  avoids  unnecessary  divagations ;  he  is  precise  in  his 
statements ;  and  he  disguises  no  part  of  the  truth.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  strong  partisan — biographers  are  scarcely  expected 
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to  hold  the  balance  even ;  and  he  freely  distributes  oppro¬ 
brium  in  the  sense  of  his  prepossessions ;  yet  he  never 
distorts  a  fact.  His  faithfulness  in  this  respect,  and  his 
care  in  avoiding  casual  slips  and  vexatious  blunders,  deserve 
emphatic  recognition  ;  and  his  deficiency  in  literary  style 
may  be  excused  in  a  case  where  matter  is  more  important 
than  manner. 

His  sparing  selection  from  the  ample  store  of  materials 
rendered  available  to  him  through  the  industry  and  generosity 
of  his  quasi-colleague  was  well  advised.  He  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  distending  his  book  to  twice  its  present 
dimensions ;  but  it  would  have  been  deteriorated  in  the 
same  proportion.  As  it  is,  it  fully  meets  the  requirements 
of  ordinary  readers. 

Professor  Favaro  is  a  Galilean  specialist.  As  Director  of 
the  sumptuous  National  Edition  of  the  Tuscan  astronomer’s 
works,  of  which  twelve  volumes  have  been  already  published, 
and  eight  are  to  come,  he  has  ransacked  Europe  for 
documents  of  illuminative  import,  and,  as  the  upshot,  has 
brought  together  over  4,000  letters  worth  printing,  among 
which  are  420  indited  or  dictated  hy  Galileo  himself.  Of 
his  manuscript  treatises,  some  are  hopelessly  lost,  yet 
surprisingly  few  considering  the  vicissitudes  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  For  it  appears  that,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  entire  precious  deposit  of  Galilean  papers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  two  brothers  who  covered  their  name  of 
Ronzanini  with  ignominy  by  selling  them,  bundle  by  bundle, 
to  a  pork-butcher  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio.  Most  authors, 
we  imagine,  would  elect  to  ‘  stop  a  bung-hole  ’  with  their 
proper  and  personal  dust,  rather  than  enfold  sausages  with 
their  literary  remains.  However,  the  devastation  was 
fortunately  arrested  at  an  early  stage  of  its  progress  by 
Giovan  Battista  Nelli’s  recognition  of  Galileo’s  handwriting 
on  the  greasy  wrapper  of  one  of  Cioci’s  savoury  ehefs- 
(Foeuvre.  The  irony  of  mortality  was  less  poignantly 
expressed  by  the  grin  of  Yorick’s  skull  under  the  sad  gaze 
of  Hamlet. 

The  birth  of  Galileo  Galilei  at  Pisa,  February  15,  1564, 
preceded  by  three  days  the  death  of  Michelangiolo  Buonar¬ 
roti  at  Rome.  He  came  of  a  good  old  Florentine  stock. 
His  ancestors,  the  Bonajuti,  known  by  the  name  of  Galilei 
after  1343,  took  during  at  least  two  centuries  an  honourable 
part  in  the  government  of  the  Republic.  They,  however, 
lapsed  into  obscurity  after  its  fall.  Vincenzio,  the  father  of 
our  philosopher,  was  unlucky  and  impecunious.  His  gifts — 
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and  they  were  many — turned  to  the  smallest  possible  financial 
account.  He  played  bewitchingly  on  the  lute ;  wrote  with 
distinction  on  the  history  and  theory  of  music ;  was  versed 
in  the  ‘humanities’;  and  possessed  something  more  than 
a  smattering  of  mathematics.  He  married  Giulia  Ammannati 
of  Pescia,  had  seven  children,  and  reached  the  end  of  his 
unprosperous  career  July  2, 1591.  His  eldest  son  inherited, 
in  a  greatly  enhanced  degree,  his  versatile  genius.  An 
indefinite  number  of  roads  to  fame  seemed  to  lie  open  before 
him.  The  mystery  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci’s  universal  power 
was  rendered,  so  to  speak,  patent  in  him. 

‘  Does  he  paint  ?  he  fain  would  write  a  poem — 

Does  he  write  ?  he  fain  would  paint  a  picture.’ 

The  making  of  toy-machines  diverted  his  infancy;  his 
faculty  for  music  was  inborn  and  exquisite;  he  was  a 
connoisseur  in  painting,  and  might,  had  he  been  free  to 
follow  his  bent,  have  continued  the  tradition  of  Orcagna  and 
Ghirlandajo ;  his  verses  ‘  of  occasion,’  though  now  and  again 
threatening  to  put  ‘  Pegasus’s  neck  ’  out  of  joint,  have  the 
‘  bite  *  of  Giusti’s  satires ;  and  he  had  wit  and  vigour  to  turn 
each  faculty  to  account.  He  studied  classical  literature  in 
the  monastery  of  Vallombrosa,  and  had  boyish  leanings 
towards  the  monastic  life.  But  his  father,  urged  by  family 
straits,  wished  to  make  him  a  cloth-merchant;  then,  in 
view  of  his  irrepressible  brilliancy,  consented  to  his  ex¬ 
changing  the  ell-measure  for  the  gallipot  and  electuary.  So 
he  was  entered  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  as  pupil  of  Andrea 
Cesalpino,  the  Aretine  physician  and  botanist. 

Galileo  was  then  seventeen.  Keen,  eager,  disputatious, 
he  took  nothing  for  granted ;  and  the  sobriquet  of  ‘  The 
‘  Wrangler,’  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  class-rooms,  still 
carries  with  it  an  intimation  of  unpopularity,  Polemics 
were,  indeed,  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Aristotelian  yoke 
had  begun  to  gall;  headlong  seekers  for  new  knowledge 
threw  it  off,  amid  tumultuous  alternations  of  applause  and 
disapproval.  Kamus  led  the  attack  in  France,  Telesius  in 
Italy — Telesius  described  by  Fiorentino  as  a  ‘  rough  sketch 
‘  of  Galileo  ’  {V  ahhozzo  del  Galilei).*  The  Calabrian  innovator 
had,  in  1581,  nearly  concluded  his  campaign  against  the 
traditional  doctrines.  He  was  the  ablest  and  sanest  leader 
of  the  party  of  revolt,  and  issued  prosperously  from  his  life’s 
undertaking.  Paul  IV.  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of 
Cosenza;  Gregory  XIII.  invited  him  to  expound  his  philo- 

♦  Bernardino  Telesio,  p.  111. 
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sophy  at  Eoine ;  the  Cosentine  Academy  was  re-named 
‘  Telesian  ’  in  his  honour.  His  younger  contemporary,  the 
Dalmatian  Patricius,  who  taught  debased  Platonism  at 
Ferrara  while  Galileo  was  kicking  over  the  traces  of 
Aristotelianism  at  Pisa,  petitioned  Gregory  XIV.  to  decree 
its  suppression  in  the  schools,  and  substitute  instruction  in 
the  books  of  Plato,  Hermes,  Asclepius,  and  Zoroaster !  In 
1575,  Antonio  Persio  defended  two  thousand  novel  proposi¬ 
tions  at  Venice,  and,  but  for  the  menacing  attitude  of  the 
students,  would  have  renewed  the  joust  of  intellects  at 
Padua.  And  six  years  later  Giordano  Bruno  proclaimed  at 
Paris  the  supreme  virtue  and  efficacy  of  his  universal  art  of 
knowledge. 

Galileo  thus  breathed  from  the  first  a  turbid  mental 
atmosphere.  Ideas  hurtled  through  it  like  missiles;  the 
din  of  battle  was  everywhere  ;  and  the  clash  and  confusion 
proved  stimulating.  Cesalpino’s  promising  pupil,  although 
he  seems  to  have  adopted  one  of  his  least  profitable 
speculations,  was  no  docile  learner.  He  sat  in  judgement  on 
all  that  was  put  before  him,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
came,  appropriating  much,  and  rejecting  more,  but  always 
independently.  He  could  be  no  man’s  disciple.  Alterius  ne 
‘  git,  qui  8U11S  esse  potest,’*  might  have  been  his  motto.  For 
good  or  ill,  his  personality  was  overwhelming.  Things 
would  doubtless  have  gone  more  smoothly  with  him  had  it 
been  otherwise.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  fine  scorn 
of  the  asinine  impedes  a  start  in  life,  and  jeopardises  each 
attained  position.  This  is  one  of  the  many  morals  to  be 
drawn  from  the  long  Galilean  tragedy. 

The  isochronism  of  the  pendulum  may  have  been  known 
before  1581,  though  Ihe  fact  is  not  clearly  established. 
What  is  quite  certain  is  that  it  was  definitively  discovered 
in  that  year  by  Galileo.  Watching  the  swing  of  a  lamp  in 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  he  noticed  that  it  came  to  rest  by 
vibrations  of  constantly  diminished  range  executed,  never¬ 
theless,  in  strictly  equal  times.  Now  he  had  the  art,  not 
only  of  hitting  upon  novelties,  absolute  or  virtual,  but  of 
giving  them  eclat;  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  pendulum 
was  once  for  all  assigned  its  function  of  a  time-measurer. 
He  constructed,  almost  on  the  spot,  a  little  instrument  for 
determining  the  rate  of  the  pulse  by  winding  and  unwinding 
a  string  with  a  bob  attached  to  it ;  which  excited  wide¬ 
spread  admiration,  and  rapidly  came  into  use  by  the  medical 

•  Inscribed  by  Paracelsus  beneath  a  portrait  of  Cornelius  Agiippa. 
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profession.  Anti  this  was  only  the  prelude,  though  after  a 
considerable  interval,  to  further  developements. 

Galileo  at  this  time  knew  no  mathematics.  His  father 
had,  for  an  intelligible  reason,  carefully  kept  them  out  of 
his  way.  The  science  was  in  low  repute.  To  the  Chair  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Pisa  a  salary  (as  Mr.  Fahie 
tells  us)  of  sevenpence-halfpenny  a  day  was  attached,  while 
the  Professor  of  Medicine  received  twenty  shillings.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Vincenzio  Galilei  suppressed  geometry 
in  the  curriculum  of  his  son’s  studies.  But  the  odds  are 
against  him  who  fights  with  nature ;  and  it  fell  out 
somehow — for  the  eavesdropping  legend  is  more  picturesque 
than  plausible — that  the  budding  physician  succumbed  to 
the  spell  of  Euclid,  and  overmastered  by  austere  charms 
which  leave  our  degenerate  schoolboys  apparently  unscathed, 
confessed  to  his  father  his  unhappy  attachment,  and  obtained 
his  reluctant  consent  to  pledge  his  troth  to  a  dowerless 
bride.  So  he  proceeded  in  due  course  from  Euclid  to 
Archimedes,  invented  the  cycloid,  or  ‘  wheel-curve,’  and 
caught  glimpses  of  that  wonderful  ‘  method  of  indivisibles,’ 
to  which  Euler’s  pencil  owed  its  faculty  of  being  cleverer 
than  its  master. 

Meantime,  Galileo  had  suffered  the  academic  shipwreck 
which  has  marked  the  opening  of  many  great  careers.  He  left 
the  university  without  a  degree  in  the  summer  of  1585.  This 
was  in  part  owing  to  his  poverty,  in  part  to  his  obnoxiousness. 
He  was  as  a  bell-ringer  to  the  somnolent ;  and  the  hostility 
which  his  audacities  had  provoked  showed  itself  in  the 
refusal  of  the  place  on  the  foundation  solicited  for  him  by 
his  father  under  the  sheer  stress  of  necessity.  Without 
wreath  or  ring,  accordingly,  Galileo  returned  penniless  to 
the  paternal  roof.  All  that  was  left  to  him  was  the  ebullient 
spirit  of  an  inventor  ;  but  he  made  it  suffice.  He  constructed 
a  ‘  hydrostatic  balance,’  investigated  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  wrote  essays  on  these  subjects,  which,  circulated  in 
manuscript,  attracted  considerable  notice.  Through  reading 
them,  the  Marquis  Guidubaldo  del  Monte  of  Pesaro  became 
the  author’s  warm  partisan,  and  his  recommendation  secured 
for  him  the  patronage  of  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  Ferdinand  I.  He  travelled,  moreover,  to  Rome  in 
1587,  and  there  knit  cordial  relations  with  the  Jesuit  mathe¬ 
matician  Clavius,  who  gave  Christendom  the  Gregorian 
Calendar,  and  took  from  it  ten  superfluous  days. 

But  appreciation  does  not  satisfy  hunger,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  still  remote.  The  young  Florentine  had 
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detractors  as  well  as  admirers,  the  pungency  of  his  phrases 
having  been  in  no  wise  impaired  by  his  lack  of  scudi ;  and 
his  applications  for  teaching  posts  brought  him  only  a  series 
of  rebuffs.  One  is  reminded  of  Bacon’s  ‘  continual  disgraces  ’ 
in  the  early  years  of  James  I.  Things  began  to  look 
desperate ;  and  Professor  Favaro  *  has  brought  to  light 
documentary  evidence  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
sail  from  Venice  for  the  East  when  his  friends  at  Pesaro 
managed  to  obtain  for  him  a  paltry  stipend  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Pisa.  Sixty  scudi  (13?.)  a  year  secured 
Galileo  for  Italy.  This  was  in  1589. 

During  the  ensuing  two  years,  he  established,  by  a 
striking  catena  of  experiments,  the  elementary  principles 
of  mechanics.  They  had,  it  is  true,  been  already  in  part 
demonstrated  by  Stevin  of  Bruges,  with  whose  results 
Galileo  must  have  been  made  acquainted  by  his  Belgian 
correspondents,  among  whom,  in  1688,  Michel  Coignet  and 
Ortelius  of  Antwerp  are  specifically  mentioned.f  Varro  of 
Geneva,  too,  and  Benedetti  at  Venice  had,  in  1584-5, 
impugned  Aristotle’s  dicta  on  statics,  and  propounded  just 
views.  But  those  views  needed  forcible  reiteration  ;  and 
Galileo  had  the  brazen  throat  of  the  herald,  as  well  as  the 
strong  arm  of  the  champion.  It  was  then,  in  spite  of 
Stevin’s  very  precise  anticipation,  a  memorable  morning  when 
he  ascended  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  and  let  fall  from  its 
summit,  before  the  eyes  of  a  curious  and  incredulous  throng, 
a  ten-pound  and  a  one-pound  shot.  To  their  extreme 
discomfiture,  the  weights  reached  the  ground  together.  Yet 
Aristotle  had  laid  it  down  that  times  of  descent  are  inversely 
as  mass.  The  proof  of  his  error  was  undeniable;  the  idol 
of  the  schools  was  ipso  facto  shattered ;  and  the  iconoclast 
incurred  ill-will  proportioned  to  the  completeness  of  his 
triumph.  Moreover,  his  verdict  On  a  dredging-machine 
invented  by  Giovanni  dei  Medici  was  more  candid  than 
courtly ;  and  a  consequent  temporary  eclipse  of  grand-ducal 
favour  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversaries.  They 
compelled  his  retirement ;  and  he  withdrew  to  Florence  as 
indigent  as  when  he  had  quitted  it  three  years  previously. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  death  of  his  father  had  thrown 
upon  him  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  his  family,  of 
whom  there  were  extant  and  helpless,  besides  the  mother,  a 


*  Galileo  e  Suor  Maria  Celeste,  p.  25. 
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brother  Michel  an  giolo,  endowed  with  the  hereditary  gift  for 
music,  and  a  plentiful  lack  of  common  sense;  and  three 
unmarried  sisters,  meritoriously  undistinguished.  Galileo, 
however,  was  now  too  widely  known  to  be  long  neglected. 
Discarded  by  Tuscany,  he  was  adopted  by  the  Venetian 
Eepublic ;  and  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Padua  having  become  vacant,  he  was  installed  in  the  post 
with  a  salary  of  180  Borins,  September  26,  1592. 

A  prosperous  breeze  thus  at  last  filled  the  sails  of  his  craft. 
And  he  had  learned  in  adversity  prudence  enough  to  trim 
them  in  conformity  with  its  direction.  Already  a  convinced 
Copernican,  he  taught  the  ‘  Sphere  ’  on  Ptolemaic  principles. 
Of  this  he  informed  Kepler  in  his  first  letter  to  him,  dated 
August  4,  1597.  Nor  can  he  be  justly  blamed  for  keeping, 
at  his  start,  in  the  groove  of  antique  opinion.  Maestlin, 
Kepler’s  master  at  Tubingen,  acted  similarly,  and  incurred 
no  reproach  of  dissimulation.  Galileo  only  bided  his  time. 
In  the  interim,  he  continued  his  mechanical  demonstrations, 
and  devised  machines  and  instruments,  more  or  less  to  his 
own  profit  and  the  public  benefit.  His  ingenious  ‘  compass 
‘  of  proportion  ’  came  into  immediate  and  extensive  demand, 
supplied  from  a  private  factory  established  in  the  inventor’s 
house.  Although  an  analogous  contrivance  had  earlier  been 
realised  by  Joost  Biirgi,  the  Swiss  watchmaker,  Galileo’s 
originality  was  incontestable,  and  Baldassare  Capra,  who 
set  up  a  claim  to  what  had  become  a  valuable  property,  was 
condemned  by  the  University  authorities  as  an  impudent 
impostor.  His  final  castigation  was  administered  by  Galileo 
himself  in  one  of  those  bristling  diatribes  with  which  the 
press  in  those  days  teemed ;  and  Capra  descended  into  the 
shades. 

The  increase  of  Galileo’s  salary  to  320  florins,  on  his  re¬ 
appointment  by  the  Venetian  Senate  in  1599,  matched  but 
in^equately  the  growth  of  his  reputation.  A  concourse  of 
scientific  enthusiasts  from  all  parts  of  Europe  hung  on  his 
words,  and  enrolled  themselves  among  his  pupils — ‘  cooks’ 
‘sons,  dukes’  sons,’  wandering  students,  scions  of  royal 
houses,  princelets,  potentates  in  posse,  the  Archduke  Fer¬ 
dinand,  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
among  the  number.  William  Haiwey  must  have  heard  some 
of  his  brilliant  discourses,  and  may  even  have  been  made 
acquainted  by  him,  vivd  voce,  with  Cesalpino’s  crude  notions 
about  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  To  accommodate  his 
private  pupils,  he  took  a  large  house  in  the  Via  Vignali, 
and  did  not  disdain  the  personal  superintendence  of  liberal 
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catering  arrangements.  He  was  doubtless  a  genial  padrone 
di  casa. 

The  outburst  of  a  ‘  new  star  ’  in  October  1G04 — Kepler’s 
star  in  Serpentarius — gave  him  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
off  the  mask  of  superannuated  doctrine  which  he  had  worn 
in  deference  to  his  conservative  environment.  His  lectures 
on  the  subject  had  a  clamorous  success.  He  spoke  in  Italian 
for  the  nonce,  although  Latin  was  still  the  language  of 
prescription  for  professorial  purposes ;  and  the  ample  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Aula  Magna  proving  inadequate  for  the  shelter 
of  his  overflowing  audiences,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to 
address  them  in  the  open  air.  The  notoriety  thus  given  to  a 
phenomenon  clearly  incompatible  with  Peripatetic  principles 
was  extremely  distasteful  to  the  holders  of  them,  who 
would  have  desired  to  ignore  what  they  could  not  explain  ; 
and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rationale  fumbled 
together  to  save  the  credit  of  Aristotle  was  not  one  whit 
more  absurd  than  the  emanation-hypothesis  advocated  by 
their  rhetorical  antagonist.  But  perhaps  the  less  said  on 
this  point  the  better.  For,  ‘  use  every  man  after  his  desert  ’ 
in  the  matter  of  speculations  about  celestial  novelties,  and 
who,  even  in  our  enlightened  days,  ‘shall  ’scape  whipping?  ’ 

The  invention  of  the  telescope  is  involved  in  no  kind 
of  obscurity.  It  belongs  assuredly  and  unquestionably  to 
Johan  Lippershey,  a  spcctacle-maker  of  Middelburg.  Three 
instruments  for  aiding  vision  at  a  distance  were  constructed 
by  him  for  the  States- General  in  1608,  and  of  these  two 
binoculars  were  sent  to  Paris  for  presentation  to  Henri 
Quatre.*  Their  marvellous  performance  was  the  talk  of 
the  town;  specimens  were  multiplied;  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi 
heard  of  them  at  Venice  in  December,  and  he  was  in  close 
touch  with  Galileo ;  in  May  1609  one  was  seen  and  handled 
by  Jerome  Sirturus  in  the  shop  of  a  Milanese  jeweller, 
commissioned  by  the  Conde  de  Fuentes  to  mount  it  for  him 
in  a  silver  tube.  Ou  August  24,  Galileo  offered  to  the  Doge 
of  Venice,  as  a  virtual  novelty,  his  first  ‘  ocular  instrument.’ 
He  asserted  its  derivation  on  the  hint  of  what  had  been  done 
•elsewhere  from  ‘  the  most  profound  optical  principles,’  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  he  had  a  model  to  work  from. 
But  whether  he  started  from  a  bare  intimation  that  it  was 
feasible  to  diminish  the  apparent  distance  of  objects  by 
means  of  a  combination  of  lenses;  or  whether  a  detailed 
<le8cription  of  the  Dutch  instrument  had  reached  him,  it  is 
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now  impossible  to  decide.  The  pcrspicitlum  excogitated  bj 
him  was  of  the  type  now  known  as  an  opera-glass.  The 
true  astronomical  telescope  was  designed  by  Kepler  in  1611. 

Inevitably,  and  at  once,  the  new  mode  of  reinforcing  sight 
was  employed  in  scanning  the  heavens ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  number  of  surprising  discoveries  ensued.  They 
ensued  independently  and  almost  simultaneously  in  far-oflf 
localities.  In  July  1609,  Thomas  Harriot,  at  Syou  House, 
sketched  the  lunar  landscape  with  a  spy-glass  made  in 
Holland ;  three  or  four  months  later,  Maj^er  of  Anspach 
(Simon  Marius)  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites;  in  December  1610,  at  Osteel  in  Friesland,  Johann 
Fabricius  was  astounded  by  the  sight  of  a  sunspot,  pro¬ 
bably  the  identical  object  viewed  by  Harriot  December  8. 
Northumberland’s  ingenious  guest  continued  for  two  years 
to  observe  these  phenomena,  and  deduced  from  them  the 
period  of  the  sun’s  rotation ;  but  left  his  results  in  manuscript 
and  undivulged.  Not  so  Galileo.  He  had  the  instinct  of 
achievement,  and  also  of  giving  publicity  to  his  achievements. 
His  experiments  were  picturesque,  besides  being  conclusive. 
The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  is  permanently  associated  with 
one;  the  lately  crumbled  campanile  of  San  Marco  with 
another.  From  its  topmost  arcade  he  showed  to  a  group 
of  ‘Excellencies,’  August  21,  1609,  the  campanile  of  Santa 
Giustina  at  Padua,  clear-cut,  and  seemingly  seven,  and 
not  twenty-two,  miles  distant ;  and  was,  within  four  days, 
confirmed  for  life  in  his  professorship  with  a  salary  of 
1,000  crowns.  Then,  at  Padua,  the  series  of  his  astronomical 
detections  opened.  He  noted  the  mountains  of  the  moon  ; 
he  verified  the  conjecture  of  Democritus  regarding  the 
stellar  constitution  of  the  Milky  Way;  counted  forty 
Pleiades ;  and  January  7,  1610,  half  descried  and  wholly 
divined  the  Jovian  system.  By  the  middle  of  March,  the 
entire  world  was  cognisant  of  these  startling  novelties.  The 
‘  Sidereus  Nuncius,’  hot  from  the  Baglionian  printing-press, 
announced  them  ttrbi  et  orbi.  More  followed.  Venus  in 
crescent  form,  Saturn  apparently  triple,  the  sun  maculated, 
in  turns  attracted  his  attention,  and  were  added  to  his 
trophies.  His  fame  grew  to  be  exclusive.  Scarcely  a 
beggarly  rag  of  credit  was  left  for  any  other  telescopic 
observer.  He  claimed  all ;  and  he  had  the  ear  of  the  world. 
Although  Fabricius  and  Scheiner  (the  Jesuit  astronomer  ot 
Ingolstadt)  published  their  separate  discoveries  of  sunspots 
before  him,  he  asserted  priority  over  both.  The  matter  was 
trivial ;  but  what  is  not  trivial  is  a  man’s  reputation  for 
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honesty ;  and  that  of  Simon  Marius  was  clouded  for 
centuries  by  Galileo’s  imputations.  That  they  lacked  any 
solid  foundation  has,  we  think,  been  proved  by  the  enquiries 
of  MM.  Oudemans  and  Bosscha ;  *  but  their  results  were 
made  known  too  late  for  availability  in  Mr.  Fahie’s  book, 
which  thus  unfortunately  helps  to  perpetuate  an  unjust 
tradition.  Mayer  published  his  ‘  Mundus  Jovialis  ’  in  1614. 
Galileo  maintained  it  to  be  a  fraudulent  concoction  of  the 
materials  given  by  himself  in  the  ‘  Sidereus  Nuncius,’  and 
hinted  that  Mayer  had  never  even  seen  the  satellites  of 
which  he  pretended  to  depict  the  configurations.  We  are 
now,  however,  assured  on  unquestionable  authority  that  the 
work  of  Marius  is  original,  and  of  no  contemptible  quality. 
So  far  from  being  a  trespasser  upon  the  Tuscan  astronomer’s 
domain,  he  modestly  admitted  his  inferiority ;  and  he 
assigned  with  unmistakable  truthfulness  December  29,  1609, 
as  the  date  of  his  first  definite  view  of  the  Jovian  attendants, 
showing  him  (when  the  difference  of  style  is  taken  into 
account)  to  have  been  one  day  in  arrear  of  his  rival.  The 
mythological  names  which  still  designate  them  in  text-books 
were  proposed  by  Marius,  while  Galileo’s  courtly  association 
of  the  little  ‘  stars  ’  with  the  Medicean  dynasty  dropped  into 
even  more  speedy  oblivion  than  Herschel’s  laudable  attempt 
to  ensphere  George  III. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Galileo  was  the  effective  founder 
of  descriptive  astronomy.  His  contemporaries  saw  what 
he  saw,  but  with  eyes  unpurged  by  euphrasy;  he  alone 
appreciated  its  enormous  significance.  He  made  mistakes ; 
his  arguments  were  sometimes  fallacious ;  his  methods  were 
often  rude.  He  was  less  profoundly  versed  in  optics  than 
Porta ;  his  intellect,  compared  with  the  delicate  and  recondite 
genius  of  Kepler,  seems  almost  coarse  in  its  brilliant 
strength.  Every  fibre  of  it,  however,  was  workable,  and 
came  into  play ;  and  he  natui*ally  commanded  and  sub¬ 
jugated  opinion.  What  he  claimed  was  instinctively 
accorded  to  him ;  and  was  in  very  large  measure  rightfully 
his  due.  Only  the  merest  fringe  of  his  merit  was  contest- 
able.  Supreme  ability,  inexhaustible  energy,  rapidity  of 
insight,  the  luck  of  birth  in  a  thought-stirring  time,  and  at 
the  centre  of  mental  commotion,  vigour  in  grasping  at  a 
fortunate  invention,  and  perspicacity  in  discerning  its 
untold  capabilities — all  conspired  towards  his  identification 
with  a  new  epoch  in  celestial  science. 

*  ‘  Galilee  et  Marius,’  ‘  Archives  N^erlandaises  de  Science,’  t.  viii., 
1903. 
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Success  left  him  unsatisfied.  He  desired  leisure,  the 
crowning  luxury  of  creative  minds,  and  at  Padua  it  was 
unattainable.  And  he  was  doubtless  haunted  besides  with 
those  nostalgic  longings  which  rendered  Dante’s  exile  a 
life-long  martyrdom.  For  no  Italian  is  quite  at  home  out 
of  sight  of  his  own  bell-tower,  more  especially  when  the 
bell-tower  happens  to  be  marble-encrusted,  and  of  Giotto’s 
design.  So  he  applied  for  a  philosophical  sinecure  at  the 
Medicean  Court,  and  obtained  it  July  12, 1610.  Then  came 
a  triumphant  visit  to  Rome,  where  Paul  V.  and  sundry 
Cardinals  acclaimed  his  discoveries,  pronounced  genuine 
and  stupendous  by  a  junta  of  learned  Jesuits.  His  horizon 
appeared  cloudless.  He  was  forty -seven ;  his  splendid 
faculties  were  in  their  prime  ;  he  had  secured  comparative 
affluence ;  sordid  cares  no  longer  vexed  his  soul.  Trouble 
was  indeed  brewing  in  the  schools  ;  but  the  higher  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authorities  admired  and  acquiesced  in  his  speculations. 
His  letters  on  Sunspots,  published  by  the  Lyncean  Academy 
in  1613,  were  openly  Copernican  ;  yet  copies  were  received 
with  effusive  thanks  by  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini  (afterwards 
Urban  VIII.),  and  by  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo;  and  he 
had  adherents  at  the  Papal  Court  who  encouraged  his  most 
sanguine  anticipations.* 

Nevertheless,  a  struggle  was  impending.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  opinions  rooted  in  the  soil  of  ages  should 
be  overthrown  without  something  of  a  tempest.  Ideas 
materialise,  and  create  vested  interests ;  and  those  menaced 
with  the  deprivation  of  them,  finding  scientific  arguments 
fail,  caught  at  the  resource  of  hurrying  on  an  adverse 
theological  decision.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  by  one  Boscaglia,  a  crusted  peripatetic  professor  at 
Pisa,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  a  Court  entertainment 
to  impress  upon  the  Grand  Duchess  Cristina  the  literal 
incompatibility  of  certain  passages  in  Scripture  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion.  Galileo  was  instantly  on 
fire.  The  effervescence  of  his  thoughts,  the  fatal  facility 
of  his  eloquence,  got  the  better  of  his  prudence ;  and  he 
wrote,  December  21,  1613,  the  ‘Letter  to  Castelli’  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  This  plea  for  a  divorce  between 
science  and  theology,  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  Febru¬ 
ary  5,  1615,  rendered  the  situation  full  of  peril,  though  the 
Roman  authorities  still  hoped  to  tide  over  the  crisis. 
Cardinals  del  Monte  and  Bellarmine  agreed  that  Galileo 
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could  safely  advocate  the  Copernican  system  on  mathematical 
grounds,  provided  he  left  Scripture  to  theologians.  And 
Monsignor  Dini  emphatically  advised  him  to  *'  write  freely, 
*  but  keep  outside  the  sacristy.’  *  He  unhappily  neglected 
the  warning.  His  ‘  Letter  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Cristina  ’ 
was  an  elaborate  apology  for  the  rights  of  natural  science, 
asserting  the  supremacy  of  demonstration,  the  immutability 
of  fact,  and  the  irreversibility  of  inferences  based  upon 
evidence  convincing  to  the  investigators  themselves.  A 
question  was  thus  raised  pregnant  with  grave  issues ;  its 
decision  had  become  of  urgent  necessity.  Galileo  came  to 
Rome  expecting  to  carry  the  position  with  the  help  of  his 
powerful  protectors.  But  genuine  alarm  had  been  excited ; 
and  interested  parties  kept  it  from  becoming  too  soon 
allayed.  They  scored  a  victory  when,  on  February  24, 1616, 
the  qualifiers  of  the  Holy  Office  reported  the  propositions 
submitted  to  them  regarding  the  earth’s  movements  to  be 
contrary  to  the  approved  sense  of  Scripture.  A  decree  in 
correspondence  with  this  pronouncement  was  passed  March  5, 
but  remained  unconfirmed  by  the  Pope.  Galileo’s  works 
were  not  prohibited  or  censured;  he  was,  however,  per¬ 
sonally  admonished,  at  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
February  26,  to  relinquish  the  heliocentric  theory,  and  ab¬ 
stain  from  advocating  it,  verbally  or  in  writing ;  ‘  other- 
‘  wise  proceedings  would  be  taken  against  him  in  the  Holy 
Office;  which  injunction  the  said  Galileo  promised  to  obey.’f 
His  disregard  of  it  constituted  the  gravamen  of  the  charge 
on  which  he  was  tried  in  1633. 

He  returned  to  Florence,  meanwhile,  in  no  sort  of  disgrace. 
Paul  V.  had  assured  him,  in  a  long  interview,  of  his  con¬ 
tinued  favour ;  and  Cardinal  Bellarmine  had  provided  him 
with  a  certificate  to  show  that  neither  recantation  nor 
penance  had  been  required  of  him.  Although  things  had 
not  gone  as  he  wished,  his  native  buoyancy  finally  conquered 
depression,  and  inspired  the  hope  that  he  might,  after  all,  be 
permitted  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  calamitous  decree.  In 
1617,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  the  Villa  Segni,  on  the  hill 
of  Bellosguardo,  now  the  Villa  I’Ombrellina,  and  there 
observed  the  three  comets  of  1618.  He  wrote  about  them 
over  the  signature  of  Mario  Guiducci,  one  of  his  many 
disciples  ;  struck  with  the  point  of  his  spear  the  shield  of  a 
Jesuit  astronomer  named  Grassi,  and  was  at  his  best  in  the 
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fray  whicli  ensued.  Its  sole  noteworthy  outcome  was  the 
publication  of  ‘II  Saggiatore.’  This  book  dazzled  most 
men’s  judgement.  It  was  licensed  at  Rome  with  an 
encomium ;  Urban  VIII.,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  (his 
election  took  place  August  8,  1623)  succumbed  to  its  fasci¬ 
nation,  and  had  it  read  aloud  to  him  at  meals ;  it  could 
neither  be  discredited  nor  suppressed.  It  was  indeed  more 
remarkable  for  scintillating  wit  than  for  profound  reasoning ; 
but  it  had  the  attraction  of  being  unmistakably,  if  covertly, 
Copernican.  Since  1620,  if  not  before,  it  had  been  per¬ 
missible  to  maintain,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  the 
earth  revolved  axially  and  oi’bitally;  and  Galileo  had  full 
confidence,  now  that  his  patron,  the  enlightened  Maffeo 
Barber  ini,  occupied  the  pontifical  throne,  in  the  benignant 
elasticity  of  this  interpretation.  He,  however,  failed  to 
induce  the  Pope  to  repeal  the  decree  of  1616.  Tokens  of 
predilection  were  lavished  upon  him  at  his  visit  of  homage 
in  1624,  but  this  one  petition  was  refused.  There  was  to  be 
no  ostensible  change  of  policy.  Still,  sympathetic  toleration 
might  be  counted  upon,  and  Galileo  was  a  master  in  verbal 
fencing ;  so  he  began  without  misgivings  the  composition 
of  his  ‘  Dialogo  dei  due  Massimi  Sistemi  ’ :  a  book  memorable 
in  itself,  and  much  more  so  in  its  consequences.  Although 
completed  in  1629,  it  did  not  issue  from  the  press  until 
1632.  Obstacles  of  various  kinds  intervened.  The  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  censors,  the  carrying  out  of  the  required 
alterations,  the  death  of  Prince  Cesi,  President  of  the 
Lyncean  Academy,  an  outbreak  of  plague  interrupting 
communications,  and  finally  necessitating  the  transference 
of  the  publication  to  Florence,  occasioned  vexatious,  and 
well-nigh  interminable,  delays.  But  when  the  book  did 
appear,  it  took  Europe  by  storm.  It  was  translated  into 
French,  Latin,  German,  and  English.  There  was  nothing 
comparable  to  it  in  scientific  literature ;  subject  and  treat¬ 
ment  were  alike  new;  animated  diction,  fluent  rhetoric, 
scathing  irony,  were  employed  with  consummate  skill  to  bring 
home  to  all  classes  of  readers  the  conviction  of  seductive  and 
far-reaching  truths. 

Most  of  the  arguments  employed  to  support  them  have 
long  since  become  trite  by  familiarity.  One,  however,  was 
so  crank  as  to  subside  quickly  to  the  bottom ;  yet  Galileo 
set  particular  store  by  it.  He  had  probably  picked  up  from 
Cesalpino  the  notion  that  the  tides  are  due  to  some  kind  of 
movement  in  the  earth ;  and  he  modified  it  to  suit  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  heliocentric  demonstration.  Led  astray  by  his 
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eagerness,  he  placed  this  catchpenny  dialectical  toy  in  the 
forefront  of  his  reasoning,  and  paid  Kepler  the  tribute  of 
some  mild  ridicule  for  holding  the  moon  to  be  in  any  way 
concerned  with  tidal  affairs.  Even  more  remarkable  than 
the  mistake  about  the  tides  is  the  omission  from  the 
Dialogue  of  any  mention  of  Kepler’s  Laws.  They  had  been 
public  property  for  ten  years  when  he  wrote ;  why  did  he 
ignore  them?  Not  through  jealousy.  The  temper  of  his 
mind  was  scornful,  but  he  was  incapable  of  the  meanness 
of  envy.  The  silences  of  great  men  are  often  inexplicable. 
Nine  years  after  Napier’s  invention  of  logarithms,  Bacon 
lamented  the  want  of  a  compendious  method  of  calculation;* 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  finds  no  place 
in  his  survey  of  contemporary  science ;  Descartes  thought 
it  admissible  to  overlook  Galileo;  and  Laplace  remained 
serenely  unconscious  of  Kant.  But  Kepler’s  Laws  made 
just  the  buttress  to  the  Copernican  edifice  needed  to  lend  it 
stability ;  hence  their  neglect  by  one  of  its  chief  architects 
is  an  extremely  curious  fact.  Perhaps  he  failed  to  perceive 
the  need.  He  cared  little  for  the  purely  technical  side  of 
astronomy.  He  took  an  essentially  popular  view  of  it.  And 
because  the  intricate  and  improbable  details  of  the  cumbrous 
planetary  machine  constructed  at  Frauenburg  engaged  little 
of  his  attention,  their  abolition  by  Kepler’s  marvellous  divin- 
atory  power  afforded  him  no  sensible  relief.  The  Laws,  so 
fundamental  to  our  conceptions,  thus  remained  extraneous 
to  his  mode  of  thought. 

The  full  import  of  the  publication  was  gathered  at 
Rome  only  from  the  sensation  produced  by  it  elsewhere. 
It  was  then  perceived  to  be  a  daring  manifesto  in  favour  of 
the  new  views  of  the  universe,  masked  by  a  derisively  sub¬ 
missive  preface.  The  Pope  was  indignant;  the  licensing 
officials,  among  whom  Galileo  had  private  friends  disposed 
to  gloss  over  suspicious  passages,  wore  disgraced  ;  a  genuine 
panic  spread  among  pious  and  well-meaning  persons.  There 
was  no  question  of  dogma;  but  disciplinary  decorum  had 
been  violated,  and  perfidious  counsellors  were  at  hand  to  put 
the  worst  construction  on  the  offence. 

On  October  1,  1632,  Galileo  received  a  citation  to  Rome. 
On  January  20,  after  every  resource  of  delay  and  evasion  had 
been  exhausted,  he  set  out  on  his  dolorous  journey.  He  was 
infirm  in  body  (apart  from  medical  certificates),  he  was 
troubled  in  mind,  and  the  plague  was  raging.  Twenty  days’ 
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quarantine  at  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Ponte  Centino  did 
not  tend  to  raise  his  spirits ;  but  much  of  the  gloom  was 
dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  his  welcome  at  the  Tuscan 
Embassy,  where  Niccoliui  and  his  family  were  at  his 
devotion. 

The  proceedings  that  ensued  have  acquired  secular 
notoriety ;  only  their  most  salient  points  need  to  be 
recapitulated.  Galileo’s  case  was  rendered  hopeless  by  the 
discovery,  in  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition,  of  an  in¬ 
criminating  document.  This  was  a  minute  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  intimated  to  him  in  1616,  against  hulding  or 
teaching  the  heliocentric  theory,  a  prohibition  which  he 
bad  palpably  disregarded.  His  promise  to  conform  to  it 
had,  indeed,  weighed  lightly  with  him.  He  had  either 
dismissed  it  from  his  mind,  or  thought  of  it  as  a  formal 
obligation  cancelled  by  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circum¬ 
stances.  When,  however,  the  forgotten  record  was  brought 
to  light,  the  affair  assumed  a  sinister  aspect.  Galileo  was 
then  proved  to  have  personally  de6ed  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Office ;  and  for  this  transgression  he  was  personally 
tried  and  condemned. 

He  was  now  thoroughly  intimidated.  At  6rst  he  stood 
on  his  innocence,  maintaining  that,  so  far  from  advocating, 
he  had  refuted  the  censured  opinion  in  his  world-famous 
Dialogue.  Eighteen  days  later,  on  April  30,  he  admitted 
having  been  seduced  by  vain-glory  into  lending  victorious 
force  to  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  but  volunteered  to  add 
a  sequel  in  rebutment  of  those  same  arguments.  This 
humiliating  avowal  was  the  prelude  to  a  spectacle  which 
sears  the  historical  conscience  of  all  who  respect  religion 
and  science,  and  know  that  no  real  contradiction  can  arise 
between  them.  In  the  Dominican  church  of  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  on  June  24,  1633,  Galileo  abjured  on  his 
knees,  and  was  sentenced  for  his  ‘  glaring  violation  ’  of  the 
command  laid  upon  him  individually  in  1616,  to  imprison¬ 
ment  at  the  discretion  of  the  Tribunal,  and  the  recital,  once 
a  week  for  three  years,  of  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms. 
Three  of  the  ten  presiding  Cardinals  abstained,  by  a 
remarkable  accident,  if  accident  it  were,  from  signing  the 
condemnatory  decree,  and  it  received  no  papal  conhrmatiou. 

Well-informed  persons  have  long  been  aware,  and  Mr. 
Fahie’s  narrative  makes  it  perfectly  clear,  that  Galileo 
received  throughout  the  proceedings  privileged  treatment. 
He  was  in  the  actual  custody  of  the  Inquisition  from 
April  12  to  30,  and  again  June  21  to  21.  Details  are 
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wanting  as  to  his  acconamodation  during  the  latter  brief 
interval;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  during  the 
former,  he  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  of  the  Procurator 
Fiscal,  had  three  large  rooms  at  his  disposal,  a  servant  to 
wait  on  him,  and  meals  served  from  the  Ambassadorial 
kitchen.  After  the  trial,  Niccolini  was  permitted  to  reclaim 
his  gnest,  and  conduct  him  to  the  Villa  Medici  on  the 
Trinita  de’  Monti,  where,  in  years  gone  by,  he  had  exhibited 
the  telescopic  wonders  of  the  firmament  to  admiring  bevies 
of  Church  dignitaries.* 

He,  however,  desired  to  leave  Borne,  and  the  next 
*  prison  ’  assigned  to  him  was  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at 
Siena.  He  received  there  from  his  ex-pupil,  Ascanio  Piccolo- 
mini,  hospitality  more  cordial  than  discreet.  It  was  at 
least  reported  at  Borne,  as  Mr.  Wegg-Prosser  mentions  in 
his  dispassionate  summary  of  the  case,  that  his  warm  eulogies 
of  the  philosopher  were  accompanied  by  expressions  of 
dissent  from  the  verdict  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  the  same 
malicious  informers  added  that  Galileo  continued  to  dissem¬ 
inate  heliocentric  doctrines  from  under  the  very  roof-tree  of 
the  Archbishop.  These  cowardly  tale-bearers  were  probably 
responsible  for  the  vexations  occasioned  to  him  during  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  by  the  close  surveillance  under 
which  they  were  spent. 

Meanwhile,  he  longed  to  return  to  Florence,  and  resume 
his  interrupted  work ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  his 
petition  was  granted,  but  on  the  condition  of  avoiding 
publicity.  An  ideal  spot  awaited  his  retirement.  He  had 
become  in  1C31  the  virtual  owner  of  a  villa  at  Arcetri,  fitly 
named  *  II  Giojello ;  *  and  here  he  made  his  final  abode. 
The  adjacent  Torre  del  Gallo  afforded  him,  according  to  an 
uncertain  tradition,  a  vantage-post  for  observing  the 
heavens ;  here  he  received  Thomas  Hobbes ;  and  here,  when 
totally  blind,  he  conversed  with  John  Milton,  himself  destined 
to  a  similar  affliction. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  recommendation  of  II  Giojello 
was  its  vicinity  to  the  convent  of  San  Matteo,  where  Galileo’s 
two  daughters  were  nuns.  His  youth  had  been  ill-regulated, 
and,  although  unmarried,  he  had  three  children  whose 
mother  was  a  Venetian  woman  of  low  class.  The  girls  he 
devoted  to  the  cloister ;  the  son,  Vincenzio,  legitimated  in 
1619,  married  in  1629  Sestilia  Bocchineri,  a  lady  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  the  last  of  their  descendants  were  a  priest  and 
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a  monk  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  daughters,  known 
in  religion  as  ‘  Suor  Arcangela  ’  and  ‘  Suor  Maria  Celeste,’ 
differed  widely  in  character.  The  younger,  Arcangela, 
suffered  from  nerves,  and  was  otherwise  a  virtuous  nonen¬ 
tity  ;  while  the  elder  stands  out  as  a  shining  figure  through 
the  illumination  of  her  great  love.  Her  letters  to  her  father 
have  been  preserved,  and  disclose  in  their  pathetic  simplicity 
the  ardour  of  her  unwearying  affection.  Her  sole  joy  was  in 
doing  him  service.  She  copied  his  letters,  mended  his  linen, 
baked  dainties  to  tempt  his  failing  appetite ;  she  looked  after 
his  affairs  in  his  absence,  had  an  eye  to  his  vines,  plums, 
and  beans,  the  pigeons  in  his  dovecote,  his  mule  and  his 
mule-boy ;  no  concern  of  his,  spiritual  or  temporal,  was 
indifferent  to  her.  In  times  of  trouble,  she  admonished  him 
to  resignation  with  timid  piety,  and  consoled  herself  for  his 
penance  by  assnmingthe  responsibility  of  reciting,>in  his  stead, 
his  weekly  tale  of  psalms.  But  the  stress  of  that  sorrowful 
year  was  more  than  her  frail  health  could  withstand.  Her 
strength  visibly  declined,  and  she  died  after  a  brief  illness, 
April  2,  1634,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  It 
seemed  to  her  father  impossible  that  he  should  long  survive 
her,  but  his  strong  vitality  soon  dispelled  the  illusions 
of  grief,  and  brought  back  his  keen  zest  for  study  and 
investigation. 

Galileo’s  powers  were  never  more  splendidly  exerted  than 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life.  We  almost  forget  to 
pity  his  sorrows  through  admiration  of  his  achievements. 
His  best  work — the  work  by  which  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  dynamical  science — belongs  to  this  period.  Completed 
in  1636,  his  great  ‘  Dialoghi  delle  Nuove  Scienze  ’  were 
published  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Leyden  in  1638.  They  em¬ 
bodied  and  developed  the  results  of  forty  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  meditation  on  the  principles  of  mechanics.  He 
had  competitors  in  that  line  of  investigation ;  several  had 
preceded  or  started  simultaneously  with  him,  and  had  made 
creditable  progress ;  but  none  went  so  far  as  he,  and  none 
could  rival  him  in  the  largeness  and  security  of  the  views 
attained.  The  first  two  laws  of  motion  became,  through  the 
medium  of  this  discussion,  the  permanent  property  of  think¬ 
ing  men.  These  may  be  called  the  laws  of  the  continuance 
and  of  the  composition  of  motion.  A  moving  body,  that 
is  to  say,  travels  onward  indefinitely  in  the  same  straight 
line  unless  force  is  employed  to  arrest  or  deflect  it;  and 
each  fresh  impulse  acts  upon  an  already  moving  body  pre¬ 
cisely  as  if  it  were  at  rest,  the  resultant  line  of  travel  being 
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the  diagonal  of  the  ‘  parallelogram  of  forces.’  In  his  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  uniform  acceleration  of  falling  masses, 
Galileo  had  instinctive  recourse  to  expedients  of  integration  ; 
and  he  showed  the  path  of  a  projectile  launched  from  the 
earth’s  surface  to  be  sensibly  parabolic.  ^  All  the  great  im- 
‘  provements  ’  (to  borrow  Dr.  Playfair’s  words)  *  ‘  which 
‘  have  since  been  made  by  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
‘  natural  philosophy  ’  were  prepared  or  initiated  by  the 
Dialogues  on  the  ‘  New  Sciences.’  Galileo  made  Newton 
possible.  He  was  unable,  it  is  true,  even  dimly  to  forecast 
the  true  nature  of  the  force  regulating  planetary  circulation ; 
but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  had  his  faculties  been 
directed  primarily  to  mathematical  subjects,  he  would  have 
anticipated,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  invention  of  the 
fluxional  calculus.  He  at  any  rate  possessed  the  idea  of  it 
in  a  latent  form  ;  and  may  easily  have  transmitted  it  to  his 
disciple  Cavalleri,  who  formally  introduced,  in  1635,  the 
fruitful  method  of  ‘  Indivisibles.’ 

Galileo  made  his  last  astronomical  discovery  in  1637.  It 
was  that  of  the  moon’s  librations.  Although  the  same 
lunar  hemisphere  appears,  if  casually  observed,  to  be  in¬ 
variably  turned  towards  the  earth,  we  really  see,  from  time  to 
time,  narrow  strips  of  the  averted  side,  partly  through 
effects  of  perspective,  partly  because  of  the  actual  inequality 
of  the  moon’s  rotational  and  orbital  movements.  The 
perception  of  this  phenomenon  occasioned  vivid  amazement 
to  the  philosopher  of  Arcetri  ;  but  he  bad  no  more  than 
begun  to  enquire  into  it  when  incurable  blindness  fell  upon 
him.  Light  had  no  further  messages  for  him.  But  his 
darkness  did  not  exclude  thought ;  and  there  were  younger 
eyes  ready  for  his  service. 

In  the  summer  of  1639,  a  gifted  youth  of  eighteen  joined 
the  household  at  Arcetri.  Vincenzio  Viviani  was  then  at 
the  outset  of  a  long  and  distinguished  scientific  career ;  our 
own  Royal  Society  admitted  him  to  its  membership  in  1696 ; 
but  he  desired  to  be  remembered  only  as  ‘  the  last  disciple  of 
‘  Galileo.’  Strictly  speaking,  however,  he  was  superseded  in 
this  title  when  Torricelli  arrived  from  Faenza  late  in  1641. 
The  name  of  Evangelista  Torricelli  is  still  familiar  through 
his  invention  of  the  barometer ;  the  indefinite  remainder  of 
what  he  might  have  done  went  with  him  to  an  early  grave. 
Benedetto  Castelli,  too,  came  from  Rome  on  the  news  that 
the  master’s  end  was  at  hand.  He  was  a  priest  and  a  pro- 

*  Difneertation  iv.,  Ency.  Brit.,  8th  ed.  1853. 
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fessor,  faithful  in  both  capacities,  and  never  swerved  from 
his  allegiance  to  the  instructor  of  his  youth,  whose  closing 
days  he  was  privileged  to  console. 

They  were  not  days  of  idleness.  Mechanical  problems 
still  kept  his  mind  at  work.  The  Dialogues  had  not  ex¬ 
hausted  his  powers ;  he  desired  to  push  on  indefinitely 
further ;  and  he  dictated  to  Viviani  and  Torricelli,  almost  on 
his  death-bed,  portions  of  a  supplementary  discourse  on 
percussion.  He  also  thought  out  the  application  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  to  regulate  the  movement  of  time-pieces,  and  com¬ 
municated  the  details  to  his  son,  sixty  years  after  he  had 
noted  the  swing  of  the  cathedral-lamp  at  Pisa;  but  Vincen- 
zio  Galileo  died  in  1649,  while  engaged  in  constructing  the  first 
pendulum  clock,*  and  left  it  to  be  originated  over  again  by 
Christian  Huygens  in  1057. 

Galileo  never  wavered  in  his  heliocentric  convictions. 
Ten  months  before  his  death,  his  opinion  was  challenged 
regarding  Pieroni’s  supposed  detection  of  annual  parallaxes 
for  some  of  the  stars.  Such  apparent  displacements  had 
been  eagerly  looked  for  from  the  time  of  Copernicus  onward 
as  a  tangible  proof  of  the  earth’s  motion  ;  but  their  genuine 
measurement  was  only  made  possible  by  three  centuries  of 
progressive  refinements.  Notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  his 
desire  to  witness  that  remote  consummation,  Galileo  evi¬ 
dently  disbelieved  in  Pieroni’s  illusory  results ;  and  his 
phrases  on  the  subject  convey  the  exasperation  of  personal 
defeat.  He  cuts  at  his  Ptolemaic  opponents  with  scornful 
sarcasms ;  he  covertly  mocks  at  their  stupidity.  This  last 
bitter  utterance  of  the  great  Copernican  virtually  embodies 
the  apocryphal  ‘Eppur  si  muove.’  The  utterance,  un¬ 
worthy  and  uncandid  though  it  be,  affords  us  an  instructive 
glimpse  of  the  wrath  smouldering  at  his  heart  during  those 
strange  and  wonderful  years  at  Arcetri.  He  died  there, 
January  8, 1642,  and  was  buried,  as  every  reader  of  ‘  Childe 
‘  Harold  ’  knows,  in  Santa  Croce. 

His  influence  did  not  die  with  him.  The  Galilean 
philosophy  became  rapidly  predominant  in  Europe.  The 
philosophy,  we  mean,  of  nature  studied  by  reasoned  experi¬ 
ment,  by  tested  postulates,  by  the  rigid  laws  of  number  and 
space.  It  differed  from  the  philosop%  of  Bacon  as  a  picture 
by  a  finished  artist  must  always  differ  from  a  sketch  by  a 
phenomenally  gifted  amateur.  The  mastery  of  technique 


*  Fable’s  ‘  Galileo,’  p.  397,  where  the  drawing  from  Galileo’s  descrip¬ 
tion  is  reproduced. 
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counts  for  effectiveness.  It  does  not  compensate  for  paucity 
of  ideas ;  yet  tbe  richest  store  of  them  is  apt  to  go  for  waste 
in  its  absence.  Moreover,  Bacon  was  solitary.  His  lucent 
maxims  shone,  but  failed  to  guide;  his  diatribes  were 
impotent  to  work  conversion  from  the  error  of  peripatetic 
ways.  Galileo,  on  the  contrary,  was  surrounded,  from  first 
to  last,  by  an  enthusiastic  band  of  admirers  and  imitators. 
His  exuberant  animation,  his  eloquence,  sagacity,  and  ready 
wit ;  his  geniality  towards  his  friends  and  colossal  contempt 
for  his  adversaries,  lent  irresistible  charm  to  intercourse 
with  him,  and  contributed  to  make  him  the  founder  of  a 
school. 

In  person  he  was  strongly  built  and  rather  tall,  with  a 
mobile,  rough-hewn  physiognomy,  kindling  eyes,  and  reddish 
hair  and  beard.  His  manners  were  unaffected  and  cordial ; 
he  was  singularly  skilful  in  adapting  his  conversation  to 
his  company  ;  enjoyed  sports  and  pastimes,  and  took  keen 
delight  in  music,  painting,  and  poetry.  Berni’s  satirical 
verses  were  continually  on  his  lips ;  he  lectured  on  Dante, 
and  knew  the  ‘  Orlando  Furioso  ’  mostly  by  heart.  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  were  just  then  in  Italy  like  buckets  in  a  well ; 
party  spirit  was  hot  on  the  question  of  their  respective 
merits  ;  and  Galileo  finding  Orlando  mad  better  company 
than  Godfrey  sane,  proclaimed  his  preference  with  a 
vehemence  provocative  of  ill-temper. 

From  Tuscany  his  influence  radiated  outward  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  civilisation.  His  bold  and  brilliant  writings 
were  diffused  by  the  press  ;  his  example  and  instructions 
were  handed  on  and  propagated  through  the  medium  of 
those  who  had  sat  at  his  feet,  and  hearkened  to  his  words. 
Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  appropriated  nascent  discoveries 
and  floating  persuasions;  but  it  was  he  who  gave  them 
their  eventual  value  by  fitting  them  to  a  determinate  scheme 
of  thought ;  and  he  originated  much  more  than  he  borrowed. 
His  followers  and  imitators  completed  what  he  had  begun  ; 
they  laboured  by  his  methods,  developed  his  embryonic 
conceptions,  and  gave  sequels  to  the  researches  he  had 
brought  provisionally  to  an  end.  Nor  can  the  process  be 
said  even  yet  to  have  altogether  terminated.  The  Galilean 
tradition  is  not  extinct,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be, 
so  far  as  it  implies  docility  to  the  teachings  of  nature, 
combined  with  the  skilled  use  of  the  human  faculties  of 
investigation. 
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T T  has  been  truly  said  that  no  branch  of  scientific  inquiry 
has  profited  more  than  geology  from  what  has  been 
termed  the  ‘  consensus  of  the  sciences.*  Starting  from  the 
common  ground  that  all  are  concerned  in  an  investigation 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  geologists  have  traversed  widely 
diverging  paths.  While  some  have  entered  on  the  domain 
of  the  biologists,  others  have  followed  the  chemists  and 
physicists.  The  pioneer,  roughly  equipped  possibly,  but 
gifted  with  a  width  of  knowledge  and  a  mental  grasp  which 
surprise  all  who  follow  in  his  steps,  has  passed  away. 
Specialists  find  their  life’s  work  in  one  branch  only  of  the 
science,  perhaps  in  a  small  part  of  that,  and  all,  whether 
paleontologists,  stratigraphists,  or  petrologists,  profit  by 
the  aid  of  the  sister  sciences. 

In  no  branch  has  the  benefit  arising  from  this  alliance  been 
more  marked  in  recent  years  than  in  what  is  known  as  zonal 
geology.  Stratigraphists  had  been  long  engaged  in  studying 
the  outcrops  of  the  various  formations  of  which  the  crust  of 
the  earth  is  built,  in  determining  the  sequence  in  which  they 
lie,  and  in  delineating  their  range  upon  maps.  They  had 
recognised  also  the  broad  facts  that  not  only  was  each  forma¬ 
tion  characterised  by  certain  forms  of  life,  which  had  flourished 
for  a  time  and  vanished,  to  take  no  further  part  in  the 
world’s  history,  but  that  a  progressive  developement  of 
organic  life  was  manifested  in  the  fossils  imbedded  in  the 
rocks,  from  the  scanty  genera  and  simple  forms  of  the 
earliest,  to  the  teeming  and  highly  specialised  fauna  of 
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the  latest  formations.  The  ground  had  thus  been  prepared 
for  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

The  effect  of  the  doctrine  upon  geological  research  was 
immediate.  It  no  longer  sufficed  to  identify  a  rock  by  its 
lithological  characters,  or  to  tabulate  the  fossils  which 
occurred  in  it.  The  relations  of  the  fossils  to  those  of 
earlier  date,  their  range  in  time,  and  especially  the  modi¬ 
fications  which  each  individual  form  underwent  in  succes¬ 
sive  bands  of  rock,  became  an  essential  part  of  the  inquiry. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  it  appeared  that  problems  of  the 
greatest  interest  were  involved,  for  more  than  one  group  of 
strata  gave  promise  that  the  developement  of  certain  species 
might  be  traceable  step  by  step. 

Geologists  thus  found  themselves  possessed  of  two  records 
of  geological  time,  the  one  contained  in  the  successive 
layers  of  sediment  which  had  been  spread  upon  the  sea- 
bottom  and  which  now  as  rocks  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  habitable  surface,  the  other,  in  the  remains  of  the 
plants  and  animals  contemporaneously  buried  in  those  sedi¬ 
ments.  Both  records,  unfortunately,  are  far  from  perfect. 
The  distribution  of  sediment  is  determined  by  geographical 
accidents,  such  as  the  position  of  rivers  and  the  set  of  ocean 
currents,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  areas  of  sedimenta¬ 
tion  have  shifted  in  accordance  with  the  changes  in  the 
physical  geography  of  successive  geological  periods.  But, 
more  than  this,  deposition  has  alternated  with  deti' ruction, 
for  the  sediment  of  one  period,  raised  by  earth-movements 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  suffered  waste  and  yielded 
the  material  for  the  sediment  of  another.  To  this  last 
cause  also,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  small  proportion  only  of 
the  organisms  of  past  ages  have  been  preserved  as  fossils 
or  have  fallen  under  observation,  may  be  attributed  frequent 
gaps  in  the  oi^nic  record.  The  sequence  of  events  has 
been  continuous,  but  we  possess  an  occasional  chapter  only 
in  its  history. 

For  these  reasons,  perhaps,  it  happens  that  the  early 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  a  form  of  life  can  rarely  be  de¬ 
tected  among  fossils.  New  genera  or  species  appear 
suddenly,  no  one  knows  whence,  persist  for  a  time  and 
disappear,  no  one  knows  whither.  We  may  assume  in  such 
cases  that  these  particular  forms  found  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  elsewhere  for  their  developement,  and  that  they 
reached  the  area  in  which  they  have  been  observed  by 
migration,  there  remaining  so  long  as  the  environment  was 
suitable.  But  it  is  possible  to  see  also  that  such  organisms 
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as  the  mollascs  of  past  times  were  governed  in  their  de- 
velopement  by  laws  curiously  similar  to  those  which  have 
determined  the  life-history  of  nations  in  historic  time.  It 
is  the  lowly  organised  groups,  for  example,  that  have  per¬ 
sisted  the  longest :  high  organisation,  or  a  great  degree  of 
specialisation,  though  accompanied  by  temporary  dominance, 
has  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  extinction. 

A  rock,  or  group  of  rocks,  may  thus  come  to  be  cha¬ 
racterised  by  some  distinguishing  fossil.  Though  obviously 
it  need  not  contain  the  whole  life-history  of  that  organism,  it 
represents  the  period  during  which  the  organism  flourished 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the 
zone  of  that  fossil,  and  the  study  and  correlation  of  strata 
characterised  by  the  dominance  of  a  zone-fossil  forms  zonal 
geology,  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  the  modern 
science.  The  term  *  zone,’  therefore,  as  originally  used, 
has  a  purely  biological  significance,  but  in  practice  it  has 
come  to  be  applied  to  the  rock-groups  themselves,  more 
or  less  as  a  synonym  for  the  names  founded  on  lithological 
characters  or  position  in  the  stratigraphical  sequence.  For 
example,  the  term  ‘  zone  of  Holaster  planus  *  of  the  palaeon¬ 
tologist  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  part  of  the  chalk  as 
the  term  ‘  Chalk  Rock  ’  of  the  stratigraphist.  The  practice, 
however,  leads  to  error,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  example 
selected,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  zone  of  Holaster  pianos 
does  not  coincide  with  the  Chalk  Rock,  but  includes  with  it 
some  associated  strata.  Even  in  cases  where  they  coincide 
the  two  systems  of  classification  should  be  kept  rigidly  apart, 
the  one  being  founded  on  the  progressive  developement  of 
organic  life,  the  other  on  the  contemporaneous  sequence  of 
physical  events.  Both  have  their  value  as  scales  of  gec- 
logical  time,  and  though  one  may  be  sometimes  converted 
into  terms  of  the  other,  they  are  not  on  that  account  to  be 
tised  synonymously  without  serious  ri^k  of  error. 

A  zone  may  include  some  thousands  of  feet  of  strata  or  be 
limited  to  a  few  inches.  Within  it  there  may  be  many 
strata  of  different  character,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  mass 
of  rock  which  presents  no  lithological  variations  to  the 
stratigraphist  may  contain  several  zones,  distinguishable 
only  by  their  fossils.  At  present  zones  are  determined  by 
and  named  after  members  of  different  families,  ranging  from 
graptolites  in  the  older  rocks  to  vertebrates  in  the  newer, 
though  the  story  told  by  the  zonal  geologist  would  be  of 
incomparably  greater  value  could  he  trace  the  developc- 
ment  of  any  one  of  the  great  families  through  zones  of 
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successive  ages.  How  far  the  imperfection  of  the  record 
will  eventually  admit  of  such  exhaustive  treatment  remains 
to  be  seen ;  so  far,  any  fossil  which  suits,  either  from  its 
abundance  or  distinctive  character,  may  be  called  upon  to 
play  the  title  role. 

The  geologist,  classifying  his  rocks  on  stratigraphical 
principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  palecontological  zones  on 
the  other,  finds  the  two  systems  dependent  upon  and  sup¬ 
plementary  to  one  another.  That  the  lithological  character 
of  a  rock  is  an  untrustworthy  guide  both  to  the  correlation 
of  the  strata  of  distant  localities  and  for  purposes  of  classi¬ 
fication,  will  appear  from  a  moment’s  reflexion.  Take  for 
example  a  great  seaboard  such  as  now  exists,  extending 
through  a  large  part  of  both  hemispheres.  The  sediments 
accumulating  along  such  a  coast  are  strictly  contemporane¬ 
ous,  yet  they  differ  widely  according  to  the  features  of  the 
neighbouring  land,  the  set  of  the  tides,  the  depth  of  water, 
and  a  variety  of  other  causes.  In  the  case  of  disconnected 
sea-basins  there  would  be  no  agreement  at  all  between  contem¬ 
poraneous  sediments,  unless  by  chance.  Distance  from  the 
shore,  too,  is  a  most  important  factor,  for  as  we  know  deep- 
sea  ooze  is  being  formed  contemporaneously  with  beach- 
deposits.  In  thickness  contemporaneous  sediments  may 
vary  almost  indefinitely,  so  that  the  same  lapse  of  time 
may  be  represented  in  one  part  of  an  ocean-basin  by  a  great 
series  of  strata,  and  in  another  by  a  few  inches  only,  or  even 
by  no  more  than  scattered  nodules  of  material  that  has  been 
held  in  solution  in  the  water. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  zoning  of  the  strata  overrides 
these  difficulties.  Evolution,  we  may  assume,  has  proceeded 
ceaselessly  and  on  the  whole  uniformly.  By  its  progress, 
therefore,  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  the  passage  of 
geological  time,  and  by  comparing  the  organic  contents  of 
rocks,  however  dissimilar  in  lithological  character,  we  might 
hope  to  determine  their  relative  age.  In  a  friendly  rivalry 
which  has  sprung  up  between  the  stratigraphical  and  the 
zonal  geologist,  much  has  been  claimed  by  those  who  put 
their  faith  in  the  biological  clock.  But  if  there  are  not  a 
few  cases  where  the  zoning  of  strata  has  helped  the  strati- 
graphist  out  of  hopeless  difficulties,  yet  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  on  the  work  of  the  stratigraphists  that  the 
zoning  rests.  For  without  proof  of  the  superposition  and 
definite  order  of  the  strata  the  organic  sequence  could  not 
have  been  ascertained.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
arrange  the  strata  in  order  of  age  by  their  organic  contents 
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alone  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  order  once  determined,  it 
became  possible  to  determine  the  sequence  in  which  the 
forms  of  life  made  their  appearance.  A  stratum,  so  long  as 
it  keeps  its  character  unchanged,  forms  the  best  guide  to 
contemporaneity.  Prom  the  nature  of  the  case  this  is  never 
far,  and  even  formations  or  groups  of  strata  rarely  keep  the 
same  lithological  aspect  over  more  than  a  very  small  part  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  The  especial  value  of  the  zone-fossil 
here  appears,  in  that  it  leads  to  the  identification  of  the 
formation  under  a  changed  aspect,  and  over  a  wider  area. 

The  importance  of  a  criticism  that  was  passed  many  years 
ago  on  too  precise  a  correlation  by  fossils  may  be  easily 
overestimated.  It  was  argued  that  an  organism  must  have 
taken  time  to  spread  from  the  region  in  which  it  was 
developed,  and  that  consequently  its  occurrence  as  a  fossil 
in  two  distant  localities  proved  that  the  rocks  of  those  loca¬ 
lities  could  not  be  contemporaneous.  To  take  a  simple 
illustration,  let  us  imagine  a  sheet  of  water  ten  miles  long, 
and  subject  to  a  flood  of  muddy  water  every  winter.  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  an  organism  capable  of  spreading  at 
the  rate  of  one  mile  a  year  is  introduced  at  one  end  of  the 
lake.  Ten  years  later  ten  sheets  of  mud  will  have  been 
formed,  and  the  organism  will  occur  fossil  in  all  ten  at  the 
point  of  introduction.  At  a  distance  of  one  mile,  however, 
it  will  occur  in  nine  only,  not  in  the  lowest  layer,  the  limit 
of  its  first  year’s  migration  having  been  reached ;  two  miles 
out  it  will  occur  in  eight  only  ;  and  finally  at  the  far  end  of 
the  lake  it  will  be  found  in  the  uppermost  or  tenth  layer 
only.  Would  it  be  inferred  that  the  ten  layers  of  the  one 
end  of  the  lake  were  contemporaneously  formed  with  the 
uppermost  layer  only  of  the  other  end?  But  we  may  carry 
the  illustration  a  step  further.  Let  us  suppose  that  one 
year  after  the  introduction  of  the  organism  an  enemy, 
migrating  at  the  same  rate  and  capable  of  exterminating  it, 
starts  in  pursuit.  The  organism  will  then  be  found  fossil 
in  the  lowest  layer  only  at  the  point  of  introduction,  having 
been  exterminated  before  the  next  layer  was  deposited. 
One  mile  out  it  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  layer  but  not  in 
the  others,  and  finally  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake  it  will  be 
found  in  the  uppermost  layer  only.  Would  it  be  inferred 
that  the  tenth  layer  of  the  one  end  of  the  lake  was  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  first  layer  of  the  other  end  ?  If  not, 
where  is  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  ? 

The  fallacy  lies  in  the  distortion  of  relative  proportion 
which  vitiates  all  diagrammatic  representations.  Such  a 
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case  as  that  sapposed  might  occur  under  the  assumed  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  conditions  are  not  such  as  hold  in  nature  in 
sheets  of  water  of  an  oceanic  scale.  For  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  time  occupied  by  an  organism  in  migration 
is  so  short,  as  compared  with  the  time  required  for  sedimen¬ 
tation,  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  Without  discussing 
now  the  various  methods  of  migration,  whether  by  swim¬ 
ming,  drifting,  or  transportation  by  others,  it  concerns  us 
merely  to  acknowledge  the  claim  of  the  biologist  that 
migration  outstrips  the  distribution  of  sediments.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  geologist  the  zone  of  one  region,  if  not 
actually  contemporaneous,  is  coeval  with  the  corresponding 
zone  of  all  regions. 

The  world-wide  distribution  of  certain  zones,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  some  of  early  date,  is  startling.  The  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  rocks  have  been  zoned  by  means  of  their  grap- 
tolites,  under  which  name  are  included  various  genera  of 
hydrozoa.  Several  of  the  graptolites  appear  to  have  floated, 
or  to  have  depended  from  floating  objects,  and  to  have  sunk 
after  death  to  parts  of  the  ocean  that  were  reached  only  by 
the  finest  sediments,  and  inhabited,  if  at  all,  only  by 
specially  adapted  organisms.  Their  remains  accordingly 
are  preserved  chiefly  in  fine  black  shales,  often  devoid  of 
other  fossils.  That  such  organisms  should  have  been  distri¬ 
buted  widely  either  by  wind  or  ocean-current,  before  or 
after  death,  would  cause  no  surprise,  but  there  is  more.  The 
graptolitic  zones  occur  in  a  certain  sequence  which  was 
first  proved  in  Sweden  and  subsequently  found  to  hold  good 
in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The  remarkable  fact 
is  now  known  that  that  same  sequence  has  been  observed 
wherever  the  graptolitic  strata  have  been  investigated,  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  in  America  and  Australia.  No  doubt 
the  vertical  range  of  the  fossils  varies  in  regions  so  widely 
distant,  and  correlation  of  the  strata  has  at  times  been  more 
minute  than  was  justifiable,  yet  the  great  fact  remains  that 
the  order  of  appearance  of  the  principal  genera  is  the  same 
all  the  world  over. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  graptolites  alone  which  ranged  so 
widely  over  the  globe  in  early  geological  periods.  Certain 
other  fossils  are  associated  with  them  in  widely  distant 
regions.  The  trilobites,  for  example,  a  form  of  crustacean 
which  became  extinct  in  palaeozoic  times,  also  show  the 
same  definite  sequence  in  the  order  of  appearance  of  their 
species  in  the  earlier  palmozoic  rocks,  wherever  those  rocks 
have  been  studied,  and  the  same  observation  is  true  of  other 
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members  of  the  primitive  fauna  of  those  ancient  times.  So 
wide  a  distribution  of  a  few  genera,  as  compared  with  the 
inhnite  variety  which  characterises  the  seas,  lakes,  and  lauds 
of  the  present  day,  suggests  interesting  speculations.  The 
low  specialisation  of  the  early  organisms  no  doubt  fitted 
them  for  the  vicissitudes  of  a  colonist’s  life.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  also  that  neither  in  this  peaceful  occupation 
of  so  wide  a  territory  nor  in  the  character  of  the  rocks 
themselves  can  we  detect  any  evidence  of  the  globe  having 
been  so  turbulent  in  its  younger  days  as  some  theories  of 
its  origin  have  suggested.  Whatever  may  have  been  its 
condition  previously,  the  period  in  which  the  surface  was 
colonised  by  these  successive  generations  of  lowly  organisms 
yields  no  suggestion  of  cataclysms  or  abnormal  tides,  or, 
in  fact,  of  conditions  materially  different  from  those  which 
now  obtain. 

Mention  has  been  made  especially  of  the  graptolites, 
because  of  the  interest  attaching  to  them  from  their  great 
antiquity,  and  on  account  of  the  unexpected  success  that 
has  attended  their  study,  for  thirty  years  ago  the  conclusions 
that  have  been  drawn  from  their  distribution  and  evolution 
were  unsuspected.  Many  years  previously,  however,  the 
Lias  had  been  zoned  on  the  Continent  by  means  of  its  am¬ 
monites,  and  the  corresponding  zones,  showing  similarity  in 
their  sequence,  had  been  identified  in  this  country.  The 
chalk  also  had  yielded  to  similar  treatment,  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  only  that  belemnites,  sea-urchins,  brachiopods  and 
ammonites  had  all  served  in  one  part  or  another  as  zone- 
fossils.  These  zones  have  been  found  to  hold  good  in  parts 
of  the  British  Isles  where  the  chalk  changes  its  lithological 
aspect,  thus  vindicating  the  claim  that  the  zonal  geologist 
steps  in  where  the  stratigraphist  loses  his  footing. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  zone  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  also.  It  needs  no  prophetic  instinct  to  see  the  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  of  such  an  investigation.  Our  known 
coal-fields  are  within  a  measurable  distance  of  exhaustion. 
For  our  future  supply  we  shall  depend,  therefore,  in  an 
increasing  degree  upon  concealed  basins,  the  extent  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  proved.  Such  basins  lie  hidden  under 
varying  thicknesses  of  newer  rocks  in  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Denbigh,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Somerset,  Kent,  and  others.  Their  extent,  however, 
and  even  in  some  cases  their  existence,  can  only  be  inferred 
for  the  following  reason.  The  newer  rocks  rest  quite  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  coal  measures.  Between  the  two  there  was 
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a  huge  interval  of  time  during  which  the  site  of  the  British 
Isles  formed  part  of  a  continent.  During  the  greater  part 
of  that  time  not  only  was  no  sediment  deposited  over  the 
region,  but  the  rocks  of  which  the  continent  was  composed 
were  undergoing  waste  on  a  vast  scale,  having  been  folded, 
tilted  at  all  angles,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  for 
a  prolonged  period.  When  therefore  the  continental  period 
eame  to  a  close,  the  surface  upon  which  the  sea  encroached 
presented  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  outcropping  strata  as 
is  shown  on  a  geological  map  of  modern  England.  Cover 
such  a  map  with  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  few  rents  torn  in 
it,  and  then  attempt  to  prick  any  given  formation  with  a 
pin;  some  idea  will  be  gained  of  the  initial  difficulty  of 
locating  concealed  coal-fields. 

After  all  possible  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  a  study 
of  those  regions  which  are  not  concealed  by  this  mantle  of 
newer  rocks,  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  before  that 
has  been  done,  the  first  practical  explorations  are  made  by 
boring.  If,  after  passing  through  the  newer  rocks,  the 
boring  enters  strata  older  than  coal  measures  the  case  is 
hopeless,  except  in  the  bare  possibility  of  there  being  inver¬ 
sion.  But  if  it  outers  strata  of  coal-measure  age,  it  is  no 
less  important  to  know  whether  it  has  struck  the  measures 
productive  of  coal,  or  those  above  or  below  the  seams,  for 
there  exist  great  thicknesses  of  coal  measures  in  which  no 
coal  worth  working  occurs.  The  determination  could  be 
made  if  in  the  first  place  fossils  were  yielded  by  the  cores 
from  the  borehole,  and  if,  in  the  second  place,  the  range  of 
those  fossils  in  the  coal  measures  was  definitely  limited  and 
known.  As  a  fact,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
towards  attaining  this  knowledge,  partly  in  respect  of  fossil 
plants  which  abound  in  the  coal  measures,  and  partly  in 
respect  of  molluscs,  which  are  comparatively  scarce.  The 
great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  coal-measure 
species,  whether  of  plants  or  shells,  range  through  a  great 
thickness  of  strata.  Few  are  so  restricted  as  to  fix  an  horizon 
with  the  definiteness  desirable  for  practical  purposes. 
Reliance  is  placed  rather  on  the  general  assemblage  of 
fossils  to  fix  the  position  of  a  rock  in  the  coal  measures  than 
on  individual  forms. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  fossils 
hav6  been  collected  with  two  distinct  objects  in  view.  In 
the  first  place,  the  biologist  depends  upon  these  relics  of 
vanished  forms  of  life  for  much  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  rests.  For  his  purpose  they  are 
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arranged  in  orders  and  families,  the  primary  object  being  to 
give  the  ‘  family  tree  *  in  the  greatest  possible  detail.  The 
members  of  a  family  are  placed  together  in  biological  group¬ 
ing,  though  they  may  have  been  collected  from  rocks 
greatly  differing  in  age.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  in  the  geological  branch  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  In  the  second  place,  they 
are  arranged  with  the  object  of  showing  the  forms  of  life, 
of  whatever  family,  which  characterise  any  rock  or  group  of 
rocks.  Here,  therefore,  the  members  of  different  families, 
if  found  at  the  same  geological  horizon,  are  placed  together, 
the  arrangement  being  primarily  stratigraphical.  This 
method  has  been  adopted  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  in  Jermyn  Street.  Both  methods  of  aiTangement 
are  essential. 

While  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  evidence 
has  been  yielded  to  the  zonal  geologist  by  the  oldest  known 
fossiliferous  rocks,  in  which  the  forms  of  life  are  simple  and 
few,  there  remain  some  still  more  ancient  strata  to  which 
his  methods  are  so  far  inapplicable.  These  Archaean  forma¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  detected  of  late  years  in  various 
places  where  they  were  not  previously  known  to  be  exposed 
at  the  surface,  have  not  hitherto  yielded  any  fossils.  The 
fact  need  cause  no  surprise  in  view  of  the  vicissitudes  they 
have  undergone.  Buried  at  one  period  or  another  under 
vast  thicknesses  of  later  formations,  they  have  been  subjected 
to  the  temperature  and  pressure  which  obtain  in  the  deeper- 
seated  layers  of  the  earth’s  crust.  During  their  long  exist¬ 
ence  they  have  been  injected  repeatedly  by  molten  material, 
crushed,  reconsolidated,  and  crushed  again  by  mechanical 
stresses,  until  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  their  original 
structure,  and  scarcely  a  mineral  in  its  original  form.  Yet 
within  these  rocks,  if  anywhere,  must  lie  the  record  of  the 
first  appearance  of  life  upon  the  earth.  Palaiozoic  rocks  do 
not  contain  that  record,  for  the  oldest  fauna  in  them  includes 
representatives  of  several  families  and  many  genei'a.  Differ¬ 
entiation  had  already  been  long  in  operation,  so  long,  in 
fact,  that  it  has  been  stated  with  good  reason  that  as  great 
a  length  of  time  may  separate  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous 
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present  day.  The  ancestral  stock  remains  the  object««o^ft 
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rocks  but  by  all,  in  varying  degrees,  from  the  moment  of 
their  deposition,  the  stratigraphist  looks  for  aid  to  the 
petrologist  and  chemist.  The  problems  presented  are  highly 
complex.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  distinguish  in  highly  altered  rocks  the 
sedimentary  strata  from  the  masses  of  molten  matter  which 
have  been  injected  into  them,  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
sedimentary  materials  has  been  greatly  modified.  What 
were  sands  and  muds  when  originally  deposited  have  all 
become  more  or  less  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  gneisses, 
schists,  and  quartzites. 

Further  than  this,  certain  structures  have  been  developed 
in  the  metamorphic  rocks  which  simulate  the  bedding  of 
aqueous  deposits,  but  which  in  reality  may  have  little  or  no 
connexion  with  the  original  stratification.  Foliated  rocks, 
for  example,  which  consist  of  lenticular  folia,  or  leaves,  of 
crystalline  material  matted  together,  and  schistose  rocks, 
which  split  into  thin  sheets  of  crystalline  material,  were 
long  regarded  as  the  stratified  sediments  of  the  primseval 
ocean,  deposited  under  conditions  widely  different  from  those 
which  now  prevail.  The  crystalline  character  of  such  rocks 
was  early  recognised  as  an  effect  of  metamorphism,  but 
the  origin  of  the  structures  long  remained  in  doubt.  For 
both  the  folia  and  the  layers  of  schistosity  showed  differences 
in  composition,  from  which  it  was  argued  that  they  must 
have  resulted  from  the  metamorphism  of  layers  of  different 
material,  or,  in  other  words,  must  represent  the  original 
stratification. 

A  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the  question,  however,  by  a 
study  of  the  deformation  which  may  be  caused  in  a  rock- 
mass  by  such  pressure  as  is  brought  to  bear  during  great 
earth- movements.  The  extent  to  which  such  deformation 
may  proceed  has  come  prominently  into  notice  of  late  years, 
and  nowhere  more  than  among  the  older  rocks  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  There  it  was  proved  that  the  rocks  have  yielded 
to  the  strains  produced  by  movements  in  the  earth’s  crust, 
partly  by  crushing,  but  especially  by  splitting  into  sheets, 
which  have  moved  differentially  one  upon  the  other.  A 
great  variety  of  such  structures  has  now  been  recognised. 
It  has  been  shown  that  foliation  may  be  simulated  in  the 
structures  set  up  in  a  lava- flow  before  consolidation,  and 
that  an  appearance  of  stratification  may  be  developed  in 
such  a  rock  as  granite  in  a  similar  manner.  In  sedimentary 
rocks  a  pseudo-stratification,  which  may  have  no  connexion 
with  the  original  bedding-planes,  is  developed  by  the  splitting 
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of  the  mass  into  more  or  less  horizontal  slices,  the  divisional 
planes  being  planes  of  rupture  and  movement,  not  of  deposi¬ 
tion.  For  it  has  been  proved  that  each  slice  has  been 
pushed  forwards  and  upwards,  or  ‘overthrust,’  upon  the 
slice  below  it,  the  extent  of  movement  varying  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  in  an  infinite  number  of  minor  cases  to 
several  miles  in  the  planes  of  great  dislocation.  Some  of 
these  huge  overthrusts  have  been  traced  for  scores  of  miles 
across  country,  and  have  furnished  an  explanation  of  what 
had  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  earlier  geologists.  They 
had  seen  highly  altered  crystalline  schists  resting,  apparently 
in  true  superposition,  upon  comparatively  unaltered  sedi¬ 
ments,  not  in  one  spot  only,  but  throughout  a  considerable 
tract  of  mountainous  ground.  The  appearance  of  super¬ 
position,  however,  was  false,  for  the  crystalline  rocks  were  in 
truth  the  older,  and  had  been  thrust  in  mass  over  the  newer 
rocks  by  stupendoxs  tangential  movements. 

Startling  as  the  elucidation  of  such  structures  may  be, 
the  investigation  under  the  microscope  of  the  effect  of  these 
prodigious  stresses  upon  the  component  minerals  of  the  rock 
proves  to  be  no  less  interesting.  Massive  rocks  can  be  seen 
to  consist  of  material  that  has  been  reconsolidated  after 
having  been  crushed  to  fragments,  or  even  to  powder. 
Pebbles  in  a  conglomerate  have  been  drawn  out  along  the 
planes  of  movement,  or  in  cases  of  complete  crushing  may  be 
represented  only  by  streaks  of  the  mineral  of  which  they  were 
composed.  -Previously  injected  igneous  rocks  fared  no  better, 
and  dykes,  which  originally  cut  through  the  strata  as  con¬ 
tinuous  sheets,  have  been  broken  up  into  isolated  lenticular 
patches.  In  many  rocks  that  have  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  being  involved  in  a  great  crust-movement,  the 
microscope  reveals  evidence  of  ‘  flow-structure,’  such  as 
characterises  a  slowly  cooled  igneous  rock,  the  arrangement 
of  the  minerals  showing  that  the  mass  has  yielded,  as  though 
it  had  been  plastic.  In  face  of  such  problems  the  field 
geologist  turns  constantly  for  aid  to  the  petrologist  and 
chemist.  To  them  he  looks  not  only  for  the  identification 
and  composition  of  rocks  or  minerals,  but  for  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  rock,  and  by  the 
arrangement  of  its  constituent  minerals,  which  is  a  necessary 
supplement  to  his  field-work. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  structures 
are  confined  to  the  oldest  rocks.  While  magnificently 
exhibited  in  rocks  of  early  date  in  several  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and  many  other 
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parts  of  the  world,  they  are  no  less  characteristically  developed 
in  rocks  of,  geologically  speaking,  a  late  age,  where  the 
conditions  necessary  for  their  formation  have  arisen,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Alps.  Many  of  our  later  English  sedi¬ 
mentary  formations,  moreover,  while  not  showing  the  high 
metamorphism  which  has  resulted  in  recrystallisation,  yet 
furnish  proof  of  crust-movements  of  great  magnitude. 
‘  Overthrusts,’  for  example,  abound  in  the  coal  measures ; 
while  in  the  south  of  England  some  overthrusting,  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  in  the  chalk  near  Swanage,  and  ex¬ 
tending  thence  across  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  to  Lulworth,  has 
been  proved  to  have  taken  place  in  an  age  so  recent  as  the 
late  Tertiary. 

The  structures  to  which  reference  has  been  made  have 
this  feature  in  common,  that  they  are  all  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  compression.  In  all  cases  the  strata,  whether 
by  folding  or  by  fracture  and  overthrusting,  or  again  by  the 
kind  of  deformation  known  as  cleavage,  have  been  packed 
into  a  less  horizontal  space  than  they  occupied  previously. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  on  that  account  that  the  crust  of 
the  earth  yields  no  record  of  movements  indicative  of  expan¬ 
sion.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  regions  evidence  is  forth¬ 
coming  of  periods  of  compression  having  alternated  in 
geological  time  with  periods  of  relief  from  pressure,  during 
which  the  strata  gained  in  horizontal  extent.  The  gain  was 
accomplished  also  by  fracture,  but  by  what  has  been  some¬ 
what  clumsily  called  *  normal  faulting,’  in  contradistinction 
to  ‘  overthrust  faulting.’  Both  the  normal  and  the  overthrust 
fault  arc  fractures  cutting  obliquely  across  the  bedding,  but 
in  the  one  the  strata  have  been  pulled  asunder,  while  in  the 
other  their  fractured  edges  overlap.  In  referring  to  a  normal 
fault  it  is  customary  to  mention  only  the  fact  that  subsidence 
has  taken  place  on  one  side  of  it,  this  ‘  downthrow,’  as  it  is 
called,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  thousands  of  feet.  But 
it  is  equally  important  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  to 
remember  that  the  fracture  is  seldom  vertical,  but  slants 
downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  downthrow,  so  that  if,  to 
borrow  a  surgical  phrase,  it  were  desired  to  reduce  the  dis¬ 
location,  it  would  not  suffice  to  raise  the  subsided  strata  to 
their  former  level,  for  that  would  still  leave  a  gap,  and 
sometimes  a  broad  one,  between  the  severed  edges.  The 
gap  represents  the  gain  in  horizontal  space  due  to  the 
faulting,  and  inasmuch  as  normal  faults  are  extremely 
abundant  in  many  regions,  the  gain  is  by  no  means  incon¬ 
siderable.  Both  kinds  of  dislocation  prevail  in  disturbed 
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districts,  and  their  disentanglement,  the  effects  of  the  one 
upon  the  other,  and  the  determination  of  their  respective 
ages,  afford  fascinating  problems  to  the  field -geologist.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  earth-movements  recorded  in  these 
various  types  of  dislocation  are  not  all  such  as  can  have  been 
due  directly  to  the  shrinking  of  the  globe.  Compression  has 
alternated  with  expansion,  and  upheaval  with  depression. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  prime  cause,  its  action  has 
been  locally  intermittent. 

The  cause,  however,  of  this  creeping  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  yet  to  seek.  The  various  movements  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  are  small  details  only  in  the  vaster 
system  which  results  in  mountain-building,  and  determines 
the  distribution  of  ocean  and  continent.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth,  were  its  folds  and  wrinkles 
smoothed  out,  would  be  greatly  too  big,  the  misfit  being 
greater  than  could  be  explained  by  secular  cooling  and 
contraction.  But  we  must  remember  how  little  of  the 
globe  is  open  to  investigation.  In  the  first  place,  most 
of  its  surface  is  hidden  by  the  sea,  while  of  the  remainder 
a  small  part  only  has  been  subjected  to  accurate  observation. 
Further  than  this,  the  results  of  earth-movements  are 
manifested  chiefly  in  the  older  rocks,  which  are  seldom 
exposed  at  the  surface.  The  actual  extent  of  the  tracts 
to  which  investigation  is  limited  is,  therefore,  infini¬ 
tesimally  small  as  compared  with  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
for  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  residue  of  a  residue  of  a 
residue.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those 
tracts  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  For,  on  the  theory 
that  ocean  and  continent  have  been  produced  by  contraction 
of  the  globe,  the  continents  would  represent  the  parts  which 
have  yielded  to  the  crush  and  have  been  forced  upwards. 
In  them,  therefore,  the  folding  and  fracturing  would  be 
chiefly  concentrated,  and  as  a  fact  it  is  chiefly  along  the 
margins  of  continents,  where  the  continental  uplift  gives 
place  to  oceanic  depression,  that  the  crust  has  buckled  up 
into  mountain-ranges.  Giving  full  consideration  to  these 
possibilities  and  to  the  fact  that  the  compression  has  not 
been  uniform  in  any  one  region,  but  has  manifested  itself  in 
various  regions  at  various  times,  we  see  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  over-estimate  its  effects  on  the  crust  as  a  whole.  To 
discard  the  theory  that  it  is  due  to  secular  cooling  would 
leave  us  in  somewhat  of  a  difficulty. 

Many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  these  crust-move¬ 
ments  may  be  examined  within  a  short  distance  of  London. 
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The  folding  and  faulting  to  which  the  strata  have  been 
subjected  in  the  south  of  England,  though  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  prodigious  plications  conspicuous  in 
mountain-ranges  or  on  the  sites  of  perished  mountain- 
ranges,  tell  their  story  perhaps  the  more  clearly.  We 
ascertain  without  difficulty  that  the  earth-movements  have 
been  intermittent,  so  far  as  any  one  region  is  concerned. 
Strata  have  been  laid  down  during  a  period  of  subsidence 
to  a  thickness,  it  may  be,  of  thousands  of  feet.  For  no 
obvious  reason  the  downward  movement  has  been  replaced 
by  compression  and  upheaval.  The  recently  deposited 
sediments  have  been  subjected  to  deformation,  and  having 
been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  have  come  within  the 
reach  of  sub-aerial  denuding  agents.  Such,  for  example, 
was  the  history  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  which  underlie 
parts  of  the  south  of  England.  Formed  during  a  long 
period  of  subsidence  they  were  eventually  upheaved,  folded, 
and  faulted.  The  earth-movement  had  been  reversed,  and  a 
continent  took  the  place  of  the  region  recently  occupied  by 
the  seas  and  swamps  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  The 
continental  period,  long  as  it  lasted,  and  possessed  as  it  was  of 
a  strange  history  of  which  more  will  be  said  later  on,  came  to 
a  close.  The  land,  many  of  the  features  of  which  can  still 
be  traced,  sank  below  the  sea-level  and  was  overspread  by 
the  clays  and  limestones  of  the  Lias  and  Oolites.  But  this 
downward  movement  also  was  arrested  in  its  turn  ;  a  period 
of  compression  ensued,  during  which  the  Lias  and  Oolites 
themselves,  together  with  the  platform  on  which  they  had 
been  deposited,  were  plicated  and  subjected  to  sub-aerial 
denudation.  Again  for  a  third  time  subsidence  followed 
and  admitted  the  waters  of  the  Chalk  sea,  which  long 
remained  in  tranquil  possession,  but  the  Chalk  also  is  now 
passing  through  its  period  of  denudation,  and  shows  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  dislocations  visible  in  the  Dorset  cliffs,  the 
Hog’s  Back  and  elsewhere,  of  the  stresses  which  accom¬ 
panied  its  upheaval.  We  find  then  that  three  great  periods 
of  compression  and  upheaval,  separated  by  three  intervals  of 
relief  and  subsidence,  are  evidenced  in  one  small  region,  not 
to  mention  many  smaller  oscillations,  or  the  various  move¬ 
ments  which  took  place  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch. 

Closer  examination  of  the  folds  produced  during  the 
three  periods  of  compression  reveals  the  fact  that  they  have 
one  common  direction.  They  ail  run  approximately  east 
and  west  in  the  particular  region  to  which  reference  is 
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being  made.  It  might  have  been  inferred,  therefore,  that 
the  later  dislocations,  manifested  in  the  chalk,  were  merely 
renewals  of  disturbance  along  old  lines  of  weakness.  The 
inference  would  have  some  practical  bearing,  for  it  would 
be  important  to  the  miner  to  possess  any  means  of  fore¬ 
casting  the  position  ot  disturbances  in  concealed  coalfields. 
The  evidence,  however,  scarcely  justifies  it,  so  far  as  to 
make  it  of  general  utility,  for  though  disturbances  in  the 
later  rocks  presumably  afiected  all  underlying  rocks,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  there  are  great  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  underlying  rocks  of  which  no  sign  appears 
in  the  later.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  case  that  some 
faults  proved  in  working  coal  under  Secondary  strata  in  the 
Midlands  have  produced  a  greater  shift  in  the  older  than 
in  the  newer  rocks,  as  though  there  had  been  movement 
along  them  both  before  and  after  the  deposition  of  the  latter. 
But  it  has  not  been  shown  that  all  faults  in  the  newer  follow 
the  lines  of  greater  or  pre-existing  faults  in  the  older  rocks. 

In  still  another  respect  we  can  learn  something  from  these 
disturbances  of  the  south  of  England.  Their  date  can 
be  fixed  with  greater  precision  than  is  possible  in  a  highly 
disturbed  region.  The  method,  of  course,  is  simple.  A 
series  of  strata.  A,  B,  C,  is  laid  down  with  intervals  of  com¬ 
pression  and  plication.  We  find  a  set  of  plications  affecting 
A,  but  leaving  B  horizontal  and  unfolded,  and  infer  that 
the  disturbances  took  place  after  the  deposition  of  A,  before 
that  of  B.  But  in  mountain-ranges  the  classification  of  the 
strata  is  no  easy  matter.  Many  of  the  rocks  are  highly 
altered  and  difficult  of  recognition,  while  they  are  apt  to 
present  abnormal  characters  if  the  range  has  been  of  long 
persistence  in  geological  time.  No  such  difficulties  arise 
in  the  case  of  our  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks.  The 
geological  date  of  each  renewal  of  movement  can  be  fixed 
with  the  utmost  precision.  Regarded  as  ripples  proceeding 
from  a  centre  of  disturbance  they  may  yield  valuable  clues 
to  the  successive  phases  of  activity  at  that  centre,  and  their 
connection  with  the  building  of  the  principal  European 
mountain-chains  offers  a  great  field  of  investigation  to  the 
physical  geologist. 

The  effect  on  the  observer  of  a  first  acquaintance  with  a 
highly  faulted  region  is  generally  one  of  surprise  that  the 
configuration  of  the  surface  shows  so  little  trace  of  the 
internal  structure.  A  fault,  throwing  down  the  strata 
perhaps  one  thousand  feet  or  more,  would  be  expected  to  give 
rise  to  a  line  of  cliff  across  country.  This  is  far  from  being 
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the  case,  for  in  the  majority  of  faults  the  ground  is  level 
across  the  line  of  fracture  ;  only  when  two  rocks  of  unequal 
hardness  are  brought  face  to  face  by  the  fault,  the  harder 
rock  forms  the  higher  ground,  whether  on  the  downthrow 
or  upthrow  side  of  the  fault.  Again  strata  arched  up  into 
anticlines  do  not  necessarily  form  ridges.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  generally  yielded  more  readily  to  denudation 
than  strata  lying  in  the  form  of  a  trough,  so  that  an  anti¬ 
clinal  axis  is  often  followed  by  a  valley  of  erosion.  Is  it  to 
be  inferred  that  the  process  of  denudation  is  so  rapid  in 
comparison  with  the  movements  of  the  crust  as  to  obliterate 
their  effects  as  fast  as  they  are  produced?  We  see  the 
results  of  those  movements  in  crushing,  fracturing,  and 
folding  of  strata  which  convey  the  impression  of  cataclysmic 
violence,  and  we  find  them  manifesting  themselves  inter¬ 
mittently,  as  though  a  pent-up  force  had  found  sudden 
outlet.  On  the  other  hand,  sub-aerial  denudation  is  so  slow 
in  its  effects  that  it  was  long  before  its  potency  was 
suspected,  though  it  is  in  operation  before  our  eyes.  That 
the  one  is  spasmodic  and  rapid,  the  other  continuous  but 
slow,  is  almost  forced  upon  the  mind. 

The  suggestion  of  rapidity  in  the  earth-movements, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  observation  of  what  is  now  taking 
place,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  observations 
are  confined  to  the  surface,  and  that  we  can  only  guess  at 
what  is  passing  in  the  deep-seated  layers  of  the  crust.  Large 
tracts  of  land  are  known  to  be  undergoing  depression  or 
elevation  at  the  present  time,  yet  the  movements  are  so 
gradual  as  to  require  close  observation  over  many  years  for 
their  detection.  Fractures  and  sudden  alterations  of  level 
accompany  earthquakes ;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  shocks  are 
attributed  to  the  snapping  of  strata,  but  the  displacement  in 
any  one  earthquake  is  trifling  in  amount  in  comparison  with 
those  of  past  geological  periods.  Taking  full  account  of  all  the 
most  violent  convulsions  recorded  in  history,  apart  of  course 
from  volcanic  outbursts,  we  find  nothing  that  would  have 
led  us  to  anticipate  the  existence  of  such  structures  as  are 
found  in  the  rocks.  Nor,  again,  has  it  been  possible  to  prove 
recent  movement  along  lines  of  fault,  even  those  of  latest 
date,  though  experiments  are  now  in  progress  with  this 
object  in  view.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  crust- movement 
has  been  intermittent  so  far  as  any  one  region  is  concerned 
may  be  due  to  the  scene  of  activity  having  been  shifted. 
We  may,  therefore,  be  looking  for  signs  of  life  in  what  is 
really  a  defunct  fault- system.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
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the  movements  were  rapid  and  cataclysmic,  we  might  expect 
to  detect  them  now  in  operation  in  some  part  or  another  of 
the  world. 

In  comparing,  however,  the  efiFects  of  folding  or  fault¬ 
ing  of  strata  with  those  of  denudation  upon  the  surface 
configuration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
geological  date  at  which  the  deformation  took  place.  Periods 
of  folding  and  faulting  were  periods  of  upheaval  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  denudation;  any  surface-features  due  to  the 
disturbance  of  strata,  therefore,  were  no  sooner  formed  than 
they  were  subjected  to  erosion.  In  fact,  the  structures  which 
are  now  laid  open  to  view  were  probably  formed  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  and  have  been  revealed  only  by  the  removal 
of  much  superjacent  rock.  It  will  be  remembered  also 
that  periods  of  upheaval  and  denudation  have  recurred  again 
and  again.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  strata  folded  and 
faulted  at  an  early  date  have  been  planed  over  does  not  by 
itself  prove  that  denudation  is  the  more  potent  agency  in 
carving  out  a  landscape.  It  would  be  necessary  to  show 
that  denudation  has  kept  pace  with  upheaval  in  the  more 
recent  disturbances. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  that  part  of  the  question, 
we  shall  be  repaid  by  giving  brief  attention  to  the  characters 
of  some  of  the  landscapes  produced  during  the  periods  of 
upheaval  and  denudation  of  past  times.  Small  tracts  of 
these  ancient  land-surfaces  can  be  recognised  in  several  parts 
of  the  British  Isles.  Without  going  back  to  the  earliest 
examples,  complicated  as  they  are  by  disturbance  having 
been  superimposed  upon  disturbance,  we  may  recall  the  fact 
that  the  platform  of  metamorphosed  and  deeply  denuded 
rocks  upon  which  the  Carboniferous  strata  were  laid  down 
has  been  swept  bare  by  denudation  in  several  places  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  exposures  are  too 
limited  to  give  much  idea  of  the  pre-Carboniferous  landscape, 
but  are  full  of  interest  nevertheless.  It  happens  that  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  where  the  surf  is  clearing  the  Carboniferous 
conglomerates  otf  the  underlying  slates,  the  waves  of  the 
Irish  Sea  are  eddying  in  the  actual  rock-pools  worn  by  the 
Carboniferous  waters. 

A  more  perfect  example  of  a  buried  landscape  exists  in  the 
Midlands,  South  Wales,  and  Devonshire.  The  Carboniferous 
epoch  was  followed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  prolonged  Con¬ 
tinental  pei'iod.  At  the  close  of  the  period  the  sea  did  not 
at  once  gain  access  to  the  region,  but  a  series  of  lakes,  or  at 
any  rate  a  landlocked  sheet  of  irregular  form,  occupied  much 
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of  it.  Many  of  the  features  of  the  Continent,  buried  in  the 
led  saliferous  marls  and  other  sediments  of  this  inland  sea, 
were  protected  from  injury  by  the  surf  when  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  sea  took  place.  The  Trias,  however,  of  which 
these  red  deposits  form  part,  is  a  formation  of  great  antiquity, 
for  it  preceded  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  systems ;  it  has 
itself  been  subjected  to  prolonged  denudation,  with  the 
result  that  some  of  the  features  of  the  landscape  of  the 
period  have  been  disinterred  in  wonderful  preservation. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  a  glimpse,  however  limited, 
of  such  a  scene.  That  the  water  in  which  the  red  strata 
were  formed  was  supersaturated  with  salt  and  other 
mineralsj  and  therefore  landlocked,  has  long  been  known. 
But  further  examination  has  added  picturesque  details.  The 
red  marl  in  all  the  districts  named  above  mantles  round  crags 
and  islands  formed  by  the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
old  landscape.  In  such  a  situation  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
talus  which  fell  from  the  crags,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  talus,  though  roughly  sorted,  seldom  shows  the  complete 
rounding  of  material  that  has  come  within  reach  of  the  sea. 
The  water  too  was  shallow  and  subject  to  considerable 
alterations  of  level,  for  some  bands  interbedded  with  the 
marls  show  reptilian  footprints,  sun-cracks,  and  rain-pittings. 
Lastly,  the  water  was  not  only  almost  devoid  of  life,  but  it 
received  but  little  of  such  spoils  of  the  land  as  might  have 
been  expected  had  its  shores  been  thickly  clothed  with  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  picture  thus  presented  to  us  strongly  recalls  to 
mind  descriptions  of  the  shallow  and  shifting  lakes  of  the 
desert  regions  of  to-day,  and  it  needs  but  one  more  observa¬ 
tion  to  complete  the  comparison.  In  desert  regions,  where 
the  distribution  of  material  is  effected  chiefly  by  wind,  rock- 
surfaces  are  subjected  to  a  peculiar  form  of  erosion  by  the 
battery  of  sand-grains.  The  characteristic  grooving  and 
moulding  thus  acquired  have  been  recognised  in  some  of  the 
crags  of  the  Triassic  landscape. 

Among  the  details  of  this  landscape  so  curiously  revealed 
we  seek  in  vain  for  the  leading  geographical  features  as  they 
now  exist.  Their  developement  had  not  yet  commenced.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  connexion  of  these  features  with  a  still 
later  period  of  upheaval,  during  which  the  disturbances 
displayed  in  the  Dorset  cliffs  came  into  existence,  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  In  tracing  the  connexion  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  principal  folds  into  which  the  chalk  has  ^en 
thrown. 

The  chalk,  lying  at  low  levels  towards  the  east  coast 
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f^enerally,  rises  north-westwards  to  terminate  in  the  scarp 
Icnown  in  various  parts  as  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Chiltern  Hills  of  the  Midlands.  Its 
vise,  however,  is  not  uniform,  for  twice  it  is  bent  downwards 
in  synclines  running  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  twice 
it  is  arched  up  into  anticlines  running  in  company  with 
the  synclines.  Enumerating  these  folds  in  geographical 
order  we  have  the  syncline  known  as  the  London  Basin, 
followed  on  the  south  by  the  anticline  which  traverses  the 
Weald  and  runs  thence  past  Basingstoke.  South  of  this 
again  lies  the  syncline  of  the  Hampshire  Basin,  followed 
by  an  anticline  which  traverses  the  Isles  of  Wight  and 
Purbeck,  and  separates  the  Hampshire  syncline  from  a  third 
which  lies  hidden  under  the  waters  of  the  Channel. 

In  examining  the  effects  of  denudation  upon  the  structure 
thus  broadly  sketched,  we  notice  first  that  the  chalk  has 
been  removed  from  parts  of  the  crests  of  the  anticlines. 
The  crown  of  the  arch  has  gone  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and 
the  foundations  only  from  which  it  sprang  survive  in  the 
North  Downs  on  the  one  side  and  in  the  South  Downs  on 
the  other.  Dominated  by  these  scarps  there  lies  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  trace  in  which  the  strata  below  the  chalk  are 
laid  bare.  A  similar  fate  has  befallen  the  chalk  which 
once  spanned  the  anticlinal  area  of  Dorset  and  South 
Hampshire.  One  side  of  the  ai’ch  survives  in  the  central 
downs  of  the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck ;  the  other,  more 
completely  ruined,  lies  for  the  most  part  under  the  sea.  We 
see  at  once  that  the  axes  of  upheaval  do  not  form  the  existing 
hill-ranges.  On  the  contrary,  those  axes  are  followed  by 
valleys  of  erosion  now  in  process  of  being  deepened,  and  it 
is  only  as  a  result  of  the  erosion  that  such  ranges  as  the 
North  and  South  Downs  are  coming  into  relief.  We  may 
notice,  however,  that  denudation  has  been  guided  by  the 
geological  structure,  and  may  pursue  this  subject  by  investi¬ 
gating  the  river- system. 

The  rivers  of  the  Weald,  whose  history  has  become  a 
classic  in  physical  geology,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
rest.  The  area  drained  by  them,  though  dominated  on  two 
sides  by  the  North  and  South  Downs,  and  on  the  west  by 
a  chalk-plateau  of  which  Salisbury  Plain  forms  part,  lies 
open  to  the  east.  The  rivers  which  take  their  sources  in 
the  area  ignore  this  obvious  eastward  route  to  the  sea,  but 
one  and  all  trend  either  north  or  south,  and  traverse  the 
Downs,  as  though  in  sheer  perversity.  In  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  the  drainage  shows  the  same  peculiarity ;  the 
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streams  forsake  the  continuous  valley  which  leads  from 
Worbarrow  to  Swanage  to  turn  northwards  across  the  chalk 
ridge  at  Corfe  Castle.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  again  just 
enough  of  a  river-system  has  been  spared  by  the  sea  to  tell 
the  same  story,  for  in  the  eastern  and  western  Yar  we  can 
recognise  the  lower  reaches  of  rivers  whose  drainage  areas 
have  been  washed  awa}^  but  which  also  traversed  the  chalk 
ridge  to  the  north  of  them  in  preference  to  reaching  the 
sea  by  the  nearest  route.  Lastly,  the  Thames  itself  flows 
not  along  the  foot  of,  but  straight  at  and  across  the  Chiltern 
Hills.  We  infer  that,  whatever  originally  guided  the  rivers 
in  their  courses,  it  was  not  the  physical  features  as  they  now 
exist. 

We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  these  features, 
though  indirectly  due  to  the  folding  of  the  strata,  have  not 
been  directly  formed  thereby.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  the 
geological  structure  in  search  of  an  explanation  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  rivers.  Upon  any  map  showing  the  rivers 
and  their  water-partings,  draw  a  line  dividing  the  streams 
which  run  northward  to  the  Thames  from  those  which  flow 
southward  to  the  English  Channel,  the  Solent,  and  the 
Frome.  That  line  will  coincide  closely  with  the  axis  of  the 
main  anticline  of  the  Weald.  Again  draw  upon  the  map  a 
line  along  the  southern  water-parting  of  the  streams  which 
flow  northwards  into  the  Solent  and  the  Frome.  That  line, 
which  is  much  interrupted  by  the  sea,  but  which  touches 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  traverses  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
coincides  closely  with  the  second  of  our  main  anticlines. 
Here,  then,  w'e  reach  the  explanation.  The  rivers  rise,  not 
on  what  is  now  the  highest  ground,  but  on  what  was  the 
highest  ground  in  past  times,  the  main  axes  of  upheaval. 
The  elevated  regions,  when  once  the  chalk  was  denuded 
away  and  the  softer  strata  below  it  were  exposed  to  waste, 
became  valleys  of  erosion.  But  the  erosion  was  dependent 
upon  the  rivers,  for  they  alone  could  remove  the  material. 
It  thus  happened  that  the  denudation  of  the  anticlinal 
regions  and  the  bringing  into  relief  of  such  features  as  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the 
deepening  of  the  river-valleys.  For  this  reason  the  rivers, 
once  initiated  in  their  courses,  kept  them,  and  the  anomaly 
of  their  ignoring  an  apparently  obvious  route  to  take  a  difli- 
cult  one  is  explained. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  may  note  that  the  denuda¬ 
tion  of  an  anticlinal  region  is  now  passing  through  an  early 
stage  in  the  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  for  such 
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an  arch  of  chalk  as  once  spanned  the  Weald  is  there  still  in 
existence,  and  we  can  see  the  rivers  streaming  down  its 
sides  over  long  dip-slopes  of  chalk  to  the  south,  and  down 
sharper  gradients  to  the  north,  in  accordance  with  the 
geological  structure.  A  valley  of  erosion  in  continuation 
of  the  Wealden  valley  remains  yet  to  be  excavated,  and 
features  corresponding  to  the  North  and  South  Downs  are 
as  yet  in  the  condition  of  the  statue  which  has  potential 
existence  in  every  block  of  marble. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  anticlines  only  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  river-system,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
synclines  must  have  played  a  no  less  important  part  in  its 
determination.  For  if  the  arching-up  of  the  strata  into 
anticlines  threw  ofP  the  water  on  either  side,  their  troughing 
into  synclines  should  have  intercepted  the  flow  and 
guided  it.  Turning,  therefore,  to  the  river-map,  we  may 
proceed  to  lay  down  upon  it  the  axes  of  the  principal 
synclines.  The  syncline  of  the  London  Basin  runs  from 
near  Marlborough  and  Newbury  through  London  and  east¬ 
wards.  It  therefore  coincides  with  a  line  of  drainage 
occupied  by  the  Kennet  and  the  Thames,  into  which  flow 
from  either  side  the  rivers  thrown  off  by  anticlines.  The 
syncline  of  the  Hampshire  Basin  runs  by  Dorchester  to 
Poole,  and  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  mainland. 
It  therefore  coincides  with  a  line  of  drainage  occupied  by 
the  Frome  and  by  the  Solent,  which  is  obviously  the  sub¬ 
merged  continuation  of  the  Frome  Valley.  This  valley  also 
intercepts  the  streams  flowing  from  the  anticlines  on  either 
side  of  it.  We  find,  then,  that  both  the  synclines  and  the 
anticlines  have  taken  that  part  in  the  guidance  of  the  rivers 
which  would  be  assigned  to  them  on  the  supposition  that  they 
once  formed  the  lowest  and  highest  ground  respectively.  We 
may  infer  that  the  earth-movement  to  which  they  were  due, 
as  long  as  it  was  in  progress,  outstripped  denudation,  but 
that  after  it  ceased  the  features  produced  by  it  began  to 
disappear.  This  suggests  that  the  complete  obliteration  of 
such  features  in  cases  of  earth-movements  of  earlier  date 
may  have  been  due  rather  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  have  been  subject  to  denudation  than  to  the 
rate  of  waste  having  been  equal  to  the  rate  of  elevation. 

Here  the  geologist  hands  over  the  subject  to  a  sister- 
science.  The  river-system  as  it  was  lies  within  the  scope 
of  his  investigation  ;  to  delineate  it  as  it  is  forms  the  work 
of  the  geographer.  But  he  may  well  urge,  in  friendly  advice, 
that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  hill  and  valley 
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is  not  to  be  obtained  by  condning  the  attention  to  the 
outward  form  of  the  land.  Not  only  is  that  form  temporary, 
even  though  it  may  appear  permanent  to  the  insects  that 
crawl  upon  it,  but  it  is  determined  by  the  structure.  Ths 
study  of  anatomy  is  not  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  bones. 

The  history  of  our  south  country  rivers  is  not  only 
interesting  in  itself,  but  it  gives  the  clue  to  the  age  of  the 
main  features  of  the  surface  we  inhabit,  for  the  date  of  the 
earth-movements  which  initiated  the  rivers  can  be  fixed 
within  narrow  limits.  Not  only  the  chalk,  but  all  the 
Tertiary  strata  up  to  the  Oligocene  had  been  laid  down  before 
the  movement  commenced,  for  all  are  tilted  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  was  therefore  post-Oligocene.  On  the  other 
hand  the  tilting  preceded  the  Pliocene  period.  The  fact  of 
earth-movements  having  taken  place  on  such  a  scale  and, 
geologically  speaking,  so  recently,  shakes  our  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  our  islands,  and  we  hasten  to  ascertain 
whether  the  disturbances  have  entirely  ceased  or  may  be 
still  in  progress.  Judging  from  the  geological  evidence,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  that  particular  episode  of  unrest  in 
the  earth’s  crust  has  closed  in  this  region,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  proofs  of  more  recent  oscillations  of  level  of  a  different 
character  are  furnished  in  several  parts  of  our  coasts. 

Among  the  most  recent  of  such  oscillations  is  that  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  raised  beach  in  Ireland,  which  was  much  in 
evidence  in  a  recent  trial  as  to  the  ownership  of  some  Irish 
gold  ornaments.  The  beach  is  said  to  gain  in  altitude 
northwards  but  to  descend  to  the  sea-level  southwards,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  good  proof  that  the  land  in  the 
south  of  England  stood  twenty  to  fifty  feet  higher  in  Neolithic 
times  than  it  does  now,  for  land-surfaces  with  trees  in  posi¬ 
tion  of  growth,  land-shells,  and  Neolithic  implements  have 
been  found  at  that  depth  below  sea-level.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  beaches  at  a  much  greater  elevation  are  well 
known,  while  they  form  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  on  the  coasts  of  still  more  northern  lands.  These 
movements  were  all  of  post-glacial  age.  But  an  earlier 
oscillation  of  level  is  recorded  in  a  raised  beach  which  has 
escaped  destruction  among  the  cliffs  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  in  other  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  The 
fact  that  the  beach  is  overlain  by  deposits  of  glacial  origin 
proves  that  it  was  of  inter-glacial  if  not  of  pre-glacial  age. 

The  demonstration  of  the  age  of  the  raised  beach  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  has  some  little  bearing  on  glacial  theories. 
An  opinion,  which  is  far  from  extinct,  was  long  held  by  the 
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majority  of  geologists  that  the  Glacial  period  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  considerable  depression  of  the  land.  Many 
phenomena  were  attributed  to  floating  ice  which  are  now 
believed  to  have  been  due  to  ice-sheets  and  to  the  copious 
supplies  of  d4bris  and  water  which  issued  from  them. 
Especially  it  was  claimed  that  the  occurrence  of  marine 
shells  of  recent  species  which  are  found  imbedded  in  glacial 
gravels  at  a  height  of  more  than  one  thousand  feet  in  parts 
of  North  Wales  and  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  England, 
proved  that  the  land  must  have  been  submerged  at  least  to 
that  extent.  It  is  more  generally  held  now  that  the  shells 
were  carried  by  an  ice-sheet,  with  other  debris,  from  the  bed 
of  the  Irish  Sea,  a  view  which  dispenses  with  the  necessity 
of  supposing  so  great  a  depression  of  the  land.  In  favour 
of  this  view  we  learn  now  from  the  raised  beach  that  the 
land  just  before  or  possibly  during  part  of  the  Glacial  period 
stood  at  a  level  only  twenty  feet  lower  than  at  present.  If 
there  ever  was  the  great  depression  claimed,  it  must  have 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  the  land  must  have  sprung 
back  almost  to  its  former  level.  That  fact,  however,  would 
not  be  opposed  to  the  theory  that  the  depression  of  the  land 
was  due  to  the  weight  of  the  ice. 

The  shells  in  the  pre- glacial  raised  beach  belong  to  the 
same  species  as  now  live  between  tide-marks  a  few  feet 
away,  and  present  much  the  same  general  assemblage. 
Nothing  brings  home  more  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  Glacial 
period  forms  a  comparatively  recent  episode  in  geological 
history.  Yet  we  are,  perhaps,  no  nearer  than  ever  to  stating 
its  age  in  terms  of  years.  We  can  see  the  amount  of  work 
performed  by  rivers  in  excavating  their  valleys  in  the  tumul¬ 
tuous  deposits  left  by  the  retreating  ice,  but  for  an  estimate 
of  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  work  the  variability 
of  such  factors  as  the  climate,  the  volume  of  the  rivers 
and  their  changing  gradients,  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  In  astronomy  we  might  hope  to  find  the  means  of 
fixing  the  date  in  years,  but  up  to  the  present  no  astronomical 
theory  in  explanation  of  the  Glacial  period  has  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  One  difficulty  has  been  the  absence 
of  proof  of  a  regular  recurrence  of  glacial  epochs  in  geological 
time,  but  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  glacial  con¬ 
ditions  have  occurred  more  frequently  than  was  supposed. 
Deposits,  indisputably  of  glacial  origin  and  associated  with 
striated  rock-surfaces,  have  been  recognised  in  formations  of 
widely  different  age,  and  in  parts  of  the  world  ranging  from 
the  Arctic  circle  to  the  tropics.  Considering  how  many  are 
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the  chances  against  such  deposits  being  preserved,  or  being 
exposed  at  the  surface  if  preserved,  we  may  assume  that 
our  knowledge  of  former  Glacial  periods  is  as  yet  far  from 
complete. 

If  with  such  material  to  work  upon  it  has  proved  to  be 
impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  one  of  the  most  recent  geo¬ 
logical  episodes,  it  will  cause  no  surprise  that  no  agreement 
has  been  reached  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  earth. 
Geologists,  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  phenomena  for 
which  no  explanation  was  possible  that  did  not  involve  the 
lapse  of  vast  periods  of  time,  had  perhaps  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  life  of  the  earth  as  a  habitable  globe  was  finite, 
and  an  announcement  by  the  physicists  that  all  geological 
history  must  be  comprised  within  a  period  of  some  twenty 
millions  of  years  or  less  caused  no  little  consternation.  The 
term  had  been  fixed  on  a  consideration  of  the  rate  of  secular 
cooling  of  the  earth,  on  the  retardation  of  its  rotation  by 
tidal  friction,  and  on  the  age  of  the  sun’s  heat,  without 
reference  to  the  evidences  of  antiquity  furnished  by  geology. 
Ee-examination  of  their  proofs  has  led  the  physicists  to 
modify  their  estimate,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  so 
little  precision  that  it  would  be  wrong  summarily  to  reject 
theories  which  appear  to  demand  longer  periods  of  time.  It 
is  admitted  even  that  if  palmontologists  have  good  reason 
for  demanding  it,  there  is  nothing  from  the  physicist’s  point 
of  view  which  denies  them  4,000  millions  of  years. 

That  some  concession  was  needed  is  agreed,  for  the  geo¬ 
logical  evidence,  though  not  such  as  to  furnish  a  precise 
estimate,  certainly  points  to  a  higher  antiquity.  To  limit 
unduly  the  time  demanded  by  palaeontologists  would  be  to 
paralyse  the  theories  on  which  the  peopling  of  the  globe  is 
founded,  for  all  available  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
process  of  evolution  is  extremely  slow.  The  demand  for  a 
vast  period  of  time  for  the  differentiation  of  the  almost  infinite 
number  of  species  which  the  geological  record  pi-esents  is 
fully  justified. 

Another  argument  is  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
thickness  of  the  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth’s  crust,  and 
of  the  time  necessary  for  their  deposition.  The  sediment 
which  is  disti-ibuted  in  the  sea  being  practically  all  derived 
from  the  land,  it  is  argued  that  the  rate  of  deposition  in 
the  sea  may  be  determinable  by  observation  of  the  rate 
of  erosion  of  the  land.  The  erosion  can  be  measured  by 
determining  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  suspended  or 
dissolved  in  river-water.  The  task  of  making  such  a  deter- 
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mination  for  all  rivers,  whether  in  Tropical  or  Arctic  regions, 
and  with  volumes  varying  indefinitely  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  is  one  of  considerable  magnitade,  but 
assamiug  that  the  computation  had  been  made  and  had 
commanded  general  acceptance,  it  would  still  remain  to 
determine  the  thickness  of  the  stratified  deposits.  In 
undertaking  this  determination  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  deposition  of  sediment  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
limited  to  a  portion  of  the  sea-floor.  A  mere  trace  only 
reaches  the  abyssal  depths  of  the  ocean.  The  area  therefore 
over  which  the  material  removed  from  the  land  is  spread  is 
uncertain  even  now,  when  we  can  map  out  the  shores  and 
the  ocean  depths  ;  for  past  geological  epochs  it  is  practically 
unknown.  Yet  the  proportion  of  this  area  to  the  area  of 
land-surface  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  determination.  A 
further  and  still  more  serious  cause  of  uncertainty  lies  in 
the  existence  of  unconformities. 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  the  same  material 
has  been,  so  to  speak,  used  again  and  again  in  the  formation 
of  the  stratified  part  of  the  earth’s  crust,  for  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  land-surface  which  is  now  contributing  sedi¬ 
ment  to  the  sea  consists  of  stratified  rock,  that  is,  of  material 
which  has  been  used  at  least  once  before.  Not  only  is  this 
the  case  now,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  circumstances 
have  occurred  in  past  times,  wherever,  in  fact,  one  forma¬ 
tion  is  overlain  unconformably  by  another.  For  the  special 
purpose  in  view,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only 
to  estimate  the  mass  of  existing  rock-formations,  but  to 
take  into  account  that  of  the  parts  missing.  In  many 
regions  the  thickness  of  the  geological  formations  that  have 
been  destroyed  would  exceed  the  thickness  of  those  that 
have  survived. 

Still  another  line  of  inquiry  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It 
has  been  argued  that  though  much  of  the  material  in 
solution  conveyed  by  rivers  to  the  sea  is  appropriated  by 
organisms  and  goes  to  form  part  of  the  rock-formations,  yet 
practically  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  retained  in  solution  in 
the  sea-water.  It  is  contended,  therefore,  that  the  salt  now 
held  in  solution  by  the  sea  represents  the  whole  amount  that 
has  been  poured  into  it  since  land  and  water  were  first 
differentiated.  From  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  is 
now  being  conveyed  to  the  sea  annually,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  it  must  have  taken  between  90  and  100  millions  of 
years  for  the  sea  to  attain  its  present  degree  of  salinity. 
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Divergent  as  the  views  on  the  age  of  the  earth  un¬ 
doubtedly  are,  and  speculative  as  may  be  the  estimates  on 
which  they  are  founded,  one  fact  stands  prominently 
forward.  Whether  in  respect  of  the  evolution  of  forms  of 
life,  or  having  regard  to  the  stupendous  events  recorded  in 
the  stratigraphical  sequence,  the  geologist  is  justified  in 
claiming  a  vast  antiquity  for  the  earth  as  a  habitable 
globe.  An  eternity  of  time  is  not  suggested ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  progressive  developement  of  life  evidenced  in 
fossils  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  beginning.  But  a 
sufficiency  of  time  is  demanded  to  render  any  explanation  of 
geological  phenomena  conceivable. 
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Art.  Xr.— JACOBITE  SONGS. 

The  Jacobite  Belies  of  Scotland,  being  the  Songs,  Airs,  and 
Legends  of  the  adherents  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Col¬ 
lected  and  illustrated  by  James  Hogg.  Edinburgh; 
William  Blackwood.  1819. 

The  Scottish  muse  is  prolific  in  ballad  poetry,  under  which 
head  the  best  of  the  Jacobite  songs  fall.  Hogg  did 
not  avail  himself  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  material  placed  at 
his  disposal,  and  there  was  much  in  existence  of  which  he 
was  unaware.  In  these  compositions  the  lyric  and  the  epic 
meet :  now  pathos  strikes  the  dominant  note,  now  contempt 
or  hatred :  as  in  the  Psalms,  the  fiercest  and  the  most 
tender  sentiment  are  combined. 

‘  Their  general  character  was  that  of  a  rude  energetic  humour  that 
bids  defiance  to  all  opposition  in  arms,  sentiment,  or  rules  of  writing. 
They  are  the  unmasked  effusions  of  a  bold  and  primitive  race  who 
hated  and  despised  innovation  in  Church  and  State,  and  held  the 
abettors  of  these  as  dogs,  or  something  worse — drudges  in  the  lowest 
and  foulest  paths  of  perdition,  beings  too  base  to  be  spoken  of  with  any 
degree  of  patience  or  forbearance.*  • 

Such  is  their  prevailing  temper;  but  there  are  among  them 
specimens  of  subtle  and  touching  allegory,  such  as  ‘  The 
‘  Bonny  Muirhen  * ; — 

‘  My  bonnie  muirhen,  my  bonnie  muirhen, 

Up  in  the  grey  hills,  down  in  the  glen; 

It’s  when  ye  gang  butt  the  house,  when  ye  gang  ben. 

Aye  drink  a  health  to  my  bonnie  muirhen. 

‘  My  bonnie  muirhen’s  gane  over  the  main, 

And  it  will  be  simmer  or  she  come  again  : 

But,  when  she  comes  back,  some  folk  will  ken  ; 

Joy  be  wi’  thee,  my  bonnie  muirhen.’ 

or  ‘  The  Cuckoo  ’ : — 

*  The  cuckoo’s  the  bonnie  bird,  and  he’ll  hae  his  day ; 

The  cuckoo’s  the  royal  bird,  whate’er  they  may  say  : 

Wi’  the  whistle  o’  his  mou’,  and  the  blink  o’  his  e’e. 

He’ll  scare  a’  the  unco  birds  awa  frae  me. 

‘  The  cuckoo’s  a  bonnie  bird,  but  far  frae  his  hame  ; 

1  ken  him  by  the  feathers  that  grow  upon  his  kame: 

And  round  that  double  kame  yet  a  crown  I  hope  to  see  ; 

For  my  bonnie  cuckoo  he  is  dear  to  me.’ 

These  last  seem  to  have  been  sung  openly  at  mixed  parties. 
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where  the  health  of  the  king  was  drunk  *  over  the  water,* 
and  toasts  such  as  *  The  tongue  can  no  man  tame :  James 
‘  third  and  aucht  ’  proposed ;  the  others  were  confined  to 
select  social  meetings,  or  hoarded  up  in  the  cabinets  of 
Jacobite  families  and  preserved  as  their  most  precious  lore. 

The  cavalier  sentiment  sprang  up  during  the  struggle 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Long  Parliament,  when  the 
emelties  of  the  Presbyterian  troops  under  David  Leslie 
roused  the  passion  of  the  royalists  to  fever  pitch.  After 
the  battle  of  Philiphaugh  the  Covenanting  general  caused 
five  hundred  prisoners,  who  had  surrendered  under  the 
promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  to  be  massacred 
in  cold  blood.  Similar  breaches  of  faith  are  recorded  of 
him  on  other  occasions.  In  Cantire  in  the  following  year 
he  cut  to  pieces  the  fighting  force  of  the  clan  Macdonald 
after  engaging  to  give  them  quarter  and  disarming  them, 
saying  to  a  fanatic  preacher  who  accompanied  him  :  ‘  Well, 
‘  Mr.  John,  have  you  not  gotten  your  fill  of  blood  for  once  ?  ’ 
Nothing  can  justify  the  severities  exercised  in  the  next 
generation  on  the  unfortunate  peasantry  in  the  western 
counties  by  Claverhouse  and  Dalzell.  But  panic  makes 
men  cruel,  and  the  rule  of  the  saints  had  been  such  as  to 
inspire  even  moderate  men  with  panic.  ‘  Leslie’s  March  to 
‘  Scotland,*  which  Hogg  believes  to  be  contemporary  with 
Philiphaugh,  gives  energetic  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
the  oppressed  royalists.  Hogg  lived  before  the  days  of 
criticism ;  the  song  bears  obvious  marks  of  revision.  But 
it  is  based  on  an  early  original,  and  may  be  quoted  both  on 
its  own  merits  and  as  evidence  of  the  temper  of  the 
times : — 

*  March  !  march  !  pinks  of  election  ; 

Why  the  deil  don’t  you  march  onward  in  order  ? 

March  !  march  I  dogs  of  redemption. 

Ere  the  blue  bonnets  come  over  the  Border. 

You  shall  preach,  you  shall  pray, 

You  shall  teach  night  and  day, 

You  shall  prevail  o’er  the  Kirk  gone  a  whoring  1 
Dance  in  blood  to  the  knees, 

Blood  of  God’s  enemies, 

The  daughters  of  Scotland  shall  sing  you  to  snoring. 

*■  March  !  march  1  scourges  of  heresy  ! 

Down  wi’  the  Kirk  and  its  whillil»lecry  ! 

March  !  march  1  down  wi’  supremacy 
And  the  kist  fu’  o’  whistles  that  mak’s  sic  a  deary  I 
Fife-men  and  piper  braw, 

Merry  deils,  tak’  them  a’, 
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Gown,  lace,  and  livery — lickpot  and  ladle ; 

Jockey  sail  wear  the  hood, 

Jenny  the  sark  o’  God, 

For  codpiece  and  petticoat,  dishclout  and  daidle. 

'  March  !  march !  blest  ragamuffias  1 
Sing  as  ye  go  the  hymns  of  rejoicing  ! 

March  !  march  !  justified  rufiSans  ! 

Chosen  o’  Heaven,  to  glory  you’re  rising  1 
Ragged  and  treacherous. 

Lousy  and  lecherous, 

Objects  o’  misery,  scorning,  and  laughter ; 

Never,  O  happy  race ! 

Magnified  so  was  grace ; 

Hosts  o’  the  righteous,  rush  to  the  slaughter !  ’ 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  disentangle  the  facts  from  the 
poetical  setting.  ‘  The  Haughs  of  Cromdale,’  for  instance, 
commemorates  two  distinct  occurrences — the  battle  of 
Auldearn,  near  Nairn,  won  by  Montrose  over  the  Coven¬ 
anters  in  1645,  and  that  of  Cromdale,  in  Strathspey,  where 
the  clans  were  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  in  1690. 
*  Hey,  then,  up  go  we,’  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
which  refer  to  events  so  separated  in  time  as  the  Civil  War 
of  1642-51,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  passed  by  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Parliament  in  1703.  The  feeling,  however,  is  identical 
throughout:  seldom  has  the  tlame  of  passion  burned  so 
intensely,  or  found  utterance  in  so  many  and  so  various 
moods.  The  Scottish  nation  had  little  reason  to  love  the 
anglicised  Stewarts.  These  sovereigns  had  shown  themselves 
persistently  indifferent  to  the  interests  and  hostile  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  northern  kingdom ;  the  policy  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  had  been  one  long  series  of  attempts  to 
undermine  its  liberties  and  religion,  and  since  the  Eestora- 
tion  this  policy  had  been  pursued  with  every  circumstance 
of  insult  and  outrage  that  tyranny  and  its  instruments 
could  suggest.  ‘  Presbyterianism,’  said  that  great  authority 
on  theology,  Charles  II.,  ‘  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentle- 
‘  man ;  ’  the  ministrations  of  the  episcopal  clergy  were 
forced  on  their  unwilling  flocks  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Convention  of  Estates  of  1690  to  offer  the  crown  to  William 
and  Mary  would  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm.  But 
it  was  not  so.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  country  the  here¬ 
ditary  jurisdictions  made  the  control  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  nominal ;  the  political  situation  in  the  North  turned 
on  clan  rivalries;  patriotism  was  local  and  tribal  rather 
than  general;  motives  of  private  interest  or  traditional 
allegiance  led  men  to  embrace  this  or  that  side  : — 
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'  In  tl.e  Highlands  nothing  was  known  of  English  government  or 
misgovernment  :  all  that  the  Revolution  meant  to  Highlanders  was 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Argyll.  To  many  of  the  clans  this 
meant  the  restoration  of  lands  that  had  been  granted  to  them  on  the 
Earl’s  attainder :  and  the  Macdonalds,  the  Macleans,  and  the  Camerons 
were  as  ready  to  join  Dundee  in  fighting  the  Campbells  and  the 
Government  which  upheld  them  as  they  had  been  to  join  Montrose  in 
the  same  cause  forty  years  before.’  * 

Nor  were  the  lowland  counties  unanimous.  Among  the 
Western  Whigs  were  men  averse  to  any  reasonable  or  possible 
religious  settlement :  zealots  saturated  with  the  fierce  fana¬ 
ticism  of  the  heroes  of  Hebrew  legend  and  soured  by  perse¬ 
cution,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  replacing 
injustice  by  injustice  and  repaying  their  late  oppressors  the 
suflFerings  they  had  endured  at  their  hands.  Personally, 
William  III.  leant  rather  to  the  Presbyterian  than  to  the 
Episcopalian  form  of  church  government,  but  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  persecution  on  the  one  as  on  the  other  side 
should  cease.  ‘  We  never  could  be  of  that  mind  that  violence 
‘  was  suited  to  the  nature  of  true  religion,’  he  declared  in 
memorable  words ;  ‘  nor  do  we  intend  that  our  authority 
‘  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any  party.* 
Eather  than  acquiesce  in  this  moderate  and  Christian 
policy  the  fanatics  of  the  Covenant  weie  ready  to  join  hands 
with  the  partisans  of  James ;  persecution  was  the  breath 
of  their  nostrils ;  they  were  prepared,  it  seemed,  rather  to 
endure  it  than  to  see  it  disappear  and  to  lose  their  chance 
of  inflicting  it  in  their  turn.  In  ‘  Old  Mortality  ’  Balfour  of 
Burley,  the  murderer  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  is  represented 
as  entering  into  negotiations  with  Claverhouse,  the  ‘  Bonnie 
‘  Dundee  ’  of  the  ballad,  the  ‘  Bloody  Clavers  ’  of  Whig 
martyrology.  The  particular  account  is  fictitious :  Burley 
died  in  exile.  But  the  disposition  attributed  to  him  was 
found  in  certain  of  his  party :  the  Toleration  Act,  on  which 
the  new  king  insisted,  was  to  them  ‘  the  base  and  pestilent 
‘  heresy  of  Erastianism,’  to  be  rejected  as  ‘  neither  hot  nor 
‘  cold.’  More  than  all,  perhaps,  the  vague  presentiment  of 
charge,  the  generous  fear  lest  the  Scotland  of  the  past, 
with  its  traditions  and  romance,  should  be  lost  in  the  larger 
but  less  noble  life  which  the  future,  it  seemed,  had  in  store 
— the  fear  which  prompted  Belhaven’s  famous  speech  on  the 
Union,  and  a  centmy  later  inspired  Scott  with  passionate 
but  ineffectual  indignation  against  reformers  and  reform — 
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this  moved  patriotic  Scotsmen  of  every  shade  of  religious 
and  political  opinion  to  unite  against  a  common  danger  and 
in  defence  of  a  common  cause.  Of  this  movement  John 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse  was  the  soul.  For  all  his  fame,  he 
is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  figure  ;  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
his  real  qualities.  The  hero  of  popular  romance,  he  never, 
till  Killiecrankie,  won  a  battle;  his  crimes  in  the  West, 
persistently  asserted,  have  been  as  persistently  denied.  The 
master  hand  of  Scott  combined  both  aspects  of  the  man ; 
Dr.  Pitcairne’s  spirited  lines,  familiar  in  Dryden’s  sonorous 
translation,  show  the  light  in  which  he  appeared  to  the 
loyalists  of  his  time  :  — 

‘  Ultime  Scotorum,  potuit,  quo  sospite  solo, 

Libertas  patriae  salva  fuisse  tuae. 

Te  moriente  novos  accepit  Scotia  cives, 

Accepitfjue  novos,  te  moriente,  deos. 

Ilia  nequit  superesse  tibi,  tu  non  potes  illi ; 

Ergo  Caledoniae  nomen  inane,  vale  ! 

Tuque  vale,  gentia  priscae  fortissime  ductor  ! 

Ultime  Scotorum,  ac  ultime  Graeme,  vale  !  ’ 

‘  Oh  lust  and  best  of  Scots,  who  didst  maintain 
Thy  country’s  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign  ; 

New  people  fill  the  land  now  thou  art  gone. 

New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne. 

Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live, 

Nor  wouldst  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee,  survive. 

Farewell,  who  dying  didst  support  the  State, 

And  couldst  not  fall  but  with  thy  country’s  fate  !  ’ 

The  quaint  poem,  ‘  Proelium  Gilliecrankianum,’  written  in 
rhyming  Latin,  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  chiefs 
and  men  of  note  who  took  part  in  the  famous  battle  : — 

‘  Canonicus  clarissimus  Gallovidianus, 

Acer  et  indomitus,  consilioque  sanus,’ 

being  not  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  as  has  been  supposed, 
put  Colonel  Cannon,  an  Irish  soldier  from  Galway,  to  whom 
James,  with  his  usual  unwisdom,  gave  the  command  after 
Dundee’s  death ;  but  more  than  one  song  describes  the 
gallant  but  equivocal  fight. 

‘  Whaur  hae  ye  been  eae  braw,  lad  ? 

Whaur  hae  ye  been  sae  brankie,  oh  ! 

Whaur  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

Cam’  }  e  by  Killiecrankie,  oh  ? 

An’  ye  had  been  whaur  I  hae  been 
Ye  wadna  hue  been  sae  cantie,  oh  ; 

An’  ye  had  seen  what  I  hae  seen 
r  the  braes  o’  Killicrankie,  oh. 
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‘  I  fatight  on  land,  I  faught  at  sea, 

At  home  I  faught  my  auntie,  oh  ; 

But  I  met  the  deil  and  Dundee 
On  the  braes  o’  Killiecrankie,  oh. 

An’  ye  had  been,’  «Src.  «Sc. 

When  all  hope  was  lost,  more  than  a  hundred  Scottish 
gentlemen  followed  James  into  exile.  Ordinarily  cold  and 
ungracious,  he  was  not  insensible  of  their  devotion  ;  his  own 
misfortunes,  he  protested,  were  not  so  near  his  heart  as 
theirs.  When,  under  stress  of  poverty,  they  entered  the 
French  service  as  private  soldiers,  he  took  leave  of  them  in 
words  worthy  of  them  and  of  himself.  *  The  sense  of  what 
‘  all  of  you  have  undergone  for  your  loyalty  hath  made  so 
‘  deep  an  impression  on  me  that,  if  ever  it  please  God  to 
‘  restore  me,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  be  forgetful  of  your 
‘  services  and  sufferings.  .  .  .  Fear  God,  and  love  one 
‘  another.  Write  all  your  wants  to  me  particularly ;  aud 
*  depend  upon  it  always  to  find  me  your  parent  and  king.’ 
All  the  pathos  of  exile  rings  in  the  fine  ballad  ascribed  to 
Captain  Ogilvy,  of  the  house  of  Inverquharity,  who  took  part 
in  the  Irish  expedition,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

‘  It  was  a’  for  our  rightfu’  king 
We  left  fair  Scotia’s  strand  I 
It  was  a’  for  our  rightfu’  king 
We  e’er  saw  Irish  land,  my  dear  ; 

We  e’er  saw  Irish  land. 

‘  Now  a’  is  done  that  man  can  do, 

And  a’  is  done  in  vain : 

My  love  an’  native  land,  fareweel. 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear ; 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

‘  He  turned  him  right,  an’  round  about, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

An’  gae  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Wi’,  “  Adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear”  ; 

Wi’,  “  Adieu  for  evermore.” 

‘  The  sodger  frae  the  wars  returns, 

The  sailor  frae  the  main, 

But  I  hae  parted  frae  my  love. 

Never  to  meet  again,  my  dear ; 

Never  to  meet  again. 

‘  When  day  is  gane,  an’  nicht  is  come, 

An’  a’  folk  bound  to  sleep, 

I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa’. 

The  lee-lang  nicht,  an’  weep,  my  dear ; 

The  lee-lang  nicht,  an’  weep.’ 
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The  hated  Act  of  Union,  1 707,  strengthened  the  Jacobite 
feeling  in  the  country.  James  II.  was  dead :  the  little  that 
was  known  of  his  son  was  not  to  his  discredit ;  his  religion 
even  was  pardoned,  the  *  persecuted  remnant  ’  was  ready  to 
welcome  a  Catholic  king.  ‘God  may  convert  him,’  they 
said;  ‘or  he  may  have  Protestant  children:  but  the  Union 
‘  can  never  be  any  good.’  ‘  There’s  an  end  o*  an  auld  song,’ 
said  the  Chancellor,  Seafield,  on  signing  the  official  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  Act :  ‘  an  insult,’  comments  Scott,  ‘  for 
‘  which  he  ought  to  have  been  destroyed  on  the  spot  by  his 
‘  indignant  countrymen.’  History  may  be  read  in  songs :  the 
‘  Thistle  and  the  i^se  ’  is  a  document  for  the  period  : — 

‘  The  Thistle  at  length,  preferring  the  Rose 
To  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  plain, 

Throws  off  all  her  points,  herself  she  anoints. 

And  now  are  united  the  twain. 

But  one  cold  stormy  day,  while  helpless  she  lay. 

No  longer  could  sorrow  refrain : 

She  fi!tched  a  deep  groan,  with  many  Ohon  ! 

“  Oh,  were  I  a  Thistle  again  !  ”  ’ 

The  tactlessness  of  English  ministers  gave  a  material 
basis  to  the  sentimental  grievance :  the  new  revenue  system 
and  the  continual  disputes  about  customs  duties  exasperated 
the  already  strained  national  feeling;  never  was  the  Jacobite 
cause  so  near  success  as  at  the  time  of  the  mismanaged 
French  descent,  1707-8.  Had  de  Forbin’s  fleet  arrived  in 
Leith  Roads  twenty -four  hours  sooner  than  it  did,  the  troops 
would  have  been  landed  without  opposition,  and  the  state  of 
Scotland  was  so  defenceless  that  it  must  inevitably  have 
been  lost.  Later  on,  again,  had  the  Chevalier  been  pro¬ 
claimed  on  Anne’s  death,  it  is  probable  that  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  would  have  taken  place  with  little  or  no  opposi¬ 
tion.  ‘  Never  was  a  better  cause  lost  for  want  of  spirit,’ 
said  Atterbury,  who,  churchmen  as  he  was,  was  the  only 
man  among  the  official  Jacobites.  The  Whigs  had  the 
courage  of  their  opinions  :  they  took  the  risks  of  the  game, 
and  won.  The  London  mob  was  anti- Hanoverian ;  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Scotland  the  birthday  of  James  VIII.  was 
openly  kept.  As  men,  there  was  no  comparison  between 
the  king  dejure  and  the  king  de  facto. 

‘  Your  Hogan  Mogan  foreign  things, 

God  gave  them  in  displeasure  : 

Ye  brought  them  oVr,  and  ca’d  them  kings; 

They’ve  drained  our  blood  and  treasure. 
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‘  Can  ye  compare  your  king  to  mine, 

Your  Geordie  and  your  Willie  ? 

Comparisons  are  odious ; 

A  toadstool  to  a  lily.’ 

Of  James,  the  Earl  of  Mar  wrote  in  1715 — ‘The  king, 
‘  without  any  compliment  to  him,  and  to  do  him  nothing 
‘  more  than  justice,  setting  aside  his  being  a  prince,  is  really 
‘  the  finest  gentleman  I  ever  knew.  He  has  a  very  good 
‘  presence,  and  resembles  Charles  II.  a  good  deal.  His 
‘  presence,  however,  is  not  the  best  of  him  :  he  has  fine  parts, 
‘  and  dispatches  all  his  business  himself  with  the  greatest 
‘  exactness.  I  never  saw  anyone  write  so  finely.  He  is 
‘  affable  to  a  great  degree,  without  losing  the  majesty  he 
‘  ought  to  have,  and  has  the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world. 
‘  In  a  word,  he  is  every  way  fitted  to  make  us  a  happy  people, 
‘  were  his  subjects  worthy  of  him.’  Personal  gifts  go  for 
much  in  popular  estimation :  neither  the  manners  nor  the 
antecedents  of  George  I.  were  calculated  to  inspire  respect. 
His  temper  was  that  of  a  gentleman  usher :  he  made  no 
attempt  to  disguise  his  preference  of  Hanover  to  England, 
where  his  chief  care,  it  seemed,  was  to  amass  money  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  friends.  His  matrimonial  misfortunes  suggested 
pleasantries  rather  humourous  than  decorous — the  times 
were  coarse :  his  grotesque  taste  in  mistresses,  the  two 
Turks,  Mahomet  and  Mustapha,  whom  he  attached  to  his 
person  and  appointed  to  offices  in  his  household,  excited 
derision ;  the  vices  of  the  Stewarts  had  been,  at  least, 
picturesque.  The  Sow — Countess  Platen,  created  later 
Countess  of  Darlington — so  called  from  her  corpulence,  was 
a  godsend  to  the  ballad- writers  and  pamphleteers  of  the 
opposite  party  ;  the  adventures  of  Dorothea  of  Celle  and  her 
ill-fated  Swedish  lover  gave  sting  to  many  a  jest.  That  the 
ancient  and  imperial  crown  of  these  islands  should  have 
passed  to  a  German  princelet  of  the  third  class  was  an 
affront  to  the  national  pride :  ‘  the  auld  grey  mare  ’  was 
restive  under  a  strange  rider,  used  to  go  afoot. 

‘  My  daddy  bad  a  riding  mare. 

And  she  was  ill  to  sit ; 

And  by  there  came  an  unco  loon. 

And  slipped  in  his  fit. 

He  set  his  ht  into  the  st’rup. 

And  grippit  sickerly ; 

And  aye  sineyne  my  dainty  mare 
She  dings  and  glooms  at  me.’ 
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The  Elector  of  Hanover  was  but  a  bonnet- laird  : — 

‘  Wlia  the  deil  hae  we  gotten  for  a  king 
But  a  wee  wee  German  lairdie  ? 

And,  when  we  ga’ed  to  bring  him  hame, 

He  was  delving  in  his  kail  yardie : 

Sheughing  kail,  and  laying  leeks, 

Wi’oot  the  hose  and  but  the  breeks ; 

And  up  his  beggar  duds  he  cleeka. 

The  wee  wee  German  lairdie. 

‘  An’  he’s  clappit  down  in  our  gudeman’s  chair, 

The  wee  wee  German  lairdie, 

An’  he’s  brought  fouth  o’  foreign  trash, 

An’  dibbled  them  in  his  yardie. 

He’s  pu’d  the  rose  o’  English  loons, 

An’  broken  the  harp  o’  Irish  clowns ; 

But  oor  Scots  thistle  will  gag  his  thumbs, 

The  wee  wee  German  lairdie. 

‘  Come  up  amang  our  Hieland  hills, 

Thou  wee  wee  German  lairdie ! 

An’  see  how  the  Stewarts’  lang-kail  thrive. 

They  dibbled  in  oor  yardie. 

An’  if  a  stook  ye  daur  to  pu’. 

Or  baud  the  yoking  o’  a  plough. 

We’ll  brtak  your  sceptre  o’er  your  mou’, 

Thou  wee  wee  German  lairdie.’ 

‘  I  will  have  no  rogue’s  sou  in  my  seat,’  said  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  heir  to  the  Suftblk  claim  was  proposed 
as  her  successor :  the  kinship  of  George  1.  with  the  ancient 
Scottish  kings  was  so  remote  that  he  appeared  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole  in  the  light  of  an  upstart  and  a  usurper : 

‘  Douce  Sawnie,  the  herd,  has  drawn  the  sword. 

An’  Donald,  the  piper,  the  warst  of  a’. 

‘  The  cat  has  clomb  to  the  eagle’s  nest, 

An’  Huckit  the  eggs,  an’  scared  the  dame ; 

The  lordly  lair  is  daubed  wi’  hair ; 

But  the  thief  maun  strap,  an’  the  hawk  win  hame. 

An’  hey  now,  Geordie,  Geordie,  Geordie, 

Ply  the  cutty  as  lang  as  ye  can  ; 

For  Donald,  the  piper,  will  win  the  butter. 

An’  naught  but  kirn-milk  for  ye  then.’ 

The  great  obstacle  to  James’s  return  was  his  religion. 

‘  Cursed  be  the  Papists,  who  withdrew 
The  King  to  their  persuasion,’ 

ran  one  of  the  damnatory  clauses  of  an  emphatic  song  of  the 
period,  appropriately  known  as  ‘The  Curses’;  rightly  or 
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wrongly,  Catholicism  was  associated  with  arbitrary  power 
and  French  influence  in  the  popular  mind.  Anne  was  no 
friend  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  A  believer  in  Divine 
Bight,  her  position  filled  her  with  scruples,  but  she  was 
scarcely  her  own  mistress ;  *  Madam,’  said  one  of  her  bishops, 
when  she  spoke  of  resigning  the  crown  in  her  half-brother’s 
favour,  ^  you  would  be  in  the  Tower  in  a  month,  and  dead 

*  in  three.’  Fear  for  her  personal  safety,  and  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  she  was  sin¬ 
cerely,  if  not  very  intelligently,  attached,  kept  her  from 
decisive  action ;  and  her  sudden  death  (1714)  disarranged 
the  plans  of  the  unready  Jacobites.  What  was  wanted  was 
a  leader ;  and  the  party  had  none  to  produce.  To  meet  the 
resources  of  an  established  Government,  its  advantage  of 
possession  and  prestige,  a  man  of  heroic  build  is  needed — 
a  Kossuth  or  a  Garibaldi — who  rules  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  who  can  sustain  and  inspire.  John,  Earl  of  Mar, 
was  cast  in  another  mould.  He  was  no  soldier ;  and,  though 
a  keen  and  resourceful  politician,  he  was  deeply  tainted  with 
the  insincerity  characteristic  of  the  politicians  of  the  time. 

*  Bobin  and  I,’  said  the  Jacobite  Shippen,  speaking  of 
Walpole,  ‘  are  two  honest  men.  He  is  for  King  George,  and 
‘  I  am  for  King  James.  But  these  men  in  long  cravats  are 
‘  for  office,  either  under  King  George  or  King  James.’  Mar 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  approach  George  I.  with  ofiers 
of  service,  bringing  with  him  written  assurance  of  the 
loyalty  of  many  of  the  principal  men  in  the  North.  The 
new  king,  however,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  late 
Queen’s  ministers,  or  generally  with  the  Tories ;  Mar  was 
dismissed  from  office,  and  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  Bejected  by  the 
one  side,  he  transferred  his  facile  allegiance  to  the  other. 
Leaving  London  in  disguise  he  proceeded  to  Scotland,  and 
on  September  6,  1715,  raised  the  standard  of  James  III.  and 
VIII.  at  Braemar.  In  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  nation, 
he  protested  against 

‘  the  late  unhappy  Union,’  and  complained  that  ‘  a  packed  assembly 
who  call  themselves  a  British  Parliament  .  .  .  have  broken  in  upon 
the  sacred  laws  of  both  countries  by  which  the  liberty  of  our  persons 
was  secured ;  and  empowered  a  foreign  prince  (who,  notwithstanding 
his  expectations  of  the  crown  for  fifteen  years,  is  still  unacquainted 
with  our  manners,  customs,  and  language)  to  make  an  absolute 
conquest  (if  not  timely  prevented)  of  the  three  kingdoms  by  investing 
himself  with  an  unlimited  power,  not  only  of  raising  unnecessary 
forces  at  home,  but  also  of  calling  in  foreign  troops  ready  to  promote 
his  uncontrollable  designs,’ 
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concluding  with  the  promise  that 

‘  by  the  wisdom  of  parliaments  we  will  endeavour  to  have  such  laws 
enacted  as  shall  give  absolute  security  to  us  and  future  ages  for  the 
Protestant  religion  against  all  efforts  of  arbitrary  power,  popery,  and 
all  its  other  enemies.’ 

His  personal  ascendency  was  sach  that  the  leading 
Jacobites  in  the  North  joined  him,  though  he  had  as  yet 
received  no  commission  from  the  exiled  king.  But  his 
ignorance  of  war,  and  particularly  of  Highland  warfare,  mis¬ 
led  him.  Experience  shows  that,  while  the  impetuous 
onslaught  of  semi-barbarous  tribesmen  can  break  and  even 
disperse  the  most  disciplined  troops,  the  success  of  such 
tactics  depends  on  their  promptitude  and  unexpectedness ; 
given  time  and  an  extended  field  of  operations,  the  superior 
science  and  resources  of  the  latter  prevail.  It  was  conceiv¬ 
able  that  the  clansmen  should  carry  the  position  by  a  rush ; 
in  this  case,  had  the  country  risen,  the  restoration  might 
have  been  efiected ;  it  was  inconceivable  that,  if  the  Hano¬ 
verian  forces  once  had  time  to  muster,  they  could  be 
successfully  resisted.  Magnificent  in  attack,  the  High¬ 
landers  were  deficient  in  staying  power.  If  they  were  long 
of  being  led  into  action,  said  one  of  their  leaders,  they  would 
tire  and  go  home  ;  if  they  fought  and  were  victorious,  they 
would  plunder  and  go  home ;  if  they  fought  and  were 
beaten,  they  would  run  away  and  go  home.  Mar,  however, 
remained  at  Perth,  where  the  recruits  from  the  North  and 
West  joined  him.  The  indecisive  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  left 
the  fruits  of  victory  with  Argyll,  who  retained  his  position, 
thus  securing  the  Lowlands  from  attack ;  and  on  the  same 
day,  November  13,  1715,  the  surrender  at  Preston  dashed 
the  hopes  of  the  south-country  Jacobites.  It  was  not  till 
the  rising  was  practically  over  that  James  landed  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire — December  22 — returning  to  France  after  a  stay 
of  barely  six  weeks.  The  impression  left  by  him  on  his 
followers  was  doubtful ;  well-meaning  and  personally 
amiable,  he  was  not  made  to  head  a  revolt  or  to  inspire  men. 
Like  Mar,  he  was  not  a  soldier ;  nor  did  he  possess  the 
charm  that  a  generation  later  made  Charles  Edward  the 
darling  of  Scotland;  he  was  taciturn,  melancholy,  and 
suffering  in  health.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  his 
last  act  before  leaving  the  country  was  to  send  Argyll  the 
remainder  of  the  money  which  he  had  brought  from  France 
to  be  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  certain  villages 
which  the  necessities  of  war  had  compelled  him  to  set  fire  to 
on  his  retreat  from  Perth. 
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The  severities  of  the  Government  in  1716  recall  those 
which  followed  the  suppression  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion  in 
1685.  They  were  as  impolitic  as  they  were  harsh  ;  Duncan 
Forbes,  afterwards  Lord  President,  predicted  that  the  ex¬ 
cessive  penalties  and  forfeitures  following  the  outbreak  would 
inevitably  prepare  the  ground  for  another.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  hold  George  1.  responsible  for  these  ill-judged 
measures.  If  he  was  not  generous,  he  was  not  personally 
vindictive;  and  his  influence  in  affairs  was  small.  Their 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  administration 
was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  who,  soured  by 
long  exclusion  from  oflSce,  used  their  newly  acquired  power 
for  party  rather  than  national  ends.  They  were  determined 
that  the  work  of  1688  should  not  be  undone.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Stuarts  meant,  they  believed.  Popery,  prerogative, 
and  a  policy  subservient  to  foreign  interests :  the  fear  of  it 
made  men,  not  naturally  bloodthirsty  or  lawless,  cruel  and 
strainers  of  the  law.  The  House  of  Commons  asserted  its 
constitutional  right  of  impeachment  against  the  rebel  lords ; 
‘  it  was  necessary  to  teach  the  new  monarch,  as  well  as  the 
*  world  at  large,  that  the  Jacobites  were  not  merely  rebels 
‘  against  the  King,  but  enemies  of  the  constitution — that  this 
‘  was  not  so  much  a  question  between  the  German  Guelfs  and 
‘  the  Norman  Stewarts,  as  between  parliamentary  settlement 
‘  and  the  despotic  principle  of  Divine  Eight.’  *  It  may  be 
held  that,  whether  or  no  clemency  in  the  case  of  the  leaders 
would  have  been  politic,  an  established  government  has  a 
right  of  self-defence ;  and  that  those  who  rise  in  arms  against 
it,  whatever  their  motives,  take  their  lives  in  their  hands. 
But  no  such  reason  can  justify  the  wholesale  execution  of 
Highlanders  of  the  humblest  class  in  Lancashire ;  where, 
says  a  Whig  historian,  ‘  the  public  mind  was  brutalised  by 
‘  scenes  too  closely  analogous,  in  their  external  character  at 
‘  least,  to  Jeffreys’  campaign.’  Even  worse,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  constitutional  law,  was  the  removal  of  eighty-nine 
prisoners  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  courts  for  trial 
at  Carlisle.  This  was  a  distinct  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Union  ;  and  so  keenly  was  it  felt  in  Scotland, 
even  by  supporters  of  the  Government,  that  for  some  years 
after  the  insurrection  convictions  under  a  law  of  treason 
could  not  be  obtained. f 


*  J.  H.  Burton,  ‘  History  of  Scotland,’  viii,  334. 
t  Ibid.,  338,  note. 
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The  songs  relating  to  the  ’15  are  mainly  descriptive ; 
‘  Aikendrum  ’  and  the  better-known  ‘  Battle  of  SheriflEinuir  ’ : 

‘  There’s  some  say  that  we  wan,  and  some  say  that  they  wan, 

And  some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a’,  man ; 

But  ane  thing  I’m  sure,  that  at  Sherramuir, 

A  battle  there  was  that  1  saw,  man.’ 

But  ‘  Kenmure’s  on  and  awa’,  Willie,’  and  ‘  Derwentwater  ’ 
strike  a  higher  note ;  while  the  ‘  Piper  o*  Dundee  ’ — the 
hero  of  which,  Scott  suggests,  was  Carnegie  of  Phinaven — 
expresses  the  easily  aroused  enthusiasm  of  the  country-folk 
and  the  hopes  destined  ere  many  months  were  over  to  be 
quenched  in  blood  and  tears : — 

‘  The  piper  cam’  to  our  toun, 

To  our  toun,  to  our  toun. 

The  piper  cam’  to  our  toun, 

An’  he  played  bonnilie. 

He  played  a  spring  the  laird  to  please, 

A  spring  brent  new  frae  ’yont  the  seas  ; 

An’  than  he  ga’e  his  bags  a  wheeze. 

An’  played  anither  key. 

An’  wasna  he  a  roguy, 

A  roguy,  a  roguy  7 
An’  wasna  he  a  roguj'. 

The  piper  o’  Dundee  7 

‘  He  played  “  The  Welcome  owre  the  Main,” 

An’  “  Ye’se  be  fou,  and  I’se  be  fain,” 

An’  “  Auld  Stewarts  back  again,” 

Wi’  muckle  mirth  and  glee. 

‘  He  played  “  The  Kirk,”  he  played  “  The  Queer, 
“The  Mullin  Dhu”  and  “  Chevalier,” 

An’  “  Lang  awa’,  but  welcome  here,” 

Sae  sweet,  sae  bonnilie. 

‘  It’s  some  gat  swords,  and  some  gat  nane. 

An’  some  were  dancing  mad  their  lane. 

An’  mony  a  vow  o’  weir  was  ta’en 
That  nicht  at  Amulree. 

‘  There  was  Tullibardine  an’  Burleigh, 

An’  Struan,  Keith,  an’  Ogilvie, 

An’  brave  Carnegie,  wha  but  he  7 
The  Piper  o’  Dundee.’ 

Was  the  Whig  muse  dumb?  it  may  be  asked.  It  was 
not ;  but  its  effusions,  generally  speaking,  lack  life  and 
spontaneity  ;  artificial,  and  obviously  written  to  order,  they 
savour  rather  of  the  convivial  club  than  of  any  genuine 
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feeling.  A  few  lines  of  one  specimen  of  these  productions 
may  be  given;  if  it  compares  unfavourably  with  that  of 
the  opposite  faction,  we  may  reflect  that  poetry  affects  lost 
causes  and  departing  gods.  It  takes  the  shape  of  a  metrical 
version  of  Psalm  i. : — 

*  The  man  is  blest  that  bath  not  lent 
To  French  pistoles  his  ear ; 

Nor  raised  himself  as  traitors  do, 

Nor  sat  in  trickster’s  chair. 

‘  But  in  the  laws  of  Old  England 
Doth  set  his  whole  delight ; 

And  in  those  laws  doth  exercise 
Himself  both  day  and  night.* 

The  wells  of  Scripture  were  not  neglected  by  the  Jaco¬ 
bites  ;  the  *  Chaldee  Manuscript  ’  entitled  ‘  The  Chronicles 

*  of  Charles,  the  Young  Man,’  was  published  during  the 
rising  of  ’45  : — 

‘  Chapter  I. 

‘  1.  And  it  came  to  p.ass  in  the  eighth  month,  even  in  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  year  1745,  that  the  Young  Man  landed  at  Moidart,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Lochaber. 

‘  2.  That  the  prophecies  of  John  the  scribe  might  be  fulfilled,  who 
prophesied  saying, 

‘  In  the  eight  month,  that  is  in  the  month  of  August,  the  Young 
Man  will  come  again,  and  many  will  go  out  after  him  ’ : 

and  so  on,  through  several  pages  of  rather  tedious  para¬ 
phrase;  and  later,  when  the  hopes  of  renewed  assistance 
from  France  were  declining,  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
cause  and  its  supporters,  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour 
wrote  an  imitation  of  Psalm  cxzxvii. — *  a  composition,’  says 
Chambers,  *  of  more  than  his  usual  energy,  concluding  wit  h 

*  an  almost  prophetic  malediction  ’  *  of  which  the  first  thre  e 
stanzas  are : — 

‘  On  Gallia’s  shore  we  sat  and  wept. 

When  Scotland  we  thought  on, 

Robbed  of  her  bravest  sous,  and  all 
Her  ancient  spirit  gone. 

‘  “  Revenge,”  the  sons  of  Gallia  said, 

“  Revenge  your  native  land  : 

Already  your  insulting  foes 
Crowd  the  Batavian  strand.” 

‘  How  shall  the  sons  of  freedom  e’er 
For  foreign  conquest  fight  7 
For  power  how  wield  the  sword,  unsheathed 
For  liberty  and  right  ?  * 

■*  R.  Chambers,  ‘  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6,’  chap.  xxxi.  note. 
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That  Scottish  discontent  did  not  in  the  eighteenth  centurj 
become,  like  Irish,  endemic  and  lasting  is  due  to  the  vigour 
of  the  race,  which,  true  to  its  motto,  ‘  Nemo  me  impune 
*  lacessit,*  possesses  a  unique  power  of  self-assertion  under 
adverse  circumstances ;  and,  after  this,  to  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  one  patriotic  Scotsman,  John  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  Greenwich.  Few  have  deserved  better  of  their 
counti’j,  few  have  enjoyed  more  unanimously  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  good  men,  irrespective  of  political  and 
religious  party,  than  he  : — 

‘  Beneath  thy  roof,  Argyll,  are  bred 

Such  thoughts  as  prompt  the  brave  to  lie 
Stretched  out  on  honour’s  nobler  bed. 

Beneath  a  nobler  roof — the  sky : 

‘  Such  flames  as  high  in  patriots  burn, 

Yet  stoop  to  bless  a  child  or  wife ; 

And  such  as  wicked  kings  may  mourn. 

Whose  freedom  is  more  dear  than  life.’ 

This  great  and  good  man,  distinguished  alike  in  the  field 
and  in  the  council-chamber,  added  to  the  influence  of 
his  services  and  his  rank  that  of  a  Highland  chief  of 
the  first  consequence.  In  1714  he  had  taken  the  de¬ 
cisive  step  which  ensured  the  Protestant  succession  ;  a  friend 
to  liberty  iii  Churcli  and  State,  he  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  Hanoverian  family.  But  he  knew  how  to  unite 
firmness  with  humanity.  In  1715  his  skill  and  courage 
held  the  insurgents  in  check ;  but  he  had  no  desire  to 
push  matters  to  an  extremity.  He  wished  rather  to  let 
the  rising  die  out  than  to  crush  itj  and  by  deferring 
his  final  operations  till  the  winter  he  gave  the  clansmen 
an  opportunity  of  escape,  of  which  they  were  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves.  After  the  Porteous  riots  in  1737  he 
successfully  opposed  the  vindictive  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  day  :  Walpole  never  did  a  wiser  thing 
than  when  he  made  over  the  administration  of  Scotland 
to  him  and  his  brother  Islay,  with  whom  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate,  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  made  a  worthy  third. 
Unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  however,  were  dormant;  the 
Highlands  were  in  a  state  of  suppressed  fever  which  a  spark 
might  kindle  into  fire.  This  spark  was  supplied  by  the 
landing  of  Prince  Chai’les  Edward,  in  Eriskay,  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  July  18,  1745.  To  his  principal  supporters  in 
Scotland  his  coming  was  as  unwelcome  as  it  was  unexpected; 
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the  recent  dispersal  of  the  French  expedition  under  Eoque- 
feuille  had  made  them  doubtful  of  foreign  assistance,  and 
the  English  Jacobites  gave  no  sign  of  willingness  to  rise. 
Then,  as  now,  ‘  the  predominant  partner  ’  was  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor ;  no  foreign  force,  they  knew,  could  be  more 
than  a  temporary  cover ;  nor  could  a  Scots  army  pretend  to 
dispose  of  the  British  crown.  But  Englishmen  are,  more 
than  most  men,  inaccessible  to  ideas.  ‘  The  High  Church 
‘  party,’  says  Patten,  ‘  are  never  right  hearty  for  the  cause 
‘  till  they  are  mellow  over  a  bottle.  No  people  in  the 
‘  universe  knows  better  the  difference  between  drinking  and 
‘  hghting.  The  latter  they  know  not  practically  ;  and  I  be- 
‘  lieve  they  are  so  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  they  hear 
‘  by  relation  that  they  never  will.’  Men  like  Lochiel  and 
Drummond  of  Bahaldie  were  under  no  illusion ;  the  country 
was  settling  down,  slowly,  indeed,  and  somewhat  unwillingly, 
but  surely.  Local  discontent  might  give  occasion  to  a  local 
rising ;  but  only  an  exceptional  and  improbable  combination 
of  circumstances  could  develope  this  into  a  national  move¬ 
ment,  and  so  secure  it  from  disaster.  But  Charles  Edward 
had  both  the  obstinacy  and  the  glamour  of  his  race.  He 
was  determined  to  advance  at  all  costs  ;  and  it  was  not  in 
human  nature,  it  was  certainly  not  in  Highland  nature,  to 
let  him  advance  alone.  Feeling  prevailed  over  judgement ; 
the  case  of  Lochiel  was  not  singular.  The  most  influential 
chief  of  his  time,  he  set  out  for  Borrodaile,  where  the  Ad¬ 
venturer  then  was,  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise. 
‘  Brother,’  said  Cameron  of  Fassiefern  to  him,  ‘  do  not  see 
‘  this  prince.  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself. 
‘  If  he  once  gets  speech  with  you  he  will  make  you  do 
‘  whatever  he  pleases.’  It  was  as  he  said.  Lochiel  was 
won  over,  and  in  a  month  the  Highlands  were  in  flame. 
‘  Audaces  Fortuna  juvat  ’ :  the  extraordinary,  though  tem¬ 
porary,  success  which  the  attempt  met  went  far  to  justify 
Charles’s  determination.  From  the  Forth  to  the  Moray 
Firth  not  a  single  volunteer  joined  the  royal  forces.  ‘  No 
‘  one  could  have  believed  it,’  said  Cope,  ‘  that  not  one  man 
‘  would  take  arms  in  our  favour,  or  show  countenance  to  us ; 
‘  but  so  it  is.’  At  Prestonpans,  and  again  at  Falkirk,  the 
charge  of  the  clansmen  spread  panic  among  the  regular 
troops,  whose  leaders  emulated  the  rank  and  file  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  ignominious  flight.  ‘  Good  God  !  ’  ex¬ 
claimed  General  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  when  they  presented 
themselves  to  him  in  disorder  at  Berwick,  ‘I  have  seen 
‘^some  battles  and  heard  of  many;  but  never  of  the 
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‘  first  news  of  defeat  being  brought  by  general  officers 
before  ’ ; — 

‘  Sir  Johnnie  into  Berwick  rade, 

Just  as  the  deil  had  been  his  guide ; 

Gi’en  him  the  warld,  he  wadna  staid 

T’  have  foughten  the  boys  in  the  morning. 

‘  Says  the  Berwickera  unto  Sir  John, 

“  O  what’s  become  o’  a’  your  men  ?  ” 

“  r  faith,”  says  he  ”  I  dinna  ken ; 

I  left  them  a’  this  morning.” 

‘  Says  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  “  Ye  are’na  blate, 

To  bring  us  the  news  o’  your  ain  defeat : 

I  think  you  deserve  the  back  o’  the  gate ; 

Get  out  o’  my  sight  this  morning.” 

‘  Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  waukin’  yet  ? 

Or  are  ye  sleeping,  I  wad  wit  ? 

O  haste  ye,  get  up,  for  the  drums  do  beat ! 

O  fie,  Cope,  rise  i’  the  morning  !  ’ 

Charles  Edward  possessed  the  gift  of  personal  charm  in  a 
rare  degree.  He  combined  dignity  with  affability,  vigour 
with  grace.  He  was  a  born  soldier ;  he  rusted — his  later 
years  showed  it  only  too  clearly — in  the  scabbard;  he 
flashed  and  rang  true  unsheathed.  He  was  determined  to 
show  himself  a  true  Highlander.  During  the  march  he 
would  walk  by  the  different  clans,  inquiring  into  their 
legends,  hearing  their  songs,  and  endeavouring  to  acquire 
their  tongue.  He  could  run,  fight,  and  leap,  with  any  man 
in  the  Highlands.  When  he  endeavoured  to  please  he  was 
irresistible :  ‘  Not  even  an  angel,’  said  Cluny,  ‘  could  have 
‘  held  out  agaiust  such  soothing  close  application  as  was 
‘  addressed  to  him  by  the  Prince  ’ : — 

‘  Oh  !  better  loved  he  canna  be ; 

Yet  when  we  see  him  wearing 
Our  Highland  garb  sae  gracefully, 

’Tis  aye  the  mair  endearing. 

Though  a’  that  now  adorns  his  brow 
Be  but  a  simple  bonnet. 

Ere  lang  we’ll  see  o’  kingdoms  three 
The  royal  crown  upon  it.’ 

He  was  not  unworthy,  indeed,  of  the  destiny  which,  it 
seemed  at  one  time,  awaited  him ;  in  adversity  he  was 
cheerful  and  enduring,  in  prosperity  chivalrous  and  humane. 
‘  Sir,  there  are  your  enemies  at  your  feet,’  said  one  of  his 
followers  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans;  but  he  magna¬ 
nimously  refused  to  triumph  over  the  slaughter  of  those 
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whom  he  termed  ‘  his  father’s  deluded  subjects,’  and  pro¬ 
hibited  any  demonstrations  of  public  joy.  He  was  aware 
that  the  religion  of  his  family  and  their  hereditary  leaning 
to  arbitrary  government  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  his  enterprise ;  and  he  was  determined  to  give  his 
enemies  no  handle  against  him  in  respect  of  either.  His 
own  Catholicism  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
nominal.  At  Perth  he  attended  the  Episcopal  service  ;  and 
later  in  life  he  definitely  embraced  Protestantism ;  though 
he  died,  professedly  at  least,  in  the  communion  of  Eome. 
‘  Do  you  know  of  what  religion  are  all  the  princes  of 
‘  Europe  ?  ’  he  asked,  when  the  subject  was  referred  to  in 
his  presence ;  and,  answering  his  own  question,  ‘  they  had 
‘  little  or  no  religion,’  he  said,  ‘  at  all.’  With  the  question 
of  arbitrary  government  he  dealt  at  length  in  the  remark¬ 
able  proclamation  issued  October  10,  1745.  His  father’s 
sole  intention,  he  declared,  was — 

‘  to  reinstate  all  his  subjects  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties.  His  present  attempt  was  not  undertaken  in  order 
to  enslave  a  free  people,  but  to  redress  and  remove  the  encroachments 
made  upon  them ;  not  to  impose  upon  any  a  religion  which  they 
disliked,  but  to  secure  them  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  was 
respectively  at  present  established  among  them,  either  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  or  Ireland.  He  promised  to  respect  the  national  debt,  but  the  Union 
must  go.  For  the  rest,  the  king  on  his  restoration  would  refuse 
nothing  that  a  free  parliament  could  propose  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  security  of  the  realm.’ 

The  ‘  might  have  beens  ’  of  history  are  as  fascinating  as 
they  are,  perhaps,  unprofitable  matter  for  consideration. 
Charles,  at  Holyrood,  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance, 
himself  romance  embodied ;  compassed,  as  by  a  frame  fitting 
the  picture,  with  the  victorious  chivalry  of  the  North — what 
hopes  were  too  high,  what  future  was  too  golden,  what 
fortune  too  unexpected  for  the  Fairy  Prince  ?  But  the  walls 
of  the  enchanted  palace  were  undermined ;  already  the 
clouds  were  gathering  on  the  horizon  that  were  to  change 
his  noonday  to  darkness,  his  sun  to  storm.  The  apathy  of 
the  nation  at  large  augured  ill  for  the  success  of  a  cause 
which  was  dependent  on  the  dash  and  enthusiasm  of  its 
adherents.  At  no  time  did  Charles’s  army  number  more 
than  a  thousand  Lowlanders ;  the  few  men  of  position  in 
the  south  who  joined  him  brought  no  following ;  the  great 
nobles  and  landed  proprietors  were  hostile,  or  hung  back. 
In  England  recruits  were  obtained  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  at  Manchester,  the  centre  of  Lancashire  Jacobitism, 
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little  more  than  two  hundred  came  forward.  The  Prince, 
however,  sanguine  and  adventurous,  saw  things  as  he  wished 
them  to  be,  rather  than  as  they  were.  The  majority  of  the 
English  people,  he  believed,  regarded  George  II.  as  a  usurper; 
his  courtiers  were  ready  to  desert  him,  his  troops  to  melt 
away.  The  facts,  unfortunately,  did  not  correspond  to  such 
expectations.  The  majority  of  the  English  people  neither 
knew  nor  cared  whether  George  was  or  was  not  a  usurper ; 
nothing  was  further  from  them  than  abstract  considerations 
of  this  kind.  They  cared  little  for  hereditary  right ;  much 
for  material  well  being ;  they  held,  with  regard  to  forms  of 
government,  that — 

‘  Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best.’ 

Had  Charles  succeeded,  they  would  have  accepted  a  change 
of  rulers  willingly  enough.  King  James’s  health  would  have 
been  drunk  in  copious  computations ;  and,  had  he  and  his 
successors  been  faithful  to  their  engagements,  had  they  re¬ 
frained  from  encroachments  on  the  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  the  dynasty  might  have  been  reigning  to-day. 
But  the  nation,  stubborn  when  roused,  is  not  roused  easily. 
Save  under  exceptional  circumstances  it  is  law-abiding;  and, 
regarding  resistance  to  the  law  as  criminal,  considers  its 
repression  justifiable  and  even  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  at  large.  The  national  character,  though 
rough,  is  not  cruel;  the  severities,  after  the  ’15  and  ’45, 
like  the  executions  for  religion  under  Henry  VIII.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  were  unpopular  in  this  sense,  that  sympathy 
was  felt  for  the  victims,  who  were  regarded  in  each  case  as 
misguided  rather  than  wicked.  But  this  sympathy  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  sufferers,  and  did  not  extend  to  their  action, 
which  was  generally  judged  to  be  a  criminal  and  wanton 
breach  of  the  public  order.  The  grievances  complained  of 
were  not  such,  it  was  held,  as  to  justify  resistance  to  con¬ 
stituted  authority  ;  the  individual  must  sacrifice  himself,  in 
minor  matters,  for  the  common  good.  Touch  his  pocket, 
and  it  was  another  matter.  Shipmoney  under  Charles  I. 
roused  the  kingdom,  the  Stamp  Act  under  George  III.  a 
continent,  to  arms.  The  Englishman  is  built  so,  and  cannot 
get  outside  himself ;  he  glories  in  his  limitations,  in  which, 
as  he  believes,  and  perhaps  not  mistakenly,  lies  his  strength. 

The  Highland  leaders  had  to  deal  with  facts.  They  were 
threatened  by  three  several  armies,  numbering  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  to  their  five;  there  was  neither  French  descent  nor 
English  rising;  they  were  far  from  their  base,  and  in  a 
semi-hostile  country.  Charles  only  excepted,  they  were 
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xinanimous  for  retreat.  It  is  difficult  to  blame  them.  Yet 
retreat  meant  certain  destruction ;  it  was  impossible  that 
the  clans  could  bold  their  own  in  the  long  run  against  the 
royal  forces ;  or  disperse  as  they  had  done  after  the  *15, 
supposing  these  to  pursue  them,  as  there  was  no  doubt  they 
would.  To  advance,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  a  chance — 
a  precarious  and  hazardous  chance — of  success.  The  tactics 
that  had  prevailed  at  Prestonpans  might  prevail  again; 
London  be  carried  like  Edinburgh;  the  desperate  game 
won.  They  were,  in  fact,  nearer  success  than  they  knew. 
London  was  panic-stricken ;  the  Jacobites  in  tbe  south  and 
west,  tardily,  ready  to  rise  or  rising ;  had  Charles  advanced, 
instead  of  retreating  from  Derby,  ‘I  believe,’  says  Lord 
Mahon,  ‘  that  he  would  have  gained  the  British  throne.’  It 
was  not  to  be.  The  temporary  success  of  Falkirk  was  the 
last  gleam  of  sunshine  that  fell  on  the  declining  cause.  The 
bloodstained  field  of  Oulloden  was  the  end  of  an  ancient  and 
ill-fated  race,  and  of  an  order  of  things  which  had  become 
an  anachronism,  and  could  not  survive  under  the  changed 
circumstances  of  a  new  world.  The  inevitable  has  its  tears ; 
but  the  life  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  is  a  process ;  the 
past  does  not  return.  Bomance  is  of  no  one  age  :  we  find 
it,  if  we  have  it  in  us  to  find  it  at  all,  in  the  wider  spaces, 
the  larger  horizons  of  our  own  time  no  less  than  on  the 
narrower  stage  of  a  former  world.  But  the  distinctive  note 
of  each  age  passes  with  it.  Scott,  with  the  instinct  of  a  poet, 
divined  truly ;  the  old  Scotland,  the  Scotland  which  it  was 
given  to  him  to  preserve  for  us  in  the  imperishable  forms  of 
literature,  was  gone.  It  fell,  at  least,  nobly — 

‘  Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.’ 

Culloden  was  rather  a  butchery  than  a  battle.  More  than 
a  thousand  of  Charles’s  troops — one  in  five — fell  in  action  ; 
no  quarter  was  given  by  the  royal  forces,  the  wounded  were 
kill^,  not  only  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  but  as  late  as  two 
days  after  it,  in  cold  blood.  The  Highlands  were  given  over 
to  fire  and  sword,  neither  age  nor  sex  being  spared. 

‘  In  the  month  of  May  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  as  far 
as  Fort  Augustus,  from  which  place  he  sent  off  detachments  on  all 
hands  to  hunt  down  the  fugitives.  The  men  were  either  shot  down 
upon  the  mountains  like  wild  beasts  or  put  to  death  without  form  of 
trial ;  the  women  were  subjected  to  brutal  violation,  and  then  turned 
out  naked  with  their  children  to  starve  on  the  barren  heaths.  One 
whole  family  was  enclosed  in  a  bam  and  consumed  to  ashes.  In  a 
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few  days  there  was  neither  house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast  to  be  seen 
in  the  compass  of  fifty  miles ;  all  was  ruin,  silence,  and  desolation.’  * 

In  the  vigorous  poem,  ‘The  Tears  of  Scotland,’  Smollett 
expressed  the  indignation  which  these  barbarous  measures 
excited  in  humane  men — 

‘  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  ! 

Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned. 

Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground. 

Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 

In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie. 

The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 

The  victor’s  soul  was  not  appeased ; 

The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames  and  murdering  steel. 

Whilst  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins. 

And,  unimpaired,  remembrance  reigns. 

Resentment  of  my  country’s  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 

And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe. 

My  sympathising  verse  shall  flow. 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  !  ’ 

More  than  eighty  persons  perished  on  the  scaffold;  Dr. 
Archibald  Cameron,  Lochiel’s  brother,  being  condemned  and 
executed  as  long  after  the  insurrection  as  1753.  Some 
hundreds  were  transported  to  the  American  and  West  Indian 
plantations ;  they  were  fortunate  who  escaped  with  loss  of 
fortune,  and  dragged  out  a  life  of  exile  in  Holland  or  France. 
‘  The  sun  rises  bright  in  France, 

And  fair  sets  he ; 

But  he  has  tint  the  blink  he  had 
In  my  ain  countrie.’ 

Sad,  too,  as  the  psalm  of  captivity  was  ‘  the  Jacobite’s  parting 
‘  stave  ’  both  to  those  who  went,  and  to  those  who  were  left 
behind  :  «  This  nicht  is  my  departing  nicht. 

The  mom’s  the  day  1  maun  awn* ; 

There’s  neither  freend  nor  fae  o’  mine 
But  wishes  that  I  were  awa’. 

*  What  I  hae  din  for  want  o’  wit 
I  never,  never  can  reca’ : 

I  hope  you’re  a’  my  freends  as  yet — 

Guid  nicht,  and  joy  be  wi’  ye  a’.’ 

*  Hogg,  ii.  38^ 
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1.  Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Queen's  Hally  LondoUy 

November  24,  1903.  Published  by  the  Unionist  Free 

Food  League. 

2.  British  Industries  under  Free  Trade :  Essays  hy  Experts, 

Edited  by  Harold  Cox.  London:  Fisher  Unwin,  1903. 

3.  The  Prime  Minister's  Pamphlet :  a  Study  and  Some  Thoughts. 

By  Julian  Sturgis.  London  :  Longmans,  1903. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  happened  since  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogned  last  August.  And  Parliament  is  to  meet 
again  in  a  fortnight’s  time.  During  last  Session  the  Prime 
Minister  thought  it  his  duty  to  refuse  to  the  House  of 
Commons  any  opportunity  of  discussing  the  fiscal  question, 
except  under  such  circumstances  as  would  raise  a  strictly 
party  debate  and  result  in  a  strictly  party  division.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  greater  freedom  of  discussion  exists, 
some  useful  debating  took  place ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  represented  the  Government,  Lord  Goschen,  and  other 
Unionist  peers  taking  the  opportunity  of  explaining  their 
strong  disapproval  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  protectionist 
leanings  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  House  of  Commons,  which 
in  fiscal  matters  is  supreme,  may  be  trusted  not  to  allow 
itself  again  to  be  set  aside.  It  will  insist,  however  party 
interests  may  be  afiected,  on  seriously  debating  the  re¬ 
markable  policy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  put  before  the 
country.  And  it  will  do  more  than  this.  It  will,  if  it 
values  its  own  self-respect,  insist  that  the  ministry  of  the 
King  should  take  upon  its  own  shoulders  the  burden  of 
governing  the  country.  The  Prime  Minister  declared  at 
Sheffield  his  intention  to  lead.  But  since  last  May,  on 
this  great  fiscal  question,  it  is  not  unfair  to  ask  where  has 
he  led,  and  whom  has  he  led  ?  He  surely  cannot  be  said 
to  have  led  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
or  any  of  the  seceding  ministers  ?  Does  he  lead  the  newly 
constituted  Cabinet — his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
instance,  or  the  other  statesmen  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  ? 

No  one  can  for  an  instant  doubt  the  true  patriotism  and 
the  great  ability  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  into  which  his  Ministry  has  been 
plunged  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  done  his  very  utmost  to  keep  his  party  together,  in  the 
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belief  that  its  disorganisation  would  be  productive  of  much 
mischief  to  the  nation.  But  the  time  has  come  when  he 
must,  whatever  be  the  consequences  to  himself  (about  which, 
we  believe,  he  cares  little)  and  to  his  party  (about  which  he 
cares  much),  accept  the  substance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
proposals  or  oppose  them.  Should  he  accept  the  pro¬ 
posals,  he  will  at  best  be  only  following  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Leadership  does  not  lie  that  way.  Should  he  oppose  them, 
he  will  find  that  the  ruck  of  the  old  Tory  Party,  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  firm  rule  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  represented 
by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  together  with  the 
tariff  reform  caucuses  established  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
throughout  the  country,  have  now  become  the  strongest 
portion  of  his  old  following.  What  remains  to  him  of  the 
old  army  are  the  uncertain  of  purpose — the  waiters  upon 
Providence — the  men  who  want  to  be  on  both  sides  at  once ; 
the  protectionist  free  traders,  and  the  free  trade  protec¬ 
tionists,  in  numbers  perhaps  considerable,  but  who  will 
be  of  little  account  in  the  fierce  political  strife  that  lies 
before  us. 

The  public  at  large  has  been  slow  to  recognise  the  deep 
importance  to  the  country  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  aims.  To 
a  large  section  of  the  Press,  and  therefore  of  newspaper 
readers,  the  rupture  of  the  Ministry  by  the  exodus  of  the 
free  traders  came  as  a  shock  of  surprise.  Those  who  should 
surely  have  been  better  informed  appeared  to  think  that  Mr. 
Balfour’s  diplomatic  gifts,  and  a  little  reasonable  give  and 
take  amongst  his  colleagues,  would  smooth  over  all  differences, 
and  enable  the  ministry  to  present  a  united  front  to  the 
country.  Possibly  some  obstinate  member  of  the  Cabinet 
might  retire,  and  the  Government  and  the  Unionist  Party 
would  then  march  forward  harmoniously  on  the  path  of 
‘  fiscal  reform.’  This  was  the  forecast,  astounding  in  its 
blindness,  made  by  not  a  few  politicians  even  as  late  as 
August  last.  A  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
summer  would  have  enlightened  them  !  The  discussion  in 
the  country  since  September  has  doubtless  done  something 
to  open  their  eyes.  All  illusions  will  finally  be  swept  away 
when  Parliament  reassembles,  and  it  is  found  not  only  that 
free  trade  and  protection  are  two  irreconcilable  policies,  but 
that  it  is  with  reference  to  the  views  men  take  of  these 
questions  that  political  parties  will  be  divided. 

In  some  respects  the  circumstances  of  the  approaching 
session  resemble  those  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
January  1886.  A  great  policy  which  has  not  been  before 
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the  electorate  or  before  Parliament  is  believed  to  receive  the 
support  of  ministers.  To  this  policy  the  great  majority  of 
the  Government’s  supporters,  as  vrell  as  the  whole  Oppo¬ 
sition,  have  hitherto  been  opposed.  Several  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  on  the  ministerial  side  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is  the  only 
political  question  which,  since  it  was  stirred,  has  deeply 
interested  the  people,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  put  aside. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  session  of  1904  will  prove  as  mo¬ 
mentous  in  its  consequences  as  that  of  1886,  which  decided 
the  character  of  party  developements  for  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  first  campaign,  as  he  calls  it,  is  over. 
His  speeches  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
December — from  Glasgow  to  Leeds — are  before  us.  The 
Empire  is  to  be  knit  together  on  the  strange  basis  of  a  tax 
upon  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  all  corn,  meat, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  &c.,  which  have  not  been  grown  under 
the  Union  Jack;  that  is,  on  a  very  large  proportion  indeed 
of  the  ordinary  imported  food  of  the  people.  The  duty  on 
corn,  which  the  Government  proposed  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
to  fix  for  ever  at  1«.  a  quarter,  and  repealed  half  a  year  ago 
altogether,  Mr.  Chamberlain  puts,  to  begin  with,  at  2«.  a 
quarter.  On  the  other  articles  of  food  the  proposed  tax  is 
5  per  cent.  On  manufactured  articles  he  proposes  a  duty 
averaging  10  per  cent. ;  the  tax  to  be  higher  or  lower 
according  to  the  more  or  less  finished  condition  of  the 
article.  It  is,  we  think,  hardly  fair  to  tie  him  down  to 
precise  figures,  and  if  his  general  policy  be  accepted  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  amounts  will  be  subject  to  much 
variation.  This  is  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  prescription;  but  how, 
in  the  first  place,  has  he  diagnosed  the  patient’s  disease  ? 

The  Colonies,  he  and  his  supporters  assure  us,  in  spite  of 
very  explicit  denials  from  Colonial  statesmen,  are  imploring 
us  for  fiscal  favours.  The  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country 
cannot  for  long  be  kept  together  unless  the  Imperial  con¬ 
nexion  shows  a  large  cash  profit  to  each  component  part  of 
the  Empire.  The  happy  but  somewhat  primitive  concep¬ 
tion  of  ‘  taxing  the  foreigner  ’  is  invoked  to  realise  this 
desirable  result.  Canada  is  to  get  more  for  its  corn  sold  to 
Englishmen  (so  Canadians  expect),  but  England  is  not  to 
pay  more  for  its  corn  bought  from  Canadians  and  others  (so 
Englishmen  are  told) !  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  has 
hitherto  believed  that  the  burden  of  the  import  duties  it  has 
imposed  falls  upon  the  British  consumer ;  and  it  has  there¬ 
fore  frequently  enacted  that  a  seller,  under  a  contract  made 
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before  the  tax,  and  subsequently  carried  out,  may  add  the 
duty  to  the  price  of  the  goods,  leaving  the  buyer  to  recoup 
himself  at  the  expense  of  consumers.  Only  last  year  Parlia¬ 
ment  proceeded  upon  this  principle.  But  apart  altogether 
from  questions  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  nothing  to  dread  from  an  examination  as  to 
the  proportion  of  the  general  burden  of  Empire  falling 
upon  herself  and  the  self-governing  colonies.  Every  Colonial 
statesman  knows  well  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  in 
debt  to  them,  and  neither  Englishman  nor  Colonist  believes 
that  a  readjustment  of  fiscal  relations  is  really  required  to 
keep  the  Empire  from  falling  to  pieces !  Or  that  if  that 
were  the  tendency  of  the  Empire,  any  mere  adjustment  of 
fiscal  relations  would  prevent  it. 

It  was  at  first  a  surprise  to  Englishmen  to  learn  that  a 
terrible  danger  was  threatening  their  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity,  which  ordinary  statistical  returns  seemed 
to  show  had  in  recent  years  risen  to  an  unprecedented 
height.  The  portentous  burden  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
oratory  is  the  approaching  ruin  of  British  trade !  He 
admits,  indeed,  that  we  have  not  been  altogether  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  the  past.  He  cannot  deny  that  our  success  has 
been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  other  nations.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  looked  into  things.  The  Tower  of  St. 
Mark’s  to  the  casual  eye  of  the  visitor  never  seemed  grander 
than  immediately  before  its  fall ;  but  its  foundations  were 
unsound.  So  it  is  with  British  trade.  Externally  it  presents 
a  healthy  appearance ;  but  on  examination  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  found  it  honeycombed  with  decay.  Englishmen  are 
being  ruined  by  imports.  The  ocean  is  covered  with  great 
fleets  bringing  merchandise  of  every  sort  and  kind  from 
every  land  and  clime  to  these  unhappy  shores.  There  will 
soon  be  nothing  left  for  Englishmen  to  do  at  home  !  If 
our  danger  is  great,  Mr.  Chamberlain  shows  that,  if  we  will, 
salvation  is  easy.  It  lies  in  the  adoption  of  a  tariff.  Build 
up  our  industries  on  a  tariff.  Protect  our  commerce  by  a 
tariff.  Keep  out  competition  by  a  tariff.  On  that  foundation 
British  prosperity  will  rest  secure.  Wages  will  rise,  employ¬ 
ment  will  never  cease  or  slacken  ;  instead  of  flocking  to  the 
towns,  a  happy  and  well-paid  peasantry  will  reside  in  the 
country.  We  shall  all  be  as  rich,  and  as  well-fed,  and  as 
free  from  the  necessity  of  overwork  as  (let  us  say)  Germans 
or  Frenchmen !  This  is  the  attractive  picture  which  the 
Tariff  Reformer,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1904,  holds  up  to  the 
British  electorate  ! 
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Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speeches  have  been  listened  to  and 
cheered  by  great  numbers  of  people.  His  meetings  have 
been  admirably  organised.  The  Tariff  Keform  League  in 
political  influence  appears  to  be  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
Conservative  associations.  The  Press  is  everything  he  could 
wish.  To  that  extent  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  undoubted 
progress.  But  he  has  not  yet  enlisted  a  single  statesman 
of  experience  and  weight  in  avowed  support  of  his  policy. 
Candidates  before  they  go  to  the  poll  refuse  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  vote  for  what  is  the  very  basis  of  his  policy — the 
duty  on  imported  food.  And  as  regards  the  attempt  to 
answer  the  objections  and  criticisms  of  free-traders,  his 
campaign  has  been  a  complete  and  dismal  failure.  Of 
argument  there  has  been  little.  Of  ad  captandum  appeals 
to  people  who  have  sufiered  losses  there  has  been  much. 
Where  any  one  has  failed  in  business,  it  is  the  competition 
of  the  foreigner  that  has  been  his  ruin.  Protection  would 
have  made  him  prosper.  With  a  protective  system,  works 
are  never  closed  and  trade  is  never  slack.  So  speaks  the 
advocate  ;  but  how  stands  the  evidence,  when  he  comes  to 
call  his  witnesses  ? 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
astounding  thesis  of  approaching  ruin  are  based.  It  is  the 
case  that  in  trade  and  commerce  the  United  States  and 
Germany  have  in  recent  years  increased  more  rapidly  than 
we  have  done.  It  is  the  case  that  our  export  trade  has 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  imposition  of  high  duties  on 
our  manufactures  by  foreign  nations,  especially  by  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  Germany  has  in  our  own  day 
developed  its  mineral  resources,  and  become  in  the  main  an 
industrial  rather  than  an  agricultural  countr3\  She  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  path  that  we  ourselves  trod  in  earlier  days. 
The  United  States,  with  a  boundless  territory,  have  a 
population  of  nearly  eighty  millions,  growing  at  such  a 
rate  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen.  There  also  the  mine, 
.Tnd  the  factory,  and  the  workshop  are  claiming  the  great 
mass  of  the  population;  and  statistics  tell  us  that  the 
transference  of  population  from  rural  to  urban  life,  which 
in  England  protectionists  attribute  to  free  trade,  is  taking 
place  at  a  much  greater  rate  in  those  sternly  protectionist 
countries,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

What  conceivable  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
Chamberlain  Tariff  in  checking  the  growth  of  trade  in  these 
countries  as  compared  with  our  own  has  not  been  explained. 
The  illustrations  of  the  intended  working  of  his  policy 
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deserve  notice,  for  they  are  sufiSciently  remarkable.  One 
has  reference  to  the  colonies : — 

‘  They  will  reserve  to  us  the  trade  which  we  already  enjoy.  They 
will  arrange  for  tariffs  in  tbc  future  in  order  not  to  start  industries  in 
competition  with  those  which  are  already  in  existence  in  the  mother 
country.  They  wilt  not — and  I  would  not  urge  them  for  a  moment 
to  do  so — they  will  not  injure  those  industries  which  have  already 
been  secured ;  they  will  maintain  them ;  they  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  destroyed,  or  injured  even,  by  our  competition.  But  outside  that 
there  is  still  a  great  margin — a  margin  which  has  given  us  this 
enormous  increase  of  trade  to  which  I  have  referred.  That  margin  I 
believe  we  can  permanently  retain.’  * 

The  other  referred  to  our  tinplate  manufacture,  which 
was  deliberately  excluded  from  the  United  States  in  order 
that  they  might,  though  at  great  cost  to  their  people,  build 
up  in  their  own  country  a  business  very  profitable  at  least 
to  those  engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  the  same 
idea  that  he  could  have  bargained,  whilst  that  industry  of 
the  United  States  was  still  incipient  and  insignificant,  so- 
as  to  have  induced  the  President  and  Congress  to  keep 
their  countrymen  from  interfering  with  a  trade  which 
was  of  great  importance  to  us.f  The  fundamental  idea  in 
both  cases  is  the  same:  trade  is  to  be  subservient  to  the 
arrangements  of  politicians,  and  a  tariff  would  enable  us  to 
make  arrangements  favourable  to  ourselves.  It  is,  of  course, 
of  great  importance  to  us  to  get  our  products  into  the 
American  market.  It  is  not,  however,  because  we  are  free 
traders  that  we  are  excluded  or  hampered  by  American 
tariffs.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  and  could  not  show  that 
protectionist  countries  got  in  where  we  were  unable  to 
enter ;  yet,  failing  this,  his  case  on  this  point  breaks  down. 
The  ideal  seems  to  be  a  world  in  which,  by  international  and 
intercolonial  arrangements,  certain  regions  are  allotted  for 
specified  industries.  We  may,  and  America  must  not, 
manufacture  tinplates.  The  Canadians  and  Australians 
must  not  break  new  ground  in  competition  with  British 
established  manufactures.  When  we  read  these  speeches  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  we  feel,  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ; 
‘  The  ideas  which  seem  to  lie  at  the  root  of  his  policy  are 
‘  ideas  which  seem  to  belong  to  some  other  world  than  that 
‘  in  which  we  live.’  t 


*  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Glasgow. — ‘  Times,’  October  7. 
f  Speech  at  Cardiff. — ‘  Times,’  November  21. 

X  At  the  Queen’s  Hall. — ‘  Times,’  November  25,  1903. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  main  objects  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  in  view  in  starting  the  fiscal 
agitation,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  what  that  agita¬ 
tion  has  become.  The  speeches  have  more  and  more 
reflected  the  sentiments  of  the  protectionists  of  the  days 
before  Peel.  We  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Chaplin  dislike  to  be  called  protectionists.  The 
avowed  evil  against  which  they  contend  is  the  cheapness 
of  the  commodities  with  which  the  British  consumer  satisfies 
his  wants.  Exclude  competition,  commodities  will  rise  in 
value,  and  home  industries  will  prosper.  If  under  protection 
a  man  has  to  pay  more  for  what  he  needs,  he  will  have 
much  more  money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  his  way.  These 
antiquated  fallacies,  long  ago  exploded  both  by  reasoning 
and  experience,  are  now  pamded  as  the  discoveries  of  an 
enlightened  age !  It  is  hard  on  Adam  Smith ;  it  is  unkind 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  it  is  blindness  itself  to 
the  conditions  and  the  circumstances  of  our  own  time  and 
country.  For  the  moment  a  certain  amount  of  popularity 
attaches  to  protection,  for  every  trade  expects  to  be  protected, 
and  each  has  not  yet  realised  that  it  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  every  other !  It  is  diflScult  with  a  serious  face  to  give  to 
the  members  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  the  comprehensive 
title  of  ‘  Fiscal  Reformers.’ 

If  the  battle  of  free  trade  versus  protection  has  to  be 
fought  all  over  again,  so  be  it.  It  has  been  most  unneces¬ 
sarily,  we  might  almost  say  wantonly,  provoked.  It  deeply 
concerns  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Amongst 
our  statesmen  the  weight  of  authority  is  strongly  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals.  Lord  Goschen  has  probably 
a  more  complete  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  fiscal  matters  than  any  living  Englishman. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  was  for  many  years  the  trusted 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr. 
Ritchie  would  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to-day,  but 
for  his  decision  to  sacrifice  every  object  of  ambition  to  his 
determination  to  resist  this  disastrous  policy.  All  three  are 
as  strenuous  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  warning  the 
nation  against  adopting  the  projects  of  the  Tariff  Reformers. 
On  such  a  subject  it  is  no  disrespect  to  invite  a  Government 
constituted  like  the  present  one  to  attach  some  importance 
to  the  united  authority  of  these  four  statesmen. 

The  evidence  against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  case  is  very 
strong.  The  expert  testimony  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
political  economists  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  Once 
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before  a  statesman  dismissed  this  *  dreary  science  ’  to  the 
planets.  You  may  drive  it  out  with  a  pitchfork,  but,  like 
Nature,  it  will  return ;  and  no  permanent  good  came  from 
its  reckless  disregard  on  the  former  occasion.  The  Fiscal 
Blue-book  *  again,  and  other  official  publications,  including 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles’s  return  on  ^  the  condition  of  trade  and 
*  people,’  speak  eloquently  on  the  same  side.  But,  after 
all,  the  strongest  witnesses  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  the 
people  are  our  own  eyes.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  wealth 
has  grown  all  round,  and  most  of  all  amongst  the  working 
classes.  As  the  population  has  grown,  the  rate  of  wages 
has  grown,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  these  wages  has 
enormously  increased.  Pauperism  has  decreased,  and  there 
are  far  fewer  unemployed  in  proportion  to  population.  The 
statistics  of  the  ‘  Labour  Gazette  ’  seem  to  show  that,  instead 
of  the  increase  of  our  imports  diminishing  employment 
amongst  British  workmen,  as  imports  have  steadily  increased 
so  has  the  proportion  of  the  British  unemployed  steadily 
diminished. 

A  study  of  the  ‘  Fiscal  Blue  book  ’  cannot  but  impress 
every  reader  with  a  sense  of  the  enormous  wealth,  and  the 
rapidly  growing  wealth  of  this  country.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  large  amount  of  pauperism, 
and  as  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  only  just  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  whom  a  temporary  loss  of  employ¬ 
ment  throws  upon  the  rates.  If  there  is  great  and  growing 
wealth,  there  is  also  an  enormous  amount  of  poverty.  For 
these  poor  people  the  cheapness  of  the  principal  necessaries 
of  life  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  astounding  to  listen 
at  this  time  of  day  to  proposals  to  tax  the  corn,  and  butter, 
and  cheese  of  the  poor  when  every  return  shows  the  in¬ 
creased  ability  of  those  who  are  better  off  to  continue  to 
bear  the  main  share  of  the  national  burdens. 

We  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  principal  features  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy.  Men  may  take  different  views 
as  to  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  his  fiscal  proposals. 
But  everyone  must  agree  that  his  action  has  already 
produced  a  new  political  situation.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  is  before  the  country,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
himself  expounded  it  with  a  fulness  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  He  has  won  for  the  most  part  the  support  of  the 
political  caucuses  and  committees  of  the  Conservative  party. 

•  Memoranda,  Statistical  Tables,  and  Charts,  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  1903.  (Cd.  1761.) 
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Just  as  a  few  years  ajo  Liberal  organisations  and  clubs 
became  Home  Eule  organisations  at  the  word  of  command, 
so  now  Conservative  organisations  and  clubs  are  rapidly 
becoming  protectionist  organisations.  It  is  true  that  on  a 
question  that  really  stirs  the  British  electorate  the  country 
has  a  way  of  acting  for  itself,  with  very  little  respect  for  the 
self-elected  committees  who  profess  to  speak  for  it.  England 
was  not  governed  in  1886  by  Liberal  caucuses,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  governed  by  Conservative  or  Unionist  caucuses 
in  1904.  Still,  it  was  a  momentous  change  when  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  built  up  his  party  on  a  new  basis  eighteen  years  ago. 

So  it  will  be  now  if  the  Conservative  party  is  to  be 
reconstituted  on  the  basis  of  protection.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
said  that  the  fiscal  question  is  an  open  question,  not  a  party 
question.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  action,  and  in  great  part, 
we  regret  to  say,  his  own,  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Prime  Minister  seriously  to  maintain  that  attitude  much 
longer.  The  public,  we  fear,  will  have  to  face  a  situation 
in  which  a  system  of  protection  after  the  example  of 
Continental  and  American  systems  is  the  great  policy  of  a 
new  party,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  the  powerful 
leader. 

Under  circumstances  so  strange  and  so  trying,  English¬ 
men  naturally  turn  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  His  extreme 
anxiety  not  to  injure  the  Unionist  ministry  and  party  was 
manifested  by  his  resolution  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
Government  so  long  as  there  was  the  least  glimmer  of  hope 
that  that  ministry  would  not  abandon  the  cause  of  free 
trade.  That  hope  must  have  been  rudely  shaken  by  what 
had  already  happened.  By  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister 
at  Sheffield  it  was  finally  dispelled.  The  Duke’s  own 
principles  he  had  never  suffered  for  a  single  moment  to  be 
in  doubt.  He  invited  inquiry,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  temperate  than  his  speeches  last  session  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  he  stated  clearly  that,  in  his  opinion,  no 
cause  had  yet  been  shown  for  a  fiscal  revolution  which 
would  necessitate,  amongst  other  things,  the  systematic 
taxation  at  our  ports  of  the  ordinary  food  supplies  of  the 
people.  Many  half-hearted  men  in  1886  blamed  the  Duke 
for  not  joining  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet,  as  did  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  in  order  to  moderate  the 
coming  ministerial  proposals.  The  same  futile  criticism  is 
made  to-day.  The  Duke  never  acts  hurriedly  or  rashly,  but 
he  is  endowed  with  the  gift  of  seeing  where  great  issues  of 
principle  really  lie.  To  have  joined  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
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‘  Cabinet  of  inquiry  and  examination  *  would,  in  1886,  have 
involved  him  in  supporting  the  policy  of  Home  Rule,  of 
which  he  disapproved.  To  have  continued  a  member  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  ministry  after  the  Sheffield  speech  would  have 
involved  him  in  the  support  of  protection,  of  which  he  dis¬ 
approves  no  less.  His  resignation  can  hardly  have  surprised 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  character  and  the  long  and 
honourable  career  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  ^ Party* 
with  him  undoubtedly  stands  for  much,  for  very  much ;  but 
his  extraordinary  influence  with  his  countrymen  rests  on 
their  knowledge  that  with  him  *  party  *  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  and  that  in  times  of  stress,  perhaps  even  of  peril,  he 
thinks  first  of  his  country. 

The  Unionist  Free  Food  League  demonstration,  presided 
over  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,* 
showed  the  determination  of  an  influential  section  of  the 
Unionist  Party  not  to  accept  protection  as  any  part  of  their 
programme.  Mr.  Balfour’s  position  it  was  not  easy  pre¬ 
cisely  to  gauge.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  had,  however, 
been  made  clear  to  the  whole  world.  The  Duke  had 

*  some  misgivings  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Government ;  but  there  was 
another  policy  which  he  did  understand,  and  which  he  was  prepared 
with  all  his  might  to  oppose.  What  view,  he  asked,  did  the  Govern¬ 
ment  take  of  that  policy  7  The  Prime  Minister  had  announced  that 
in  his  judgement  opinion  was  not  ripe  for  the  taxation  of  food.  Well, 
continued  the  Duke,  that  is  not  a  repudiation,  nor  was  it,  I  think, 
intended  to  be  a  repudiation  of  the  principle  of  food  taxation.  A 
member  of  the  Free  Food  League  has  resigned,  on  the  ground  that 
some  of  us  manifested  an  undue  distrust  of  the  declarations  of  the 
Government  that  they  did  not  intend  to  propose  a  tax  on  food.  How 
can  we  show  distrust  of  a  pledge  that  has  not  been  given  ?  No  one 
could  impute  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  Prime  Minister  if,  after  a 
successful  termination  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  campaign,  he  should 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  opinion  was  ripe  for  the  taxation  of  food. 
It  is  quite  true  that  some  members  of  the  Government  who  have  had 
to  seek  re-election  from  their  constituents  have  pledged  themselves 
against  the  taxation  of  food.  But  what  security  have  we  that,  when 
the  time  comes,  those  stalwarts  of  the  cause  of  free  food  will  not  have 
to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Kitchie,  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
and  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  ?  If  I  had  been  present  at  that  meeting 
as  I  might  have  been  as  then  a  member  of  the  Government,  I  should 
have  been  tempted,  when  the  Prime  Minister  uttered  those  words,  to 
have  interjected  an  observation.  When  he  said  that,  in  his  judgement, 
opinion  was  not  ripe  for  the  taxation  of  food,  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  say,  “  And  I  hope  to  heaven  it  never  will  be.”  Would  the 
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Prime  Minister  have  said  “  Amen  ’’  to  that  declaration  ?  And  would 
the  audience  whom  he  was  addressing  have  considered  it  a  proper 
interruption,  or  would  they  have  thought  that  it  was  something 
wanting  in  tact  ?  ’ 

This  was  plain  speaking,  for  which  the  country  never  looks 
in  vain  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Since  then,  though 
Mr.  Balfour  has  continued  to  maintain  his  reserve,  his  con¬ 
duct  has  shown  more  clearly  than  ever  that  he  is  being 
drawn  into  the  practical  support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy.  True,  he  has  not  yet  in  terms  accepted  responsibility 
for  the  Chamberlain  proposals,  but  he  allows  his  ministers 
to  advocate  them :  he  has  sent  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to 
the  Exchequer,  he  has  declared  at  Sheffield  for  a  fiscal 
revolution,  and  he  now  runs  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  candidates 
as  fit  representatives  of  the  Conservative  Party.  All  this 
far  outweighs,  in  our  opinion,  any  inference  that  can  he 
drawn  from  the  arguments  made  use  of  in  his  *  Notes  on 
‘  Insular  Free  Trade,’  written  last  August,  some  of  which 
are  no  doubt  entirely  opposed  to  the  policy  advocated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  recent  speeches. 

Free  traders  must  speak  and  act  boldly,  and  they  must  in 
alliance  together  fight  the  common  protectionist  foe.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  a  letter  which  had  the  heartiest 
approval  of  free  trade  Unionists,  including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Unionist  statesmen  in  the  country.  Liberal 
and  Conservative,  has  urged  Unionist  free  traders  not  to 
support  protectionist  candidates.  Unionist  free  traders  are 
told  by  protectionists  that  their  attachment  to  the  union 
entails  with  it  their  support  to  the  re-establishment  of  pro¬ 
tection!  That  only  in  this  way  can  the  union  be  main¬ 
tained  !  So  palpable  an  absurdity  hardly  deserves  an  answer. 
The  battle  for  the  union  never  would  have  been  won  at  all 
had  it  been  tied  up  with  the  hopelessly  retrograde  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  free  trade.  Indeed,  the  guardianship  of  the 
free  trade  interests  of  the  people  was  specially  mentioned  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal-Unionist 
Party,  when,  in  1886  and  1887,  he  urged  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  a  cordial  alliance  between  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  Liberal-Unionists.  There  were  some  so-called 
fair  traders  amongst  the  Conservatives  in  those  days.  They 
were  kept  well  in  check  by  Lord  Salisbury.  And  no  Liberal- 
Unionist  ever  dreamt  that  the  most  dangerous  blow  at  free 
trade  would  be  aimed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  organisa¬ 
tion  at  Birmingham. 

The  policy  of  colonial  preference  has  already  done  much 
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mischief  in  bringing  nearer  quite  unnecessary  difficulties 
in  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
colonies.  It  is  of  evil  omen  to  introduce  colonial  sentiment 
into  the  stidfe  of  political  parties  at  home.  At  present, 
Canada  and  the  other  self-governing  colonies  impose  duties 
for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  British 
manufactures  from  coming  into  competition  with  their  own 
industries.  They  are  willing  to  lower  their  duties,  and 
think  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so,  on  British  as  compared 
with  foreign  imports ;  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  colonial 
industries. 

Import  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
part  of  the  settled  policy  of  all  the  great  colonies.  Canadian 
statesmen  have  recently  spoken  with  frankness  and  modera¬ 
tion  on  the  fiscal  question.  They  are  right,  and  indeed 
bound,  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the  interests  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  Canada.  They  value  highly  Canadian  fiscal  inde¬ 
pendence  :  and  they  recognise  that  the  statesmen  of  the 
Mother  Country  are  also  bound  to  have  regard  to  the  vast 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  power.  Many  self-constituted 
advocates  of  the  colonies  in  this  country  have  been  less  wise 
than  the  statesmen  of  Canada.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
Canadian  wheat  and  all  other  produce  from  Canada  and  the 
colonies  come  at  present  freely  into  our  market  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  our  own  wheat  and  other  domestic  produce.  They 
tax  our  produce  for  the  sake  of  their  home  industries,  but 
we  do  not  tax  theirs  for  the  sake  of  ours.  The  proposal  is  to 
give  still  further  advantage  to  colonial  produce  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  consumer.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  future 
can  be  that  the  British  producer,  into  whom  protectionist 
ideas  are  being  rapidly  instilled,  will  very  soon  begin  to  ask 
why  his  corn  is  to  be  lowered  in  price  by  artificially  fostered 
competition  from  the  colonies.  He  will  argue,  as  his  fellow- 
subject  in  the  colonies  argues  now,  and  he  will  think  first 
how  best  to  protect  against  all  competition  his  own  local 
business. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits  or  demerits.  It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  the  issue 
between  free  trade  and  protection,  thus  broadly  raised,  can 
be  evaded  by  vague  talk  about  retaliation,  or  by  the  vigorous 
repetition  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  followers  of  their  leader’s  stern 
purpose  of  acquiring  for  the  nation  complete  ‘liberty  of 
‘  negotiation.’  The  Government  of  the  King  is  as  free  to 
negotiate  commercial  treaties  as  any  government  in  the 
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world — 80  long  as  it  has  with  it  the  approval  of  Parliament. 
It  is  presumed  that  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  propose  that 
measures  involving  the  taxation  of  Englishmen  should  be 
adopted  without  the  assent  of  Parliament!  This  would 
indeed  be  a  ‘fiscal  revolution,’  but  hardly  one  in  which 
Parliament  itself  could  be  asked  to  bear  a  part.  The  Prime 
Minister,  as  we  began  by  saying,  owes  it  both  to  the  country 
and  to  himself  to  declare  whether  this  far-reaching  fiscal 
policy  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  or 
has  not  his  approval.  If  it  has,  let  him  take  his  proper 
share  of  responsibility  for  supporting  it. 

Free  traders,  at  all  events,  know  what  to  think  of  it ;  and 
they  see  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  between  free  trade 
and  protection.  There  are  of  course  a  few  weak  men 
amongst  free-trade  Unionists,  as  there  were  in  the  days  of 
trial  amongst  Liberal  Unionists,  and  as  there  are  in  every 
political  camp  in  times  of  stress  and  emergency.  But  for 
the  most  part  free  traders  will  not  be  contented  to  declare 
their  attachment  to  the  abstract  doctrine  of  free  trade 
whilst  they  countenance,  or  even  support,  the  election  to 
Parliament  of  protectionist  candidates.  They  hold  that 
free  trade  is  worth  fighting  for ;  and,  if  necessary,  worth 
making  sacrifices  for.  And  therefore  they  cordially  endorse 
the  action  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  advising  free  traders 
who  are  Unionists  not  to  support  the  cause  of  protection  at 
the  polls.  This  advice  has  caused  a  terrible  flutter  amongst 
men  who  cannot  lift  their  eyes  above  the  narrowest  party 
issues,  and  who  apparently  could  not  believe  that  when  the 
President  of  the  Free  Food  League  declared  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall  that  he  meant  to  oppose  the  taxation  of  food  ‘  with  all 
‘  his  might,’  he  would  really  go  so  far  as  to  deny  his 
assistance  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  candidates  at  a  contested 
election. 

We  now  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  false  to  the 
Union  because  he  is  a  free  trader !  And  that  for  the  same 
reason  Lord  Bosebery  is  a  ‘  Little  Englander  *  I  This  sort 
of  language  deceives  nobody  and  harms  nobody.  Still,  a 
word  of  caution  may  perhaps  not  be  wasted  on  Unionist  and 
Conservative  adherents  of  the  Chamberlain  programme  1 
A  few  years  ago  Lord  Salisbury  led  a  great  party,  and 
amongst  his  principal  lieutenants  in  the  Cabinet  down  to 
very  recent  years  were  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Lord  Goschen,  Mr. 
Bitchie,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
Lord  James  of  Hereford,  and  Lord  Cross.  With  the  eicep- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Balfour,  every  one  of  these  statesmen  has  ex¬ 
pressly  condemned  the  fiscal  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  yet  spoken.  Is  it  proposed  then 
to  drum  these  men,  and  all  who  agree  with  them,  out  of 
the  Unionist  Party  9  Perhaps ;  but  the  result  will  be  not 
to  purify  the  Unionist  Party,  but  to  establish  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  new  party — a  Protectionist 
Party — which  has  no  special  title  to  claim  the  name  of 
Unionist  and  Conservative,  or  the  allegiance  of  those  who 
Avere  proud  to  follow  Lord  Salisbury,  and  which  is  disowned 
by  those  statesmen  who  in  the  past  have  rendered  the 
greatest  services  to  the  Unionist  cause. 

At  the  head  of  this  article  we  have  mentioned  a  collection 
of  essays  written  by  practical  men  whose  lives  have  made 
them  conversant  with  the  special  industries  of  which  they 
treat.  These  comprise  most  of  the  great  trades  by  which 
British  prosperity  has  been  built  up.  Mr.  Harold  Cox  has 
done  excellent  service  to  the  public  in  setting  before  it  the 
views  of  experts  so  well  entitled  to  address  it.  The  perusal 
of  these  essays  will  do  much  to  make  reasonable  men 
question  and  disbelieve  the  confident  assertions  of  the  plat¬ 
form  that  British  industries  are  on  the  road  to  ruin,  and 
that  the  impending  disaster  is  due  to  free  trade. 

Mr.  Julian  Sturgis,  in  an  admirable  pamphlet,  argues  in 
good  taste  but  with  telling  effect  against  Mr.  Balfour’s 
position  as  disclosed  in  his  *  Economic  Notes  on  Insular 
‘  Free  Trade.’  Over  and  above  the  economic  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  new  policy,  and  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  strange  position  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Sturgis  claims  that  it  is  the  conflict  of  ideals  between 
protectionist  and  free  trader  that  makes  the  coming 
struggle  of  such  supreme  national  importance.  Much 
depends  on  the  choice  which  the  British  Empire  is  to  make. 
She  will  remain  ‘  a  great  power  for  good  if  she  choose  well ; 
‘  but  if  she  choose  ill,  she  is  doomed  to  crumble  by  no  long 
‘  decay,  and  to  fade  with  all  her  pomp  and  pride  to  the 
^  transient  memory  of  a  noble  dream.’ 
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